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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tuis volume is supplementary to the preceding one, im 
which I endeavoured to establish the miraculous origin of 
alphabetic writing. The object here pursued, is to illustrate 
the value of the gift, by disclosing the miserably low state, with 
respect to learning, in which mankind must have remained, had 
they been confined to the use of such graphic systems as they 
have actually arrived at by means of their natural powers of 
invention. The investigation has detained me longer from my 
principal subject, and led to a more ample field of discussion, 
than I had anticipated. The remainder of this Part of my 
work, which relates principally to China, supplies materials for 
another volume; and will, I trust, issue from the Press before 


the end of the present year. 


Trin. Cott. DUBLIN, 
May 1, 1840. 
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Page 207, line 22, dele comma after above. 
224, —— 2, for thirteen read fourteen: 
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He who ventures, in literary subjects, to think for himself and 
attack any of the popular errors of his day, cannot expect a 


* The term phonetic is sometimes employed in the course of this chapter, not 
in the sense in which I have in the first Part of my work defined it in accord- 
ance with its etymology, to indicate a reference generally to any kind of writing 
immediately significative of articulate sounds ; but in that in which Zoéga in- 
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ready assent to his observations,—opposed as they must be to 
the prejudices of many readers. Prudence, therefore, requires 
him to wait with patience, till the plain common sense of man- 
kind and the disclosures of time come round to his aid ; and it 
may happen, that the very absurdities into which the errors m 
question eventually lead their supporters, shall actually prove 
the first effectual warnings, to turn the attention of the public 
to his conclusions, and gain him a fair hearing. 

One of the preliminary arguments brought forward m my 
preceding Essay agamst the prevailing opinion respecting the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs, of their having been employed chiefly 
with phonetic powers, was grounded on the ill success which 
had attended every effort to analyze their combinations upon 
that supposition ; notwithstanding the abundance of persons of 
ereat ingenuity who had undertaken the investigation, and the 
length of time that they had got the important aid of the 
Rosetta inscription ; which, at the date of my urging this point, 
had been before the public thirty-five years. Young, indeed, 
had in 1819 detected and disclosed to the astonished world— 
what had ceased to be known for about fourteen hundred years— 
the use of hieroglyphs as letters in the designation of names, in 
the instance of those of Ptolemy and Berenice ; and his inte- 
resting discovery was considerably extended by Champollion in 
1822, who, in an Essay addressed by him that year to M. Da- 
cier, exhibited and satisfactorily, deciphered the names, expressed 
in a similar manner, of nearly all the rulers of Egypt, whether 
Native, Greek, or Roman, from Psammetichus down to Anto- 
ninus Pius. But every attempt subsequently made by him, 
and the followers of his plan, to carry the phonetic theory far- 
ther, and show that it could be applied to the explanation of the 


troduced it, and in which it is still very commonly used, confining its applica- 


tion to an inferior kind of such writing, in which hieroglyphs are made use of 
as letters, and which is not, strictly speaking, alphabetic. But the context will 
always enable the reader easily to see in which sense the epithet is to be under- 
stood; and, therefore, I have thought it better occasionally to express the 


-econd meaning by this term, thau to coin a new word. 
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hieroglyphic names of the more ancient Egyptian sovereigns, 
or of the general text of this writing outside the royal car- 
touches, had utterly failed. ‘The argument hence derived is 
now strengthened by the further experience of nearly five addi- 
tional years pointing exactly the same way ;—a circumstance 
which, I submit, tends very decisively to its confirmation. For, 
assuredly, if the principles on which the investigation has been 
hitherto conducted were sound, it must ere now have been 
brought to a successful issue. If the general text of the hiero- 
glyphic writing of the Egyptians be really phonetic, and of 
course immediately significant, not of ideas but of words, the 
specimens insculped for the perusal of the public at large durmg 
the last ages of its use, must have been composed in the language 
then spoken by the nation, that is, in the Coptic ; of which, be 
it observed, a good deal is known from the remains of it that 
have reached our days. But the general purport of some of 
the specimens in question is also known; and the powers of a 
portion of their component characters, when phonetically used, 
are perfectly ascertained. As, then, upon the supposition before 
us, the decipherer would be acquainted with the language in 
which certain legends were written, as well as with their. 
meanings, and also with the phonetic powers of several of the 
characters in them, how is it possible that he could have so 
long failed to determine those of their remaining elements ? 
And does not, therefore, his actual failure prove the falsehood 
of the assumption on which he has proceeded ? 

The inquiry made in the course of this Essay, into the nature 
of the Chinese writing, and the manner in which it is significant, 
will, | expect, be found to throw some light on the subject now 
under consideration. ‘That writing is, up to the present day, in 
the main, ideagraphic, as is proved to a certainty,—even without 
entering into the internal evidence of the case,—from the cir- 
cumstance of its being read by nations who do not understand 
the Chinese language ; but, nevertheless, there has unques- 
tionably been of late infused into it a small proportion of 
phonetic signs, which the Chinese, having derived from an im- 
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perfect observation of the alphabetic system of the Hindus, 
first made use of in the designation of foreign names, and have 
since allowed gradually to creep into the general text of their 
legends. They still, however, write Chinese names,—as they 
originally did names of every kind, foreign as well as national, — 
after the ideagraphic manner. ‘The close analogy which holds 
between the two sorts of writing in question, in nearly all these 
particulars, is very striking. But here I have occasion to advert 
to only one feature of their mutual resemblance. We have an 
external proof of the same kind as that above given, and nearly 
of the same strength, to show that the writing of the Egyptians 
was, for the most part, ideagraphic ; as several specimens of it, 
in records evidently intended for the information of the public, 
have been found upon monuments erected hundreds of miles to 
the south of Egypt, in Ethiopia, Nubia, and other countries, 
where it cannot be supposed that the Egyptian language was 
spoken by the inhabitants at large. But if this writing con- 
tained any great proportion of phonetic signs, it could not pos- 
sibly have been understood im common by different nations. 
Even, then, granting such signs to have been inserted in the 
specimens of it that were insculped during the final ages of its 
employment, not only inside, but also outside the cartouches 
exhibiting the names, we still must conclude that they are 
therein to be found, in the latter site, but very few in comparison 
with the ideagraphic characters, and having only a very sub- 
ordinate use ; while, in the older specimens, they certainly do not 
occur at all; and the analysis of their combinations being, con- 
sequently, not essential to the explanation of the general text 
(outside the cartouches) of any of the Egyptian inscriptions, 
_ may be deferred till after the deciphering of the more impor- 
tant elements of those inscriptions shall have been completed. 
The mode of investigation hitherto followed in this subject, 
has been to assume, that the several groups of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs expressed immediately words, and to search for a group 
supposed to be entirely known, and, at the same time, equivalent 
to one containing an unknown element. The phonetic power 
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of this element is then determined, by that attributed to the 
corresponding character in the former group.* But, in by far 
the greater number of instances, the groups in question repre- 
sent, not the letters of words, but the ideas which make up the 
meaning of those words; and, in order to ascertain the imme- 
diate significations of their simpler elements, a method must be 
adopted which is the converse of that just described ; namely, 
by searching for two groups whose meanings are known, and 
which have only one common ingredient character. ‘The ideas 
which are common to the two different meanings, must evidently 
include the signification of this character; and if it can be met 
with in a third group answering to the same conditions, what it 
denotes will be thereby more closely determined. It is plain 
that, if data for the further repetition of the process can be 
found, it may be continued till the most simple and elementary 
sense of the emblem under examination is detected; and hence 
it follows, that, as the hieroglyphs which occur oftenest in 
Egyptian writing are of most importance to be known, so they 
are those whose meanings can be the most easily and precisely 
ascertained by the proposed method. But, if the elementary 
significations of such of the symbols as are not singly by them- 
selves to be read by words, were once determined; then, by 
seeing how these are combined to express complex ideas in the 
case of those hieroglyphic documents of which we have transla- 
tions, we should find out how to combine them in other docu- 
ments, not much differing in age from the former ones, and 
thereby succeed in arriving at the explanation of several legends 
of which the purport is at present wholly unknown. In the sixth 
chapter of the first Part of my work, an example has been given 
of the application of this method to the detection of the hiero- 


@ This method, it is evident, could not have been introduced till after the 
phonetic powers of some of the hieroglyphs had first been otherwise deter- 
mined; it was then very successfully applied to the detection of homophones 
in the designation of names; but here it is only spoken of as tried upon the 
general text of the hieroglyphic writing, where the attempt to employ it has’ 


turned out to be an utter failure. 
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elyphic expressions of action which are equivalent to verbs, and to 
the deciphering of the greater part of two of the longest lines of 
hieroglyphs still extant on the Rosetta stone. What, however, 
has been there effected, it is not for me, but for the public, to 
decide ; nor should I allude to the matter, but from a desire to 
encourage others, who may have more leisure for the investiga- 
tion than I can at present command, to pursue it upon the same 
plan ;—the only one, I will venture to say, which affords the 
slightest prospect of ultimate success. 

To show that men are just as far as ever from solving the 
hieroglyphic problem, by means of the phonetic theory, and that, 
in point of fact, the attempt so to solve it is now desperate, it 
will be sufficient briefly to advert to the more prominent of the 
works upon the subject which have come out since I before wrote 
upon it. 

Karly in the year 1836 was published the first Part of the 
Grammaire Lgyptienne of the late M. Champollion ;—a treatise 
most highly spoken of before it was printed, and which, it was 
confidently expected, would set at rest all doubts, whether of the 
soundness of his theory, as to the manner in which the hiero- 
glyphs in the general text of the Egyptian records were signifi- 
cant, or of the correctness of the powers which he, in consequence, 
assigned to them. But have those expectations been since rea- 
lized? If they have, whence arise the tardiness and reluctance 
with which the publication is contmued, the second Part not 
having come out till above two years after the first, and the re- 
mainder not having yet made its appearance? ‘The delay can- 
not be accounted for, by want of funds,—the printing is carried 
on at the expense of the French government ;—or by want of 
time for the due preparation of materials,—the whole was left 
ready for the press by the author, and as it was his last, so it 
was said to be the most finished and complete of all his produc- 
tions. Besides it is to be observed, that no work was ever 
brought out under more favourable auspices. Upon the de- 
cease of Champollion, the French, with that generous ardour 
for which they are so distinguished, forgot all his faults, decreed 
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a public monument to his memory, and extolled his merits in 
the most extravagant manner, just as if the credit of their coun- 
try was involved in the fame of his discoveries; while, in every 
other nation, those who had studied and followed his method of 
deciphering, were averse to think ill of a treatise which, in the 
event of its failure, would tend to prove that the pais they had 
hitherto taken were thrown away, and that they had suffered 
themselves to be imposed upon by the specious appearance of an 
illusive and unfounded theory. Under these circumstances it 
appears to me that the change of public opinion, indicated by 
the indifference which at present prevails upon the subject, and 
by the cold neglect into which the work, as far as it has been 
yet edited, has sunk, speaks very plainly against the soundness 
of the system therein advocated. 

But the fallacy of Champollion’s system is still more strongly 
proved by the internal evidence which the publication in ques- 
tion supplies. I have, however, already written so fully on the 
nature of this author’s hieroglyphic investigations, that I shall 
abstain from entering here into any lengthened examination of 
his present work ; and prefer quoting the judgment which has 
been pronounced upon the first Part of it by one of his own 
countrymen. The following is an extract, as I find it translated 
in an English periodical, from a critique ascribed to the pen of 
Dr. Dujardin of Paris, which appeared in a Parisian scientific 
paper, ? Echo du Monde Savant, in March, 1830. 

“The publication of M. Champollion’s Grammaire Lgyp- 
tienne has thrown me into a strange perplexity. I fancied that 
I was preparing myself advantageously for penetrating this sanc- 
tuary, by replenishing my memory with the contents of Coptic 
books, and of the grammars and dictionaries which are to be met 
with in our libraries. I had some reason for indulging this 
notion, though, unhappily, it has proved completely fallacious. 
M. Etienne Quatremére had informed me, in his researches nto 
the literature of Egypt, that, according to the opinions of most 
scholars, the Coptic version of the Scriptures existed in the 
second century of the Christian era; it would, therefore, follow 
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that this version would supply us with the language spoken in 
Egypt at the period of the Antonines; and the researches of M. 
Latronne demonstrated to me, very satisfactorily, that Egyptian 
monuments were erected at that date, and decorated with hiero- 
elyphical legends, like those on the most ancient monuments. 
‘The Egyptians,’ he observes, ‘repaired the temples of their 
cods, completed or decorated them, and even built new ones, at 
least down to the end of the second century of our era; and 
these works were executed in a style of architecture and sculpture 
very like the antecedent style; so much so, that the difference 
was perceptible only by the experienced eye of an artist.’ In 
fact, 1t results, beyond all doubt, from the inscriptions restored by 
this able archeologist, that the great temple of Denderah was 
decorated under Tiberius, and that of Esneh, under Claudius ; 
and that all the sculptures of the pronaos, as well as the zodiac, 
of the little temple of Esneh, must have been traced in the 
early part of the second century of our era. 

“When M. Champollion, after reading on the monuments 
referred to, the names of different Roman emperors, such as 
Tiberius, Claudius, Adrian, and Antoninus, declared that, ap- 
plying the same method of reading to the texts in which these 
names were contained, he had succeeded in reading at least 
three-fourths of each inscription, I was naturally led to think 
that the result of those readings could be nothing else than 
phrases belonging to the Egyptian tongue of the early ages of 
the Christian era, contained in the Coptic version of the Bible. 
If I fell into an error, it is undoubtedly an excusable one, and 
others have erred with me; for example, M. Peyron and Mr. 
‘Tattam. ‘The former, m the arrangement of his dictionary, 
has sacrificed the customary and most convenient order, with 
the only view of rendering his work more adapted to facilitate 
the reading of hieroglyphical legends. Mr. Tattam, without 
abandoning the ordinary alphabetical arrangement, has indi- 
cated, at the commencement of each letter, the different homo- 
phonous characters which correspond to it in the system of M. 
Champollion. ‘These two gentlemen must, therefore, have been 
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deceived as well as I; for it is incongruous to suppose that they 
knew at the time of what little utility their labours would prove 
towards the reading of hieroglyphical legends according to the 
principles of the new method. 

“ T will not insist upon the ill success which has attended 
my attempts to apply this method; because it will be said, with 
reason, that the inexpertness of the student proves nothing 
against its principles; but I may state that I have endeavoured 
to compare the results obtained by the master, with this Coptic 
language with which I had stored my head. Most assuredly, 
after M. Champollion affirmed that, in the hieroglyphical texts, 
may be found most of the words of the Egyptian language 
transcribed in phonetic signs, and differmg from those very 
words written in Greek letters, in Coptic texts, only in the ab- 
sence or position of certain vowels,—after hearmg this, I was 
far from looking for the misadventure I have experienced. 
True it is, I have, in the first place, met with a table contaimmg 
a number of words, all of them, or nearly all, Coptic, placed in 
correspondence with isolated groups, which, by means of the 
new method, may be read in the same manner. In the next 
place, other tables of the same kind, in which the phonetic name 
is followed by the form of the object expressed, or by some pe- 
culiar sign, which the author calls determinative. If to these 
lists of indications had been added the inscriptions from whence 
the groups were taken, and proof that, in those mscriptions, 
the groups in question have the sense attributed to them 
by M. Champollion’s reading, such tables might prove some- 
thing. M. Champollion has signs for all the Coptic articula- 
tions; it would, therefore, be by no means difficult to draw up 
a complete Coptic dictionary by means of his alphabet. ‘The 
only result to be drawn from these tables is, that when we 
choose to take the trouble, we may substitute for the Coptic 
letters, signs which have, or to which are attributed, the same 
value. Ido not mean to assert that the groups adduced by 
M. Champollion have been made up for the purpose of the 
new method; but what is requisite to be shown is, that they 
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have the sense which M. Champollion’s method of lecture 
ascribes to them in the places where they occur. Another con- 
sequence seems to me, however, likely also to result from the 
tables, which is, that the author regards the words of our Coptic 
dictionaries as necessarily to be read in the hieroglyphical in- 
scriptions ; but there is not a single one of the phrases employed 
as examples in the work, which does not show that such an 
inference would prove an egregious mistake. M. Champollion 
tells us that the language read by his method is antique Egyp- 
tian. ‘This anteque Egyptian is read on the monuments of the 
Pharaohs, on those of the Ptolemys, in the Rosetta inscription, 
and on the monuments of the Roman era. Hieroglyphics were 
read in antique Egyptian at the very period when the Coptic 
which now remains, was spoken. Moreover, in order not to 
deprive himself of the only possible demonstration of his new 
method, M. Champollion is careful to notice, that between the 
antique Egyptian and the Coptic, which were spoken simul- 
taneously, there is no essential difference. He therefore as- 
sumes the Coptic language as the term of comparison ; and this 
is the way he establishes his system :— 

“ «My alphabet, resulting from the reading of proper names, 
is equally applicable to all hieroglyphical texts, which are three 
parts, or less, phonetic; in short, to cite only terms most fre- 
quently employed, ‘God’ is noute in the language of the 
second century of our era; well! my method gives néer; 
‘king’ is pourro, perro; my method gives souten or hik; 
‘father’ is 76¢; my method gives ¢fe, etf, tye; and here occurs a 
circumstance which is peculiar to the antique Egyptian, namely, 
that y is never preceded by a consonant in Coptic words. ‘ Son’ is 
schere, schire ; my method gives se, or st; ‘old’ is phello ; my 
method gives oéri; ‘soul’ is pahe; my method gives phai; 
‘discourse’ 1s pschage ; my method gives got, or gt; ‘to be 
veracious’ is geme ; my method gives metaue ; here again is a 
peculiarity in the antique Egyptian, which is that, ina compound 
word, the verb is placed after its case, which never occurs in 
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Coptic words. I might here go on to cite a multitude of other 
resemblances of alike nature. You see, then, that my method 
of lecture is admirable; and if you observe a few differences 
. between the words read by my method and those in the Egyptian 
language of the second century, there is nothing essential in 
these variations.’ 

‘“‘ Here,” resumes the critic, ‘“‘I must pause a little, to take 
breath ; for one cannot assent to such a kind of demonstration 
at once, and with perfect ease. If such a mode of reasoning is 
allowed, I must frankly confess, that it might be demonstrated 
that there is no essential difference between black and white. 

“¢ As I have already observed, that not one of the examples 
adduced by M. Champollion sanctions the belief that he had 
intended to read the hieroglyphical legends by means of the 
Egyptian language of the second century of our era, | am bound 
in conscience to make one or two quotations, which are taken at 
random. The phrase ‘and to other gods of this temple,’ on 
the pronaos of the temple of Esneh, decorated under the Em- 
peror Claudius, reads, in antique Egyptian, hr chet nter nerpe 
pen; in the Egyptian language of the second century, it reads, 
men enkenoute empeierpe pat. Observe, that the word ‘erpe,’ 
common to the two, is not read according to the phonetic me- 
thod, but taken from a Coptic dictionary, and placed under a 
mute symbol. Another example is from the same temple of 
Esneh: psi mai oéri tfe nnentr ; which, read by the new me- 
thod, signifies in antique Egyptian, ‘the beloved son, the eldest 
of the father of the gods;’ in the Egyptian language of the 
second century this could be expressed no otherwise than by 
pschere emmerit pscherpemmise entepeidt ennenoute. Lastly, 
not to cite from one end of the book to the other, the skilful 
inventor of the new method read on the palace of Kurnah, at 
Thebes, this phrase: get ennentr enpsensi, which signifies, he 
says, in antique Egyptian, ‘ discourse made by the gods to their 
son,’ which cannot be expressed in Coptic m any other way than 
this: pschage ennenoute ha pouschere. 

“© Whoever has opened a Coptic book, will ask himself what 


ce 
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this new, this really new language can be, in which are mixed 
and confounded together words borrowed indifferently from the 
Thebaic, the Memphitic, and the Bashmuric dialects. For my 
own part, after incurring great expense and great loss of time, 
and turning over all that remams im the Coptic tongue, I now 
run my head against the antique Egyptian, which, verily, is new 
indeed !”— Asiatic Journal, New Series, vol. xx. pp. 66-9. 

From this account, which came out very soon after the work 
it relates to, and of which, as far as I can learn, no refutation 
has been ever since attempted, it appears that Champollion per- 
severed to the last in the practice in which Klaproth had de- 
tected him frequently indulgmg in his former publications ; 
namely, in that of fabricating terms to suit his purpose, or repre- 
senting the strange combinations of letters resulting from his 
chimerical method as real Egyptian words. The experience, 
indeed, of previous exposures had made him more cautious, and 
mstead of pretendmg that the combinations in question are 
Coptic, he, in the Grammaire Hgyptienne, maintains them to 
be the words of a language now unknown. But even supposing 
them to have been at one time significant terms among the 
Egyptians, how could he possibly have discovered their mean- 
ing? Oh! by their resemblance to Coptic words. Well! that 
resemblance can easily be judged of by his own illustrations of 
it, as given in the foregoing extract; from which it will, I sub- 
mit, be clearly seen, that scarcely any subjects of comparison 
could be more unlike each other than those which he wished to 
make out similar. In truth, however, there is not the shehtest 
ground for supposing that the groups of letters he has brought 
together, really constitute the words of any language that ever 
was spoken. 

Let us briefly consider how our author must have first 
arrived at such combinations of letters in the general text out- 
side the cartouches; if, indeed, he made use of any method for 
the purpose, and did not arbitrarily assign phonetic values at 
random to the hieroglyphs whose powers were not previously 
fixed by their occurrence in the royal names. After having 
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long maintained that the hieroglyphic writing of the Egyptians 
was entirely phonetic, he, in his final treatise, admits that about a 
quarter of it is ideagraphic, which part, consequently, not being 
confined to any particular tongue, was formerly legible to dif- 
ferent nations, and could be read by each of them in their own 
language ; like our expressions of numbers by means of figures, 
which a Frenchman, for instance, understands in the same sense 
as we do, though he reads them by quite different words. 
Well! it is something gained to find it admitted, that even a 
quarter of the text of this writing is such as I contend the whole, 
or very nearly the whole of it, must be. But to proceed ;—the 
characters of which the phonetic powers are clearly ascertained 
(by the use made of them in the designation of the names of 
Greek and Roman sovereigns of Egypt, as also of the names of 
some of the last of the native princes, which are similarly written), 
form but a small portion of those which he still insisted on as 
being phonetically employed outside the royal cartouches, in the 
general text of the Egyptian inscriptions. Of the great majo- 
rity, therefore, of those characters (supposing him to have been 
right in the main, as to the way in which they were significant) 
he could not possibly discover the particular powers, without 
knowing the language in which they were written. In his pro- 
cess, consequently, of deciphering, he must have commenced 
upon the assumption, that the legends he attempted to analyze 
were insculped in the Coptic tongue; and he must have con- 
ducted the investigation in some such manner as follows: 
namely, 1°. by selecting a short hieroglyphic passage containing 
some portion of the characters whose powers, when they are 
phonetically used, have been ascertained by their occurrence in 
names, and of which passage the general meaning is known, 
through an accompanying Greek translation, or im some other 
way; 2°. by distributing it into groups of hieroglyphs corres- 
ponding to the words of the Coptic sentence expressive of its 
meaning, in such a manner as that the characters in each group 
whose phonetic powers are already known, shall agree in position, 


as well as in power, with the equivalent letters of the correspond- 
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ing Coptic word; and 3°. by determining the phonetic values of 
the remaining characters of the several groups, by the remaming 
letters of the words with which those groups are respectively 
matched. 

M. Champollion, I allow, did not profess to act on this plan, 
nor, indeed, has he, any where that I can find, told us what was 
his initiatory plan for extending the application of the phonetic 
theory beyond the names of the general text; but that he must 
have commenced on some such one as I have described, and that, 
at any rate, he must have set out on the assumption of the in- 
scriptions he tried to analyze, bemg written in Coptic, is quite 
evident; because, as he took it for granted that their elements 
were significant as the letters of words, and as he had not, 
except in a comparatively small number of instances, sufficient 
data for determining the powers of those supposed letters, by 
their occurrence in well-ascertained phonetic designations of 
names, he could not possibly have at first deciphered their com- 
binations, unless they expressed the terms of a known language. 
And if any confirmation were wanted of his method having 
been founded on this assumption, it is had in the tables he has 
furnished of hieroglyphic groups, which, according to the values 
he assigned to their component characters, make up exactly 
Coptic words. Now, if he had rightly settled the powers of the 
hieroglyphs, it is obvious that those powers would constantly 
lead to results conformable to the assumption on which their 
determination was essentially grounded ; and that the characters 
beg correctly grouped, would always give Coptic sentences. 
But this they certainly do not effect ; mdeed they are so far 
from uniformly producing good connected Coptic, that they 
seldom exhibit even detached words of that language; and the 
inevitable consequence is, that the powers assigned to such of 
them as had not their phonetic values previously fixed in another 
way, are altogether fictitious and unfounded. Hence it follows, 
not only that the antique Egyptian language of M. Champollion 
is 2 mere spurious fabrication of his own, but also that the read- 
ings he has given of the more ancient hieroglyphic names, as 
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resting on the same imaginary foundation, are totally delusive. 
The long lists, therefore, of barbarous names of ancient kings 
and queens, of gods and goddesses, with which he and the fol- 
lowers of his system have disfigured their descriptions of Egypt, 
are only the recent offspring of a fallacious system; and to pass 
them off as denominations that really were made use of in 
ancient times, is a gross imposition upon the world. In fact, as 
I have abundantly proved in my first volume, the hieroglyphic 
groups, which it 1s attempted to read by the names in question, 
are not phonetic but ideagraphic designations; just as are, to 
this moment, the written expressions of all names, but foreign 
ones, in Chinese documents. 

Almost immediately after the publication which has been 
just considered, came out the first Part of an attempt to decipher 
the Rosetta hieroglyphs according to the principles of Cham- 
pollion’s theory, by Francis Salvolini, one of the most distin- 
guished of his followers. The author showed more boldness 
than discretion in venturing upon this hazardous undertaking, 
which his master had cautiously avoided, and which, in fact, was 
all that was wanted to complete the exposure of the utter fal- 
lacy of the phonetic system. Certainly if he had wished to 
overturn this system by holding up to ridicule the absurdities 
to which it unavoidably leads, he could not more effectually 
have accomplished his object ; although he has not gone through 
the explanation of quite three of the shortest lines of the in- 
scription, in the Part in question; and no more of the work, it is 
scarcely necessary to add, has since been submitted to public 
inspection. 

Salvolini’s decipherings do not run so much into the 
antique Egyptian as those of his master; but, in order to make 
them approach somewhat to Coptic, he was forced to increase 
considerably the stock of phonetic signs previously adopted in 
the system he supported. Accordingly he boasts of having 
added at least a hundred to their number, in the following pas- 
sage: “ Ayant réuni de nouveau les divers moyens dont Cham- 
pollion avait fait usage, les ayant employes avec persévérance, 
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leurs résultats, contrdlés en quelque sorte les uns par les autres, 
non seulement nous ont fourni le méme tableau de signes pho- 
nétiques, mais ils m’ont aussi permis de le compléter. Quoique 
je n’aie pas eu 4 ma disposition tout le grand nombre de monu- 
mens que l’hiérogrammate frangais eut en Egypte, j’ai le droit 
de tirer cette consequence, puisque mon alphabet renferme au 
moins cent hiéroglyphes phonétiques nouveaux en comparaison 
de celui publié dans la Grammaire Miéroglyphique,* deja riche 
de cent quatre-vingt-quatorze homophones.” —Analyse Gram- 
maticale Raisonnée, &c., p. 72. 

Our author here confounds an indefinite collection of pho- 
netic signs with an alphabet; and, like his master, appears to 
have thought that the more characters appropriated to each of 
the several phonetic powers, that is, the more homophones there 
were in a system, the more complete and perfect it would be. 
He had, however, an additional and much stronger motive for 
increasing the number of hieroglyphic letters so enormously as 
he has done, since he could not possibly have otherwise exhi- 
bited the text he had to deal with, as phonetic writing. But the 
misfortune is, that not the quarter of the characters to which he 
has assigned the occasional office of letters, can be proved to 
have been so employed, by their occurrence in designations that 
are known with certainty to be phonetic. Even on the suppo- 
sition of their having all of them been used with phonetic 
powers, and of those powers being rightly fixed, he has not with 
their aid been able to produce Coptic from the series of hiero- 
glyphs as they follow each other,in the Rosetta mscription ; and 
every now and then he passes over a figure, as if not belonging 
to the text. ‘The characters which thus, in particular situations, 
obstinately resist his theory, he, in imitation of the example set 
him in the last work of Champollion, calls determinatives, and 


* By Grammaire Hieroglyphique he means the Grammaire Egyptienne 
of Champollion, of which the first livraison did not come out till most of the 
sheets of the published part of Salvolini’s work had been printed ; as he tells 
us In a note to p. 199. 
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admits to be in those places used as ideagrams; assuming that 
they there denote over again symbolically the very same mean- 
ings as are expressed phonetically by the remaining parts of the 
groups in which they occur. But the originator of this expe- 
dient allowed no more than one determinative in any group, 
and only at its termination, where he supposed such symbol 
placed to supply some deficiency of expression in the phonetic 
combination which it immediately followed; whereas his imita- 
tor introduces two, or even three, into the same group, without 
any restriction on their position therein. Now the clumsy in- 
termixture of the two kinds of writing, according to each of 
the plans just described, is quite compatible with the supposition 
of a first rude attempt at phonetic designations; but no ground 
for the existence of either intermixture in the Egyptian legends 
has been offered, beyond mere gratuitous assumption. More- 
over, the possibility of a character being employed ideagraphi- 
cally in one part of an Egyptian inscription, and phonetically in 
another, may be readily conceded ; but where our analyser has 
adduced instances of changes of this sort, he has not given 
satisfactory proof of their reality. 

The main objection, however, to M. Salvolini’s method of 
deciphermg, lies in the circumstance of his having founded it 
upon two principles which are, each of them, wholly repugnant 
to the nature of phonetic writing, and entirely subversive of its 
use. ‘They both have a reference to hieroglyphs when em- 
ployed as letters; and one of them is, that those hieroglyphs, as 
far as they are grouped together to constitute the different parts 
of the same compound word, may be read in any order, however 
different from that in which they are written; the other, that 
they may severally have a plurality of powers, and those powers, 
belonging to a common sign, be of the most opposite and in- 
congruous description. I do not venture to assert, that the lati- 
tude afforded by those principles to a decipherer is umecessary, 
or, indeed, that a great deal more would not be requisite, in 
order to his carrying the semblance of phonetic writing through- 
out even the shortest line of the hieroglyphic inscription on the 
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Rosetta stone; I only maintaim, that if that inscription was 
written in a manner according with the views of our author, it 
then would admit of such a prodigious variety of readings that 
it would be, to every practical purpose, illegible, and no mortal 
but its framer could ever have told what meaning it was 1n- 
tended to convey. 3 

The following passage affords two instances of M. Salvolini’s 
application of the first of the above-mentioned principles. 
“On trouve, par exemple, T—SI-F (35, 42), ou bien SI-TE 
(36, 42). Pour moi, je considére ces noms femmins comme 
des groupes hiéroglyphiques dans lesquels on ne s’est poimt 
astreint 4 conserver l’ordre rigoureux de chaque élément, et je 
ne doute point que, dans le premier cas (35, 42), on rapportait 
par la lecture le pronom affixe, et on le changeait en preéfixe, 
comme l’article déterminatif, et, dans le second cas (36, 42), on 
agissait de méme pour l’article déterminatif et le pronom affixe ; 
ce qui donne TF-SI ou TEF-SI, sa fille, de méme qu’on le 
dirait en Copte, Teq-ci.”—Analyse Grammaticale Raisonnée, 
&e., p. 141. Both the groups to which he here refers, consist 
of a semicircle, a horned serpent, and a goose, which, taken in 
this order, he reads by the definite article smgular feminine, T ; 
a fragment of the pronoun of the third person singular mascu- 
line, ey; and a noun, ct, which, it seems, signifies a son or 
daughter, according to the gender of the article connected with 
it, and which, by the way, with either sense attached to it, is not 
Coptic at all, but only antique Egyptian." It is thus that the 
three hieroglyphs should be arranged, in order to give, in Coptic, 
or rather in a mixture of Coptic and antique Egyptian, the 


2 The various meanings of the word CI, as deduced from the context of the 
passages in which it occurs in the Coptic Bible, are thus given by Mr. Tattam 
in his Coptic dictionary. CI, OSCI, wAnopovn, satietas, Ps. cv. 15; abun- 
dantia, Gen. xli. 30; dOvnoic, utilitas—eEcl, cic dvnow, in utilitatem, 
Zach. viii. 10.—CI, xpautaAn, crapula, Luc. xxi. 34.—The word most com- 
monly used in Coptic for “son” is, according to the difference of dialects, 


QYHP! or GHAI. 
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meaning which he assigns to their combination; but unfor- 
tunately the goose, which ought, for this purpose, to close the 
rear of the procession, figures away in the middle of the group, 
distmguished in the above passage by the No. 35 of Plate 42, 
and leads the van in that reckoned 36 of same Plate. How he 
gets rid of the difficulty created by this awkward bird in each 
instance, is above stated in his own words; and as he is certain, 
beyond a doubt, that he is right, and, of course, that the ancient 
insculptor was wrong, I shall not dispute the point, but will leave 
him in undisturbed possession of his double triumph—over the 
Egyptian writer and the goose. I shall add but one more 
instance of this ingenious method of correcting the faults of 
Egyptian writing; taken, just as it occurs, from a passage 
where he tells us, that certain hieroglyphs, which he looks upon 
as phonetically representing pronouns, ought, in conformity 
with the grammar of the Coptic tongue, to be read at the be- 
ginning of the groups with which they are connected, although 
the insculptor may—from ignorance, it is to be supposed, of his 
own meaning or his own language,—have placed them at the 
end of those groups. The passage to which I allude, runs thus: 
¢ il parait que souvent il était indifférent de les [i. e. the 
pronouns] placer avant ou aprés le qualificatif; peut-étre méme 
faut-il croire que, tandis que les régles qui présidaient & l’ortho-— 
graphe des textes hiéroglyphiques les rejetaient 4 la suite, la 
lecture les rétablissait a leur véritable place, celle d’augment. 
C’est la au mois ma conviction particuliére.”— Analyse Gram- 
maticale Raisonnée, &c., p.182. So, it seems, our author knows 
the meaning of any proposed series of Egyptian hieroglyphs,— 
or, at least, knows the arrangement of them which is requisite for 
the due expression of that meaning,—better than the very per- 
son who wrote them. But, of course, it would be quite unrea- 
sonable to deny him this superior knowledge of the subject; as 
he could not otherwise be justified in the transpositions he has 
made of characters, in order to get Coptic out of the Rosetta 
inscription. 

With respect to the second principle in question, the use 
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made of it by M. Salvolini reminds me forcibly of an meident 
which, some four or five and twenty years ago, I witnessed m 
one of the streets of London. An itinerant showman was 
amusing his company with an exhibition of some views con- 
nected with the events of the war then recently ended; and, 
just as I was passing by, had shifted the scene, as would appear 
from his words, to a representation of the allied continental 
troops assembled in the great square of Leipsic, with the Em- 
peror of Russia and the King of Prussia in the foreground. 
“Which be the Emperor, and which be the King?” was 
eagerly roared out by as many voices as there were peepmg- 
holes to the show-box. ‘ Take which you will for the Emperor 
of Russia, and the other is the King of Prussia,” replied the 
showman, with a gravity of manner that looked as if he spoke 
from deliberate thought, and with a degree of confidence which 
proved that he had often before succeeded in satisfymg the 
curiosity of his audience by the same answer ; as, indeed, he did 
most completely, and to my no small amusement, on that occa- 
sion. But the figure-expounder, to whose merits I have now to 
direct attention, though he adopts the same principle of ambi- 
guity of signs, yet, in his practical application of it, draws far 
more upon our credulity; and expects that we will passively 
acquiesce in his attaching a much greater variety of significa- 
tions to the Egyptian symbols which he assumes to have been 
used as letters. To the majority of those hieroglyphs,—imdeed 
to very nearly all of them that are of common occurrence,—he 
has assigned at least two phonetic values a piece ; while to a great 
many he has given three, and to some four, five, or even six such 
values ; the powers so appropriated in common to the same signs, 
being frequently very ill assorted with each other. ‘Thus he claims 
the option of using, as occasion may require, or “taking as he will,” 


* I do not consider it necessary to give copies or descriptions of the cha- 
racters alluded to; but, if the reader should regret the omission, let him only 
conceive a little figure of a man ina Russian or Prussian military uniform, and it 
will, for each instance, be just as applicable to the purpose, and as likely to have 
been used by the ancient Egyptians with the variety of phonetic significations 
here imagined, as the one selected by our hieroglyphic showman. 
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the 51st character of his collection, as 0, 6, OU, U, F, OY B, 


the 52nd “ es - a$ 0, 0, OU,-U, or F, 

the 67th 3 i te aS KytG, DJ, Or 'H, 

the 73rd nf MF as) Kj Hens. OL L, 
the-179th. ~,, 5 i as DJ, G, H, Or KH, 

the 187th _,, by be as SCA, SCH, CH, K, or H, 
the 192nd__,, re r as KH, H, SCH, or CH, 
the 222nd __,, 3 A as A, E, O, H, or R, 

the 23 1st 2 3, y as M, MH, SCH, or KH, 
thes: 234thiy i i ri as H, K,-KH, T, Or TH, 
the 240th __,, if A as'S,) 050, OLA: 


The power R, which is in this list annexed to the character 
distinguished by the number 222, M. Salvolini does not, at first, 
enumerate among those belonging to it, but afterwards indi- 
rectly adds in the course of his argument. Of the proof used 
by him, in this instance, I give an outline as a sample of the rest. 
He first assumes that the character in question immediately 
represents three stalks of papyrus (it might as well be taken for 
the picture of any thing else consisting of three parts) ; and then 
tells us, on the authority of Kircher, that the old Egyptian 
name of this plant was ERBIN. If both assumptions could be 
proved true, and if, still further, it could be shown that this 
character was ever phonetically employed, the three points so 
established being combined, would justify the assigning to it the 
power E; but for its other two vowel powers of A and O, no 
ground whatever is offered, further than the ipse dixit of our 
author. His reasons for the consonantal values of the character 
are so curious, that I shall subjoin them in his own words. 
“ La valeur de H, dont il est affecté le plus souvent, peut avoir 
Porigine suivante. D/’aprés la lecture que j’ai offerte du nom 
Kgyptien du papyrus, il est permis de regarder comme initiale 
de ce nom, soit la voyelle €, soit la consonne p [of course the 
character connected with this word may stand for either EF. or 
RJ]; or on posséde dans le Copte méme des exemples nombreux 
de ces deux initiales que les scribes font précéder ou non de la 
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lettre 9,, H; a la maniére de /’espri¢ des Grecs [and therefore 
the character may also stand for H].’—Analyse Gramma- 
ticale, &c., p. 55. Here it is implied that the orthography 
observed in the phonetic use of hieroglyphs may be collected, 
1°. from that of Coptic—a graphic system, which had so 
late an origin, that it did not commence till after the time of 
Clemens Alexandrinus, who, in his description of all the 
different kinds of Egyptian writing, makes no mention of this 
kind ;—and 2°. from that of Greek. The first of these positions 
is obviously false; the second is perfectly true, in the instance 
before us; but then it makes directly against the point, im 
proof of which our author has brought it forward. The Greeks 
had no letter of H power, nor had they, at first, any marks of 
aspiration ; and even when these were subsequently introduced 
mto Greek writing, they were not at all considered as letters. 
By arguments of similar weakness, M. Salvolini has endeavoured 
to prove, of above forty different hieroglyphs, that they were 
used to stand for the letter H ;—a letter which I have shown in 
my first volume, with, I submit, a high degree of probability, 
had no existence whatever in the phonetic system of the Kgyp- 
tians. And when this circumstance is taken into consideration, 
along with a great number of others there adduced, all bearmg 
on the same point, their combined strength establishes, I will 
venture to say, beyond the reach of doubt, the fact, that the 
system in question was derived from observation of that of the 
Greeks. Accordingly when the Egyptians advanced from pho- 
netic writing of the lowest grade to an alphabetic system, they 
adopted the Greek letters, even to their very shapes ; but, having 
by this time formed an intercourse with some of the Shemitic 
nations, particularly with the Jews, of whom great numbers 
were settled in Alexandria, they thence became acquainted with 
the utility of letters of H power, and added two such letters to 
their alphabet. But still, in their phonetic use of hieroglyphs, 
they, from the force of habit, persevered in abstaining from the 
employment of any character with that power. 

The examples in the foregoing list, which are, upon a cur- 
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sory inspection, selected from a large assemblage of signs applied 
in a similar manner, will be sufficient to give an idea of the 
prominent feature of our author’s theory, and his principal ex- 
pedient for extracting Coptic from the Rosetta hieroglyphs. 
The strange diversity of powers which he has attached to the 
characters assumed to be used as letters, is, I believe, as indis- 
pensable to the making any progress in the operation he 
attempted, as his extravagant augmentation of the number of 
those characters; but it is also equally unauthorized by the 
graphic practice of the Egyptians, as displayed in the hiero- 
glyphic names of their later sovereigns,—the only part of their 
writing in which the existence of phonetic designations has been 
clearly established, so as to be on all hands acknowledged. In 
that part no well-ascertained instance can be produced of the 
same hieroglyph standing for letters of powers wholly different 
and unconnected with each other. With respect to the conso- 
nantal hieroglyphs, very few of them are therein found employed 
with more than single powers; and, in the case of those few, 
the second values are always such as are cognate to the first. 
Nor can the apparently indiscriminate use of the characters 
standing for L and R inside the royal cartouches, be considered 
as an exception to this remark; for, that some connexion sub- 
sists between those consonants, is evident from the present prac- 
tice of the Chinese and Japanese, the former of whom constantly 
utter L for R, and the latter, R for L. Besides, the remains of 
the Coptic that are still extant, render it highly probable that 
just a similar difference of articulation prevailed of old among 
the Egyptians of different dialects; and if this was actually the 
fact, then they did not, at least originally, use the hieroglyphs 
in question indifferently with either phonetic value, but one 
portion of the nation confined them all to the single power of 
L, and the other to the single power of R. A greater degree 
of unsteadiness in the phonetic application of their characters is 
observable in their designations of vowels, the boundaries be- 
tween which are not so distinctly marked as between consonants, 
and in the expression of which even the most enlightened 
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nations of the present day have fallen into very striking irregu- 
larities. The hieroglyphs applied to this class of powers are 
not only shifted from one vowel to another, but are also made 
to stand for W and Y, which are found expressed by U (or OU) 
and I, placed before or between other vowel-signs. The latter 
extension, however, of the powers of characters was made also 
by the Greeks, exactly in the same way, and 1s strictly legi- 
timate, as the articulations of the two consonants in question are 
really produced by the vowels substituted for them, when ut- 
tered in the combinations alluded to; but the transfer of vowel 
hieroglyphs to the office of any other consonants is a monstrous 
confusion of signs, which cannot, I will venture to assert, be 
brought home to the Egyptians in any part of their writing that 
is known, beyond a doubt, to be phonetic. 

Upon the occasion of deciphering a certain group in the 
Rosetta inscription, M. Salvolini indirectly admits that the same 
hieroglyph cannot be made to stand in different places for let- 
ters of wholly different powers; for he justifies his reading the 
initial character as H, instead of S, by asserting that there is an 
affinity between those two articulations. His words are as fol- 
low: “ la valeur phonétique individuelle des signes qui le 
composent est certame; le signe initial que je transcris par H, 
représente, 11 est vrai, plus généralement la consonne SCH, 
mais les consonnes SCH, CH, H, et KH, ayant une érozte 
affinite entre elles, ont pu étre souvent représentées par un seul 
et méme signe.”—Analyse Grammaticale Raisonnee, &c., 
p. 220. Very few, I apprehend, are likely to assent to the close 
affinity ascribed by our ingenious author to the powers which 
are here brought together ; but, at all events, he does not main- 
tain any similarity between consonants and vowels, and yet, in 
several instances, he exhibits them as represented in common by 
the same hieroglyphs. 

Let us now, for a moment, consider the effect of the un- 
bounded ambiguity which he was forced to introduce into the 
phonetic system in question, by his efforts to make out Coptic 
from the general text (outside the cartouches) of Egyptian 
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hieroglyphic legends. Ifa group, supposed to represent a word, 
be composed of five characters, each of which has four different 
powers, it may be read in above a thousand different ways; and 
this number is not to be reduced on account of the unnatural 
collision of powers in some of the combinations; for nothing 
can be more uncouth or barbarous than many of the decipherings 
which are sanctioned by the Champollion school. Ifa sentence 
contains two such groups, it will admit of more than a million 
of different readings; and the amount of these variations can be 
greatly augmented in several ways; 1°. by the transpositions which 
are allowed of characters in the same group; 2°. by the passing 
over as determinatives such as do not, in their phonetic capacity, 
suit the decipherer’s purpose ; 3°. by interposing vowels ad libi- 
tum between adjacent characters when standing for consonants; 
and 4°. by altering the distribution of the series of characters 
into groups. ‘The particular case I have here put, I admit to 
be an extreme one; but it is far from impossible, according to 
our author’s theory, and is fairly deducible from his phonetic 
principles. Without, however, resorting to extremes, it is ob- 
vious that the general run of sentences, formed of elements as 
ambiguous as he supposed the Egyptian hieroglyphs to be, must 
be capable of such a diversity of wordings as would be, to human 
apprehension, quite endless. ‘This versatility he appears to con- 
sider a great. perfection in hieroglyphic writing, and, upon one 
occasion, calls it “l’heureuse flexibilité du systéme des écritures 
sacrees.”— Analyse Gram. &c. p. 146. Undoubtedly the flexi- 
bility in question is very propitious to any one who wishes to 
make out a predetermined meaning from an assigned legend ; 
but is most unfavourable to the object of discovering with what 
meaning that legend was actually written, or by what words its 
author intended that it should be read. 

A great deal more might be urged upon this point; but 
enough, I conceive, has now been stated, under the head of in- 
direct arguments against the phonetic theory of the Champollion 
school, such as may be derived from the consideration of the 


results to which, when pushed to its legitimate consequences. 
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this theory unavoidably leads. In parting with M. Salvolim, I 
must express my regret that his work is not more fully pub- 
lished, and has not met with a wider circulation ; as I know of 
none which, as far as I can judge from the part of it I have 
seen, is better calculated to disabuse the public mind of very 
gross error, and thereby prepare the way for the general re- 
ception of truth on the subject to which it relates. ‘This author 
has directly submitted the theory in question to the only true 
and decisive test of it within our reach, by giving it the exten- 
sion necessary for its application to the deciphering of the hiero- 
glyphic lines upon the Rosetta monument ; and has thus brought 
the matter to an issue, the nature and bearing of which cannot 
be mistaken. In his undertaking, indeed, he has not evinced 
much judgment,—that faculty appears to have been quite para- 
lysed in him, by the violence of his prejudices in favour of the 
system he advocates;—-but he certainly has shown considerable 
ingenuity, perseverance, and research; qualities, which might, 
perhaps, have long since conducted him to the solution of the 
problem he encountered, if they had been exercised by him 
under the guidance of sound principles. 

Upon the second Part of the Grammaire Egyptienne, Sehiich 
came out in thé’ course of the year before last, I shall have oc- 
casion to make but few observations; as those contained in the 
critique already submitted to the reader from the Hcho du Monde 
Savant, are as applicable to this, as to the first Part. What I 
wish principally to add, in the way of supplement to that article, 
is some notice of the unwarrantable liberties taken by M. Cham- 
pollion with the hieroglyphic texts quoted by him ;—at least 
with those of most importance, namely, the few msulated pas- 
sages he has presented to us from the Rosetta inscription, and 
which I have compared with the plate of that inscription pub- 
lished by the Antiquarian Society of London in 1803. I do 
not find fault with his growpmg the characters nm any manner 
he pleased, provided he made no change in either the shape of 
the hieroglyphs, or in the order in which they follow each 
other; but to neither of these precautions has he paid the 
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slightest attention. ‘Thus, in the third example of page 314, 
selected from the thirteenth line of the Rosetta hieroglyphs, he 
has altogether omitted four characters, which, in the original, 
immediately follow the one first quoted by him (an eye) ; 
while he has entirely altered the second in order, according to 
his arrangement of the series, and greatly changed the eighth. 
Again, in the second example of page 315, taken from the third 
line of the Rosetta monument, and consisting, as he has given 
the series, only of six characters, he has omitted three belonging 
to the inscription, between those he has placed second and third ; 
while, per contra, the first and last exhibited by him in this 
series, not only do not appear in the British engraving near the 
rest, but actually are no where to be found in any part of what 
remains of the third line. Again, in the third example of page 
429, taken from the sixth line of the Rosetta stone, he represents 
two hieroglyphs as next to each other, which are, in the inscrip- 
tion itself, separated by the intervention of twenty-six characters. 
Those characters, deed, constitute groups, whose significations 
are well known; but still, what right had he to leave them out, 
in his extract from the original, or their meaning, in his transla- 
tion, without apprizing the reader that he had done so? It is 
unnecessary to pursue this subject farther, and I shall close my 
observations upon it with remarking, that, notwithstanding all 
the latitude he allowed himself in changing detached portions of 
the Rosetta inscription, he still failed to give those portions 
even the appearance of supporting his views. Thus, in the in- 
stance of the first of the hieroglyphic sentences above referred 
to, there is but one word of the Greek translation extant, 
KATENIAYTON (at the beginning of the fifty-third line, 
several words in the concluding part of preceding line being lost 
by the mutilation of the stone); and this one answers to a 
figure at the end of the quoted series of hieroglyphs, which our 
author himself admits to be an ideagraphic representation of a 
year; so that, as far as the Rosetta inscription is concerned, he 
was left at full liberty to represent all the preceding figures of 
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his quotation as either ideagraphically or phonetically used, and 
to assign to their combinations whatever meaning best suited his 
purpose. Thus again, in the case of the last of the examples I 
touched upon, there are, in the middle of the corresponding 
Greek, exclusively of the terms expressive of the meaning of the 
omitted groups, the followmg words and fragment of a word 
(occupying the end of the extant part of the thirty-eighth line), 
EN EKASTQOI IEPOI EN TOI EMI@A .. , which are 
succeeded by a chasm of some length, though not as great as that 
previously mentioned. But of those words, and the chasm after 
them, M. Champollion takes not the slightest notice, in either 
his antique Coptic, or his French version of the passage; which 
versions he makes to correspond with the preceding and subse- 
quent Greek, and represents as complete, just as if nothing 
intermediate had been omitted. The former, therefore, of those 
passages, which, be it observed, are of his own selection, as the 
most favourable to his theory that he could find in the Rosetta 
inscription, affords him no support whatever; and the latter 
makes directly against him. 

There is but one pomt more to which I shall advert, as 
respects the second part of the Grammaire Egyptienne. The 
author, mm this work, admits as ideagraphic signs, not only the 
characters he calls determinatives, and which he looks upon as 
significant in a secondary way, and placed after phonetic desig- 
nations to supply their defects; but also certain hieroglyphs 
which he considers to be used as primary expressions of thought. 
Thus, in the following passage, he states that adjectives are 
sometimes symbolically denoted. ‘ Un certain nombre d’ad- 
jectifs furent rendus au moyen de métaphores, par Vimage 
d’objets dans lesquels dominait la qualité qwil s’agissait d’ex- 
primer.” —p. 316. And in his account of hieroglyphic verbs 
he still more fully contradicts his former theory. But let us 
hear what he has last asserted upon this subject, in his own 
words. ‘“ Les mots de la langue parlée affirmant par eux-mémes 
existence d’un sujet avec un attribut déterminé, c’est-a-dire, 
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les verbes concrets ou attributifs, ont été exprimés dans le sys- 
teme graphique Egyptien, soit hiéroglyphique, soit hiératique, 
par le moyen de celle des trois espéces de caractéres qui appor- 
tait le plus de clarté et de précision dans la peinture de V’idée 
notée par chacun de ces verbes en particulier. I] en résulta, en 
consequence, que les uns sont rendus par de véritables caractéres 
mumiques ou figuratifs; d’autres par des signes symboliques, et 
@’autres enfin au moyen de caractéres phonétiques : ces derniers 
representent fidélement le son du mot usité dans la langue 
parlée, tandis qu’on n’a exprimé que /’dée seule par les deux 
premiéres méthodes.”’—p. 341. 

In the work in question, however, it is still maintained, that 
by far the greatest number of verbs are phonetically expressed 
in the hieroglyphic records. If it were not for this salvo, the 
author might be considered, in the last cited passage, as formally 
renouncing his previous theory, and adopting mine; but, at all 
events, it must be allowed, that he greatly changed his opinion 
on the subject, though he does not make the slightest allusion 
to any such change, but writes on, just as if he had always been 
of the same way of thinking. 

In some of his examples of verbs, mimetically expressed, I 
think it likely that he is right. ‘Thus he states that the figure 
of a man walking, if facing im the same direction as the rest. of 
the figures, signifies o go; but if looking the opposite way, it 
then denotes to return. ‘ L’image d’un homme marchant, les 
bras pendants le long du corps, dans la direction méme que suit 
la ligne des caractéres dont cette image fait partie, exprime 
lidee!aitemge «1 Cntren,,...... Une image semblable se deri- 
geant dans un sens opposé et contrairement a la marche de tous 
les autres caractéres composant la ligne ou la colonne d’hiéro- 
glyphes, represente Videe, .... revenir, sortir.”—p. 342. 

In his account of the symbolic expressions of verbs, he ad- 
vanced only part of the way towards the true state of the case. 
Thus he makes an extended arm (which he previously insisted 
had never any signification but that of a vowel), according as it 
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holds a small wine vessel,” a whip,” or a weapon,° to denote the 
verbs fo give, to direct, or to conquer ; but he failed to reach 
the ultimate step in this analysis, by which he would have found, 
that the extended arm alone signifies action in general, and that 
according to the emblems with which it is accompanied, it 18 
restricted to the expression of particular kinds of action. In 
like manner, he perceived that the figure of a sceptre, joined 
with particular emblems, served to denote certain verbs ;° but 
he altogether failed to discover that this hieroglyph, immediately 
significant of power, and thence of action, commuted the sym- 
bols with which it is combined into expressions of verbs, in the 
same way as the extended arm does; and most unwarrantably 
assumed that the commutation was effected by prefixing the 
letter S to the word by which the commuted symbol was, before 
its change, to be read. Thus he reads the hieroglyphic emblems 
of life, goodness, greatness, and a character which is known by the 
context of the Rosetta inscription to be the figure of an elevating 
machine,° by the Coptic words uot} (onh),—sogpe (nofre),— 


@ « Un bras humain tenant une vase destiné 4 contenir le vin, le plus ordi- 
naire des offrandes, exprime le verbe,.... donner en présent, présenter en 
offrande.”—p. 351. 

> « Un bras tenant un fouet, devint le signe tropique de l’idée conduire, 
diriger.”—p. 392. 

¢ « Un bras tenant le casse-téte ou massue, la plus ancienne des armes 
Egyptiennes, exprime le verbe, ... . étre fort, étre vainqueur.”—p. 352. 

4 <« Quelques verbes transitifs sont méme formés de Particulation [here he 
gives two forms of the Egyptian sceptre, which he takes it for granted are always 
phonetically used as the letter S$] placée devant un adjectif ou un nom com- 
mun.”—p. 441. « Plusieurs de ces verbes transitifs, fort usités dans les inscrip- 
tions monumentales [so then it appears after all, upon our author’s own admis- 
sion, that there are a great many verbs which are, at least in part, symbolically 
expressed in hieroglyphic writing], sont susceptibles d’étre tracés d’une maniere 
abréviative, par le moyen de I’articulation formative [here again are the two 
forms of the sceptre, one or other of which is to be taken; but it is to be looked 
on, according to our author, only as the consonant S], suivie du determinatif 
symbolique du verbe, ou de V’initiale du verbe exprimé phonetiquement.”— 
p. 442. 

¢ M. Champollion did not consider the above-mentioned figure as the picture of 
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N22 (7aa),—Kw (ko); and when they are joined to a sceptre, 
he reads the several combinations as follows: cwn&® (sonh),— 
citoype (snofre),—cna2&d (snaa),—cKuo (sko), which he, with- 
out the slightest ground for his assertion, states to be the antique 
Egyptian for, respectively, faire vivre, bonifier, agrandir, 
eriger.—p. 442. The first of these antique words, indeed, is 
found (with the exception of being written with the other Coptic 
letter of H power) in the Coptic language, but with meanings 
totally different from that here assigned to it.* Of the rest, no 
vestige can be traced in the extant remains of that language, 
nor is there the least reason to suppose they ever existed in it. 
But I have done with this author’s antiques, and shall not 
detain the reader with any further comments upon such down- 
right and palpable mountebankery. 

Another of the prelimmary arguments which I made use of 


the instrument employed in the action expressed, but as one of the hieroglyphic 
signs for the letter K; and he attributed to it this phonetic use for no other 
reason, as it would seem, but because he had found in the Coptic dictionaries a 
verb beginning with a letter of K power, and signifying an act having some re- 
mote connexion with that of elevating or erecting. But, however he may have 
made out this power for the figure, he, in consequence, read it, according as it 
is taken alone or in combination with a sceptre, KU) or CKU)3 the former of 
which words he translates placer, and the latter, faire placer, eriger.—p. 442. 
But eriger, which is the meaning he wanted to arrive at, is not at all equivalent 
to faire placer ; and to place is fully as much a transitive verb as to erect. His 
arbitrary assumption, therefore, as to the effect of an S prefixed to words in the 
antique Egyptian (that it converted nouns into verbs, and neuter verbs into 
transitive ones), is not borne out by his own exemplication of the subject, 
even if the particular examples adduced by him were allowed to be correct. 

The reader may see the figure in question, and the different ways in which 
it is, in the Rosetta inscription, combined with the sceptre or some of the human 
limbs, in Nos. 48, 58, and 78 of the third Plate in my first volume; where, by 
the way, he will find that the sceptre does not precede this figure (as M. Cham- 
pollion’s reading of the combination would require), but follows it. 

* Mr. Tattam gives, as follows, the various meanings with which CWS, 
(sonh) is used in the Coptic version of the Bible. wedav, ligare, vincire, 
Dan. iii. 20; ouprrodifev, obligare, Ps. xix.8; ovvdsiv, alligare, conjungere, 


Exod. xiv. 25; dtp, alligare, Mat. xiv. 3; émidety, vincire, Ps, evi. 10. 
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against Champollion’s pretended discovery, as to the general 
text of the hieroglyphic writing of the Egyptians being pho- 
netic, was founded on the testimony, to the very opposite effect, 
of persons who had the best opportunities of acquiring an accu- 
rate knowledge of the subject. Of the ancient authors who 
allude to this writing, every one, without a single exception, 
describes it as ideagraphic; even Clemens Alexandrinus, who 
mentions the use of letters in it, still, in speaking of its general 
nature, calls it symbolic. To the testimonies which I have 
already adduced upon this point, I shall beg leave here to add 
that of Diodorus Siculus, who passed some time in Egypt, and 
derived his information from those most qualified to give it. In 
describing the hieroglyphs used in Ethiopia, which he asserts to 
be the same as those of Egypt (an assertion fully borne out, by 
the remains of this writing which are found still to exist in the 
two countries), he thus expresses himself. ‘ Moreover, con- 
cerning the Ethiopic written characters, namely, those called by 
the Egyptians hieroglyphic, I must speak, in order that I may 
omit nothing of the description of ancient matters. It has, then, 
so happened, that the shapes of these are like to animals of every 
kind, and to human limbs, and also to instruments, chiefly those 
used by mechanics. For the graphic art among them expresses 
the subject to be told, not by the combining of syllables, but by 
the emphatic [because natural] signification of copied [i. e. 
mimetic] figures, and by the cooperation of metaphor with 
memory. For they draw a hawk, and a crocodile, and a serpent, 
also, from the human body, an eye, and a hand, and a face, and 
other such parts. The hawk, then, for them signifies every 
thing done quickly, on account of this bird being nearly the 
swiftest of the winged tribe, &c. &c.”—Diodort Siculi lib. 11. 
c. 4.2, The ancient hieroglyphs are here stated to be all of them 


2 Tleot && rOv Aifiomuwv yoaupdrwr, tov tap’ Aiyumriowg KaXov- 
is c ~ id ~ 
Levon lepoyAvgpiK@v, pytéov, iva pnd:ey Tapadrgiropev THY apxXaloAoyov- 
, , 4 ‘ A 7 ¢€ , > ~~ e la 
Lévy. soup [éBnxe Tolvuy Tove piv TbTOUC VTaDXELY a’TwY OMOlo’E 
, ~ ? > 5) “4 
Coole TavTosarote kat akowrnoloe avOowmwr, Eu © dpyavote, Kal pia- 
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ideagraphic ; and appear to be divided into two classes, those 
intended to express directly the objects they resemble, and 
those transferred to metaphoric significations ; while the enig- 
matic class is passed over, as not adapted to general commu- 
nication, but confined to the mysterious writings that were 
intelligible only to the priests and those initiated in their secrets. 
Whether I be right or not in this view of the less distinct por- 
tion of the expressions applied by Diodorus to the subject, it is, 
at all events, clear that he dwells principally on the metaphoric 
class ; and the passage proceeds with the illustration of the man- 
ner in which the characters of this class are significant, by 
giving the meanings of the several hieroglyphs named after the 
hawk ;—meanings which it is unnecessary to quote, as they 
have a general affinity, though not indeed in every instance a 
very close one, with those assigned to the same characters, by 
Plutarch, by Clemens of Alexandria, and by Horus Apollo. But 
what attaches a particular value to the account of the matter 
given by the Sicilian, and renders it more complete, as far as I 
can find, than that of any other ancient author, is the explicit 
denial it contains of the hieroglyphs being phonetically used, or 
combined together for the expression of syllables. The same 
denial is indeed virtually implied in the descriptions left us by 
other writers ; but it is more satisfactory and decisive to have 
placed before us, as on the present occasion, an express declara- 
tion upon the point. Of course, in making this declaration, 
Diodorus must be understood to speak only of the general text 
(outside the royal cartouches) of the Ethiopic or Egyptian 
records, as far as he had in contemplation such hieroglyphic 
legends as were not of great antiquity. For he cannot be sup- 
Atora TEKTOVLKOIC. Ov yao ék the TOY ovAXNaBav suvbécewe 1 yoaupa- 
TiK) Tap’ avToic Tov UroKElpEvoY Adyov arrodiowor, GAN 2 zuddoewe 
TWY METAypagopévwy Kai Herapopag pvtun ovvnPAnuéEvnc. yoadover 
yap iépaxa kat KookdceAov, ere 8 Opty, Kal TOV Kk TOV GwWUATO? TeV 
avOpurwv o¢0arpdv, Kat Xépa, kal TodowmTor, kal Eréoa TovavTa. 6 pty 
ovv iépa& avrotc onuatve: révra O&éwe yivdpueva, dia 7d ZWov TovTO THY 
TTNVOV OYEOoV umapyev Obbrarov, ks TA. 
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posed ignorant of the fact, that phonetic designations of names 
had been introduced into this writing; and the circumstance of 
his omitting to qualify his general description of it on their ac- 
count, only shows how very inconsiderable an element of the 
system they must in his time have formed ;—an inference which 
can, in like manner, be drawn from the equally unqualified ex- 
pressions of authors who wrote upon the subject, even at a later 
period than he did. 

With respect to the meanings assigned by different ancient 
writers to certam hieroglyphs, I have already mentioned that 
they do not always agree; and I must here add, by the way, 
that in some instances they differ, not only from each other, but 
also from the significations of the very same characters, as dedu- 
cible from the Rosetta inscription. This is a curious subject, 
into the discussion of which, however, it is beside my present 
purpose to enter; and I here notice the circumstance only as it 
serves to show, that, although the Egyptian hieroglyphs were,— 
from being resemblances of natural, or at least of familiar ob- 
jects,—remarkably fixed in their shapes, they yet were subject 
to continual changes of meaning, as long as the writing com- 
posed of them remained in common use. But, however the 
Greek authors in question may vary from each other in the par- 
ticular meanings, ascribed by them to hieroglyphs, and which 
have been transmitted to us, they are unanimous as to the general 
manner in which those meanings are conveyed, and as to the 
fact of the ancient hieroglyphic writing being ideagraphically 
significant ;—a view in which Tacitus, without entering into 
special illustrations, fully concurs.*. The combined evidence of 
such a body of witnesses surely could never have been set aside 
in favour of the boasting pretensions of Champollion, had not 
the public, fascinated by these pretensions, evaded the force of 


* I do not add to the Latin testimony on the subject, the evidence of 
Ammianus Marcellinus, and of Macrobius, because they did not live till after 
this writing had gone out of use; yet, surely, even their authority ought to have 
far more weight with us upon the point, than that of any modern writer. 
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ancient testimony, through some lurking suspicion that its meaning 
might possibly have been mistaken. The explicit manner, there- 
fore, in which Diodorus Siculus has expressed himself upon the 
main point in dispute, is particularly useful, as it removes all 
rational ground for the further continuance of such delusion. 
There was an artifice practised by the Egyptian insculptors 
in the latter ages of their writing, the effects of which greatly 
contribute to the notion now prevailing, of phonetic designations 
having been employed by them much earlier than they really 
were ;—I mean, their substituting phonetic for ideagraphic 
writing in the older 20m cartouches, though they left the idea- 
graphic prenoms unaltered, prenoms so written having continued 
in use during the whole of the Greek dynasty. This interest- 
ing fact is noticed in the Essay on Hieroglyphs of the late Mr. 
Salt. Huis account of the matter is as follows :— I have a fine 
monument of marble, where the characters in one of the ovals 
(containing probably the name) have been, throughout, inten- 
tionally erased, and they are always those of the second ring, 
the characters in the first being left untouched. I have ob- 
served the same fact on several temples, where the name of the 
founder has been displaced by that of a Ptolemy, while the 
titles in the first rmg have been preserved as suiting equally 
well, no doubt, a Ptolemy as a Pharaoh.” —Essay, &c., p. 23. 
In the description at the close of this extract, which is inciden- 
tally given of the nature of the old Egyptian ideagraphic deno- 
minations, there will be found some corroboration of my account 
of their essential defect ; viz. that they can only suggest,—and 
that too by a very arbitrary species of association,—spoken 
names that are otherwise preserved; but altogether fail to re- 
vive the memory of those which are once lost. For it is plain 
that a written denomination cannot be equally applicable to 
every name, till after it has ceased to recall any one in particu- 
lar to the reader’s mind. The cases of alteration mentioned in 
this passage, are only those in which new names, as well as new 
writing, were substituted for the old; but we may be certain 
that, when the older denominations could be read, or even the 
D2 
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remotest conjecture be formed of the verbal names with which 
they had been arbitrarily connected, the restoration of those 
names, designated in an improved and more durable manner, 
was far preferred to the insertion in their places of such as be- 
longed to a foreign dynasty. Or, if the influence of the 
Ptolemies be supposed to have interfered with the indulgence 
of this predilection, yet still, at all events, there was nothing to 
prevent its having been acted on before the Greek dynasty, 
during the short intervals that the Egyptians were free from 
the Persian yoke. I have, in my first volume, noticed the pro- 
bability of phonetic cartouches having been, in later times, sub- 
joined, in some instances, to the ideagraphic denominations of 
the more ancient sovereigns of Egypt, since, originally, there was 
but one cartouche appropriated to each name. But the infor- 
mation conveyed to us by Mr. Salt, which bears upon this sub- 
ject,—and which, by the way, he was too honest to suppress, 
although it tells most powerfully against the phonetic theory that 
he, imposed upon, hke many others, was induced to adopt ;— 
affords an additional way of accounting for the occasional ap- 
pearance of older names in phonetic writing ; and there can be 
very little doubt but that the phenomenon was sometimes pro- 
duced by the practice of the msculptors which he has brought 
under observation. ‘Thus the name of Psammetichus is found 
written (as exhibited in No. 121 of the Plates of the Précvs, 
or No. 6, Plate I. of my preceding volume) PSaMeTvK, with 
five characters corresponding to the five capitals im this word, 
and which were all used with the same powers durmg the Greek 
dynasty, except that standing for T. But it is known, from the 
testimony of Herodotus, that Greek writing was first introduced 
into Egypt in the reign of this prince ; and the phonetic system 
of the Egyptians,—which, to a certainty, was thence derived,— 
could hardly have commenced till some time after. We are, 
therefore, under the necessity of concluding, either that the 
above name was added to the old ideagraphic denomination of 
Psammetichus, or, if two cartouches were employed in royal de- 
signations so early as his time, that, then, the characters m the 
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second cartouche were altered in the manner explained by Mr. 
Salt. The addition, or alteration, probably was made not long 
before the dynasty of the Ptolemies, as the phonetic writing in 
it differs so little from that which was then in use. 

Of the sculptural forgeries in question, a very remarkable 
instance may be clearly collected from the works of Champollion 
and his pupil Rosellini; although those authors have quite mis- 
taken its nature, and attributed to it a bearing the very reverse 
of that which really belongs to it. In consequence of their 
misrepresentations, great importance has been attached to this 
instance, as if it completely established the antiquity which is 
claimed for the phonetic writing of the Egyptians, and the truth 
of the history which has of late been raised upon that imaginary 
foundation. ‘To show the extent of the erroneous impression 
thus made upon the public mind, I select the following account 
of the matter from an entertaining popular work, written in a 
good spirit, but only in accordance with the prevailing notions 
of the day; it was published in the year 1836. 

“In my last lecture, treating of the chronology of Egypt, 
as now established by monuments, I mentioned one remarkable 
synchronism of Shishak and Rehoboam, as given by Rosellini. 
This king of Egypt is totally omitted by Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus, though Manetho mentions him under the name of 
Sesonchis, as founder of the twenty-second dynasty. I men- 
tioned the discovery of several monuments bearing the name of 
this king as Shishonk. This agreement between the two annals 
in so definite a manner, makes this point the proper basis of any 
system of Egyptian chronology, and as such Rosellini takes it. 
But [reserved for this meeting one monument completely es- 
tablishing this harmony, and agorginin at the same time, one of 
the most striking confirmations yet discovered of sacred history. 
This I proceed to lay before you. The first book of Kings 
(xiv. 24) and the second of Chronicles (xii. 2) inform us, that 
Shishak, king of Egypt, came against Juda, in the fifth year of 
Rehoboam, with 1200 chariots and 60,000 horsemen, and a 
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countless host; that, after taking the fortified places of the 
country, he approached to besiege Jerusalem, that the king and 
people humbled themselves before God, and that he, taking 
pity on them, promised them, that he would not destroy them, 
but still should give them imto the imvader’s hand to be his 
slaves; ‘ Nevertheless, they shall be his servants, that they may 
know my service, and that of the kingdoms of the nations.’ 
Shishak, therefore, came and took the spoil of the temple, 
and among it, the golden shields which Solomon had made 
(2 Chron. xii. 8). In the great court of Karnak, the exploits 
of this mighty conqueror, and restorer of the Egyptian power, 
are represented at full. We might naturally expect this con- 
quest of Juda to be included among them, the more so, as that 
kingdom might be considered at its zenith, just after Solomon 
had overawed all neighbouring nations by his splendid magnifi- 
cence. Let us see if this is so. In the representations at 
Karnak, Shishak is exhibited, accordmg to an image familiar in 
Egyptian monuments, as holding by the hair a crowd of kneeling 
figures heaped together, and with his right hand raised up, 
ready with one blow of his battle-axe to destroy them all. Be- 
sides these, the god Ammon-Ra, drives forward towards him a 
crowd of captives, with their hands tied behind them. If the 
first group represent those whom he destroyed, the second may 
well be supposed to contain those whom he only made his ser- 
vants, or simply overcame, and subjected to tribute. Accord- 
ing to the promise made him, the king of Juda was to be in 
this class, and in it we must look for him. Among the figures 
of captive kings we accordingly find one, with a physiognomy 
perfectly Jewish, as Rosellini observes. He has not as yet 
given the copy of this monument, though he has the legend 
(‘I Monumenti dell’ Egitto,’ Parte I. Monum. Stor. tom. i. 
p- 79); but that you may convince yourselves how truly un- 
egyptian, and how completely Hebrew the countenance of this 
personage is, I have had it exactly copied for you, from the 
engraving published of it at Paris, by Champollion (in his 
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‘Lettres écrites d’Egypte.’)* The profile [No, 1] with its 
beard, is every way Jewish, and to make this more apparent, I 
have placed beside it an Egyptian head | No. 2], quite charac- 
teristic of the natural type. Each of these captive monarchs 
bears a shield, indented as if to represent the fortifications of a 
city; and on this is written a hieroglyphic legend, which we 
may suppose to designate who he is. Most, if not all the shields, 
are so far defaced, as to be no longer legible, except that borne 
by our Jewish figure, which remains, as you see it in the draw- 
ing. The two feathers are the letters J. K.; the bird, OU. ; 
the open hand, D. or T.; thus we have Jeoud, the Hebrew 
for Juda. The next five characters represent the letters, 
H. A. M. L. K., and supplying the vowels, usually omitted in 
hieroglyphics, we have the Hebrew word with its article, 
Hamelek, the King. The last character always stands for the 
word Kah, a country. Thus we have a clear demonstration 
that this was the king of Juda, treated just as the Scripture tells 


us he was, reduced to servitude by Shishak or Shishonk, king ~ 


of Egypt. Well may we say, that no monument ever yet dis- 
covered, gives such new confirmatory evidence to the authen- 
ticity of Scripture history. I will close my observations, by 
remarking, that Paravey thinks a resemblance clearly discermble 
between the face of the king of Juda, and the received type of 
our Saviour’s countenance, particularly in the lower part; and 
thus a family likeness would exist between the ancestor and de- 
scendant.”—Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures, &c., vol. u. pp. 153-7. 

- Upon the likeness of the face in question to the Jewish 
physiognomy very little dependance can be placed; for the 
miserably low state of the pictorial art among the ancient 
Egyptians is familiar to every scholar, and well evinced by, 
among other circumstances, the want of shading to their figures, 
of which all that have been as yet found, as far as I can learn, 
appear entirely flat to the eye. The supposed resemblance of 


* The figures marked Nos. 1 and 2 in Plate I. are copies of those in Dr. 
Wiseman’s book, which are referred to in the extract here given. 
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the same profile to our Saviour,—whose appearance, when he 
was in mortal form upon earth, has been altogether lost, and 1s 
now wholly unknown to mankind,—is still more fanciful. But 
some allowance must be made, under this head, for the preju- 
dices of Dr. Wiseman as a Romanist.* 

With respect to the corroboration of Biblical chronology 
which is here so much dwelt upon, it seems rather strange to 
adduce, as a witness in support of its truth, Manetho, who 
makes the Egyptian monarchy commence above 3,300 years 
before the period at which the Deluge is placed, m the Hebrew 
text of the Scriptures. But passing by this trifling discrepance, 
and supposing, for the present, a perfect agreement between the 
Egyptian historian and the Bible, let us see how his evidence is 
confirmed by the records which have been alluded to. The 
picture discovered on the walls of the palace of Karnac in the 
magnificent ruins of the ancient city of Thebes, only exhibits _ 
an Egyptian monarch as a great conqueror ; but does not afford 
us the slightest clue towards determining who he was, or when | 
he lived. Oh! but there are numerous hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions on the same walls, in which the name of this king 
repeatedly occurs, presented to us in a phonetic combination, 
which certainly is the very one that was read Sesonchis by 
Manetho. In reply to this, I must observe,’ that, in the 
first place, we have no certainty, even as to the manner in 
which Manetho wrote the word in question; it is transmitted 
to us from him by Georgius the Syncellus, not only Sesonchis, 


2 When a Romanist of fair character assures us, that in kneeling before 
images, whether formed of marble, or drawn upon canvas, he does not worship 
them, but merely makes use of them to excite in his mind a more vivid impres- 
sion of those to whom he really addresses his prayers, I do not think we have 
a right to refuse credit to his solemn declaration. But I must observe that, 
even when the practice in question is thus restricted, it, still, has an inevitable 
tendency to produce the notion of some likeness between a statue, or picture, 
immediately looked to during the act of praying, and the person thereby 
represented ; and it is to this prejudice, which, ih fact, is inseparable from the 
discipline of the Romish Church, that I have above alluded. 
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on the authority of Africanus, but also Sesenchosis, on that of 
Kusebius; and the probability of his having correctly quoted 
the latter author on the point, is strengthened by the remains of 
the Chronicon that have been through other channels preserved, 
while there is no such support of his quotation from the former 
writer. In the second place, there is still less certamty as to — 
this word,—whether Sesenchosis, or Sesonchis, or Shishak, — 
“take which you will,’—being the same as that expressed by 
the hieroglyphic group referred to. ‘The cartouche, in the bot- 
tom of which this group is found, bemg the nom-cartouche of 
the pair numbered 116 in the Plates of the Précis, is inserted 
in Plate I., with the mark No. 3 annexed to it; and the reader 
may perceive that the combination occupying the lower part of 
the figure, has fewer characters than are requisite to make it 
correspond with the consonants of either Greek name, and, on 
the other hand, more than those of the Hebrew name, the aspi- 
rated S of the Hebrew being only a single letter, though here 
represented by two Roman ones. Moreover, there are but two 
of those characters whose phonetic values are ascertained, the 
penultimate and last; which, when phonetically used, have re- 
spectively the powers of N and K. Thé former power excludes 
the Hebrew word; and, although both occur in the middle of 
the Greek terms, yet surely this is not sufficient to prove that 
the group should be read by either of them; particularly as 
there is no external circumstance whatever recorded, that would 
serve to identify the hero in the Theban picture with the sove- 
reign at the head of the twenty-second dynasty; of whom 
Manetho does not state that he ever conquered the Jews, or 
even that he was a conqueror at all. But let us for a moment 
suppose that the group before us was read by Manetho, as the 
founder of his twenty-second dynasty, and, again, that this sove- 
reign was the same as the Shishak of Scripture; then, I must 
add, that even so, the Egyptian insculpture is not the slightest 
authority for the name in question. For, no matter whether this 
group be the original designation of the name of the conqueror 
depicted on the Theban walls, or only a spurious substitution, as 
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it is phonetic, it must have been insculped nearly four hundred 
years after the life-time of the prince, to whom, on the present 
supposition, it is referred; and it 1s quite impossible that idea- 
graphic writing and tradition,—the only means of transmitting 
it through the intervening space,—could have preserved any 
vestige of the true name for so great a length of time. 

But, it will be asked, does not the writing on the shield com- 
pletely identity the Theban hero with Shishak? Here I must 
acknowledge myself indebted to Dr. Wiseman for a very hearty 
laugh,—unaccompanied, however, by any unkindly feeling to- 
wards him, and excited by his simplicity alone ; as I am confident 
it was not with design that he assisted in propagating the delu- 
sion, inthis instance, imposed upon the public by the Champollion 
school. Undoubtedly, the writing on the captive’s shield is the 
Hebrew for the King of Judah, transcribed into phonetic hiero- 
glyphs, and is plainly and perfectly legible ; but then it belongs— - 
as every one in the slightest degree acquainted with the subject 
must at once perceive—to the very latest style employed in 
this system; there is not a single character m it peculiar to 
the mode of phonetic designation which preceded the Greek 
dynasty. This legend, therefore, was insculped, certainly after 
the dominion of the Greeks, and, most probably after that of the 
Romans, had commenced in Egypt; that is, some time, and 
most likely a considerable one, after the Jews had been settled 
in great numbers in Alexandria. Thus, we can easily account 
for the use of a Hebrew expression by an Egyptian, who could 
have known nothing of the Hebrew language till after the con- 
quest of his country by Alexander the Great, as, till then, he had 
no extensive intercourse with the Jews; for, as to that which 
subsisted between the two nations in very remote times, it must 
have been wholly forgotten; ideagraphic records not being suffi- 
cient to preserve the memory of any very ancient transaction. 
That the inscription under consideration is a mere forgery, of 
comparatively later times, is evident, even from the manner in 
which it is described ; for, if it were not so, why should it be 
quite legible, ie those in the other shields are altogether 
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defaced? But, whether the obliteration was the work of time, 
or of the msculptor, perpetrated by him in order to conceal the 
difference between the old and new writing, it obviously 
afforded him an option as to the shield in which he would insert 
his forgery ; and, of course, he selected that of the captive, whose 
appearance happened to be best suited to his purpose. In fine, 
it would appear that, after he heard from the Jews, of the capture 
of Jerusalem, im ancient times, by an Egyptian king,—a piece of 
information which, as respecting a very remote event, he could 
not have learned from the ideagraphic records of his own coun- 
try ;—he transcribed the title in question ito phonetic signs 
immediately expressing the original Hebrew words, in order to 
give the greater semblance of authenticity to a legend which 
gratified his national vanity. 

Upon the orthography of the writing in the captive’s shield, 
[ have some remarks to make, as it affords me an opportunity of 
illustrating two of those positions, already established in my first 
volume, which serve clearly to mark out the Greek origin of 
this method of designation, and to sever it from all connexion 
with the graphic systems of the Shemitic languages. That the 
insculptor of the legend before us was long habituated to Greek, 
rather than to Shemitic writing, is evident, even from the cir- 
cumstance of his inverting the two words of the Hebrew title, 
m7 790, in which the second word 1s on the left hand; but, in 
the order observed in Greek writing, that left-hand word would 
be considered the first; and, accordingly, we find its phonetic 
representation placed at the top of the shield. 

But to proceed to particulars,—the character immediately 
under the hand does not belong, as is stated in the foregoing 
extract, to the bottom combination, but to the top one; for 
790 (pronounced MeLeK, though there are no separate signs 
in it for the letters here given in Italics), the Hebrew for king, — 
which is written in the same way in the hieroglyphs, with only 
this difference, that there is a character (the extended arm) for 
the first vowel of the word, while there is no letter for either 
vowel in the Hebrew group,—being, as the grammarians express 
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it, in regimen, or governing a genitive case, is, on that account, 
excluded from having the definite article prefixed to it. More- 
over, the hieroglyphic character in question has not at all, as is 
asserted in the Champollion school, the power of H, but that of 
A; as is proved in the fourth chapter of my first volume; in 
which place it is also shown that there was no H whatever in 
the collection of phonetic hieroglyphs used by the Egyptians, 
any more than in the alphabetic writing of the Greeks. ‘The 
top combination here serves to elucidate this point, im both 
respects, for the corresponding Hebrew, M717, which may be 
written in our letters YeHUDaH,* has twice inserted in it a 
letter of H value, one of which is just as essential to a correct 
utterance of the word as the other; but the first H is con- 
fessedly not represented in the hieroglyphic combination, and, 
therefore, neither is the second. Both are absent, obviously for 
the same reason as in Greek; not for want of aspirations m 
pronunciation, but because there were no characters used as 
letters to express those aspirations in either graphic system. 
The second point of resemblance to Greek, and of discrepance 
from Shemitic writing, here exemplified, is the phonetic repre- 
sentation of the initial consonant of YeHUDaH by means of a 
vowel, precisely in the same manner as in lovda, the Greek 
imitation of this word. The two feathers never stand for two 
distinct letters, as is, to make out a fictitious appearance of con- 
nexion with Hebrew orthography, on this occasion asserted by 
the writers, from whom our author borrowed his alliteration of 
the phonetic signs upon the shield; they always denote a single 
vowel, generally a long one (on which account, perhaps, it 1s 
that the sign is doubled in the hieroglyphic system, as it 1s 
trebled in the enchorial one), and more commonly an I than an 
E. Still further, this compound sign, consisting of two feathers, 
never denotes a consonant, except in the same way as the Greek 


* The large vowel-letter in this word denotes a vowel, for which there is a 
distinct separate sign in the Hebrew group; the small Italics, those for which 
there are not, in the same group, any such signs. 
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vowel tota does, namely, by contracting in pronunciation the 
number of syllables of a word. Thus, the Greek imitation of 
the Hebrew articulate sound Yehudah, is, in our letters J-d-da 
(for the Greek ov is equivalent to a long w), a trisyllable be- 
ginning with a vowel, but it may, by a forced utterance, be 
contracted into Ydda ;* and, exactly in a similar manner, the 
phonetic imitation, on the shield, of the same articulate sound, is 
naturally pronounced J-z-ta, but may be contracted into Yuta. 
The only circumstance in which the powers of the phonetic 
combination of signs, here exhibited, differ from those of the 
corresponding Greek one, is in the substitution of T for D;—a 
substitution which could not be avoided, because there was no 
character appropriated to the latter power in the system of pho- 
netic hieroglyphs of the Egyptians; though they had one in 
their alphabetic scheme, which they adopted at a period when 
they were better acquainted with Greek writing; but still, even 
afterwards, they, to the last, from the force of habit, persevered 
in the expression of D, by characters of T value in their hiero- 
glyphic designations of sound. With this unavoidable exception, 
the two combinations, compared together, are actually so identical 
in the powers of their elements, that one might be led to sup- 
pose the insculptor had before him, for transcription, a Greek, 
instead of a Hebrew legend, if it were not for the other group 
of characters on the shield, which, upon that supposition, would 
have phonetically expressed, not melek, but basileus. 

Before quitting this subject, I beg the reader to observe the 
trick played, according to our author’s representation of the 
matter, by the two hieroglyphic savans, in reading the extended 
arm out of its proper place, in order to make out the syllable 
ha, which they supposed to be the Hebrew definite article pre- 
fixed to melek. ‘The practice, then, of inverting the order of 


* To express the sound of this word according to the more ancient use of 
our letters, it should be written Juda. But the pronunciation of J has, in mo- 
dern times, been quite altered,—at least among the English and French. In 
Italian, and in German orthography, this letter still retains its original power. 
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phonetic characters in the composition of a word, is not con- 
fined to Salvolini; though he, openly avowing a course subver- 
sive of every correct principle of phonetic writing, has pursued 
it to a greater extent than either his master or any of his fellow- 
students. In the instance before us, the little piece of dishonesty 
which has been practised, was, as it happens, quite gratuitous ; 
as neither is the syllable ha expressed in the legend, nor, if it 
were, would it be written with more than a single character, no 
matter whether the Greek or the Shemitic style were adopted. 
In Greek this syllable is always expressed by a letter for its 
second element, and in Shemitic writing by one for its first. 
And here again the hieroglyphic method of expressing sound 
exactly agrees with the Greek one; as, for example, the first 
two letters of the name Hadrianus are written with the hiero- 
glyph, an extended arm,* which is, on all sides, admitted to be 
used as a vowel-letter; even Salvolini does not assign to it a 
consonantal power. In’short, in every respect m which the two 
styles of alphabetic writing can be contrasted with each other, it 
will be found, that phonetic designations, formed by means of 
Egyptian hieroglyphs, participate in the nature of the Greek, 
and are opposed to that of the Hebrew style. ‘This point has 
been much more fully proved in my first volume; but still, I 
have taken the present occasion of reverting to it, on account of 
the important consequences with which it is attended. In the 
first place, from the close connexion between the Greek and 
phonetic methods of designation, combined with the evidence of 
Herodotus, as to the country from which the former method 
was derived,” and the time of its ntroduction among the Egyp- 


* They are sometimes written with another hieroglyph of disputed power ; 
but two characters used in corresponding positions in two designations of the 
same name, having evidently the same value, the less known power must be 
determined by that which is better known. This is a recognized principle in 
phonetic decipherings, and that by which all homophones have been detected. 

> The close’ connexion between the two systems, in a great variety of par- 
ticulars of a very peculiar nature, only proves that one of them was derived 
from the other; but does not show which of the two, as compared with each 
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tians, it follows that the phonetic use of signs in Egypt did not 

commence till after the age of Psammetichus. In the second 
place, from this first consequence, as well as from the total dis- 
crepance between Shemitic and phonetic designations, it follows, 
that the Hebrew alphabet was not derived from the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs. ‘The reader, however, is requested to bear in mind 
that these two consequences have been already established by 
me,-not only through the internal evidence of the case to which 
I have here reverted, but also by a variety of other considerations 
of equal force. 

In the first Part of my work I proved, by a combination of 
arguments of different kinds, that the finest specimens of Egyp- 
tian architecture were constructed nearly a thousand years later 
than is generally supposed; and that the royal hieroglyphic 
name most conspicuously placed on them, should be read, not 
Remesses, but Amasis. Among those founded on external con- 
siderations which I brought to bear upon the point, was the 
testimony of Herodotus, as to the vast number and extraordinary 
magnificence of the buildings erected by the last mentioned 
sovereign, during the course of a very long and very prosperous 
reign ;—a reign, upon the leading events of which he could 
hardly be misinformed, as he visited the country only about 
seventy years after its termination. But as his testimony is 
liable to an objection which it did not at first occur to me to 
examine, I take the present opportunity of reverting to the 
subject ; and trust that, besides converting this objection to my 
views into a very strong additional argument in their favour, I 
shall not only be able to vindicate the character of Herodotus 
as an historian, but also, what is of a great deal more conse- 
quence, succeed in clearing certain prophecies of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel from difficulties with which their received explanation 
is embarrassed, and in showing a very remarkable accordance 


other, was the derivative one. This defect is supplied by the evidence of 
Herodotus, who, by attesting a different origin of Greek writing, marks it out, 
in the case under consideration, as the parent system. 
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between them and profane history in particular, that has hi- 
therto escaped observation. The objection which I wish to 
bring under the reader’s notice, may be thus stated. According 
to the received opinion, the forty years of desolation denounced 
by the prophet Ezekiel against Egypt, commenced upon its in- 
vasion by Nebuchadnezzar, a little before Amasis had seized 
upon the throne, so that they lasted for, by far, the greater part 
of his reign ; and towards the close of it he was again reduced 
to subjection by Cyrus. The story, therefore, of his great pros- 
perity is wholly unfounded ; and he had neither time nor means 
to spare for the erection of the noble edifices which have been 
ascribed to him by the Greek historian. 

Now, in proceeding to investigate the real state of the case, 
I shall begin with the part of the objection which rests upon the 
supposed conquest of Egypt by Cyrus. The only ancient au- 
thority for this conquest, as far as I can discover, is the notice 
taken of it by Xenophon, who, however, mentions it only as a 
report, and that too a report upon which, it is plain, he himself 
placed no dependance ; for he does not enter into particulars, or 
state any of the circumstances connected with this imaginary 
accession to the territories of his hero. In the same place he 
speaks exactly im the same manner of the subjugation, by the 
Persian warrior, of Arabia, a country whose inhabitants, it 1s 
notorious, never lost their national independence ;? and the one 


* Diodorus Siculus affirms, that “the Arabians have never admitted a 
foreign ruler, but have constantly preserved an unshaken independence.” And 
if this account of them holds true up to his time, it certainly does so for every 
subsequent period of their history. He further states, what comes more par- 
ticularly and directly home to the point before us, that “neither the Assyrians 
of old, nor the Kings of the Medes and Persians, nor even those of the Mace- 
donians, were ever able to subjugate them, although having brought many and 
great forces against them, but never having completed their attempts.” His 
words are as follows: Ilpd¢ 6? robrove Endy piv iyeudva 76 wapamay ov 
mooacéxovrat, SuateAovor C2 Tv 2AevOepiav SiapuAdrrovrec aodAevTov. 
cudtrep 0VP of Acodvpror 76 wadady, ov of Midwv xai IIsocwv Ere 02 
Maxeddvev Bacirkic HovvnOnoav avrove karadovAdcac0a, ToAAAc piv 
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report obviously can be looked upon only in the same light as 
the other. The passage of his work which is here referred to, 
may be thus rendered. “ But, at the expiration of the year, he 
[Cyrus] collected his army at Babylon; and it is said to have 
amounted to the number of 120,000 horsemen, 2000 chariots 
armed with scythes, and 600,000 foot soldiers. When he had 
made this preparation, he rushed upon that expedition, in which 
he s satd to have subdued all the nations, as many as are settled 
from the entrance into Syria as far as the Red Sea. After this, 
he zs said to have made an expedition into Egypt, and to have 
conquered Egypt.”* And our author appears to have attached 
to the latter report even still less credit than to the former one ; 
for in enumerating the viceroys sent by Cyrus to the distant 
provinces to the west of Persia, he mentions one as deputed to 
Arabia, but none as appointed over Egypt, nor does he assign 
any reason for the omission. His words upon the point are to 
the following effect: “ he [Cyrus] sent as satraps, into 
Arabia, indeed, Megazybus; into Cappadocia, Artabatas; into 
the greater Phrygia, Artacamas; into Lycia and Ionia, Chry- 


kal peyadac ouvapse em advrovde ayayOutec, ovderore 62 Tac émiora¢ 
auvtedicavtec.—Diodori Siculi lib. ii. c. 48. The lasting independence. of 
the Arabians appears also to be announced in the passage of Scripture in which 
it is declared of their progenitor Ishmael, before his birth, that “his hand will 
be against every man, and every man’s hand against him; and he shall dwell in 
the presence of all his brethren.’”—Gen. xvi. 12. Upon the concluding part of 
this declaration, Bishop Newton observes: ‘ They have, from first to last, main- 
tained their independency, and notwithstanding the most powerful efforts for 
their destruction, still dwell in the presence of all their brethren, and in the 
presence of all their enemies.” — Dissertations on the Prophecies, vol. i. p. 46. 

* Emel o& meptnADev 6 éravroc, ouvhyepe otoariay sic BavAwva, 
kat Néyerat avTw yevéoba cic OwWdeKa piv imTwv puoladag, sic SioxiAta OF 
appara Operavnpdpa, weCav Oé sig pupidda eEhxovra. "Emel 82 ravra 
GUVETKEVATATO aUTW, Wpua O}) Ta’THY THY oTeaTElav, év H AfysTaL KaTa- 
otptbac0a wavta ta 2Ovn, Soa Lupiay cioBavee oixet péyprc tpvOpac 
Oardoone. Mera 62 raira, 7) cic Alyurray orpareta Aéyerae yevéobar, Kar 
karaotpébac0a Atyurrov.—Cyropedia lib. viii. p. 519. Ed°. Hutchinsoni, 
1812. “Ae 
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santas; into Caria, Adusius, according to the request [of those 
several noblemen]; and into the Phrygia next the Hellespont, 
and AZolia, Pharnuchus. But over Cilicia and Cyprus, and the 
Paphlagonians, he did not place Persian governors, because they 
appeared to have joined him voluntarily in his attack upon 
Babylon ; he appointed, however, that these should pay tribute 
as well as the rest.” * 

Thus it appears, even upon Xenophon’s own showing, that 
the statement of the invasion of Egypt by Cyrus was a mere 
idle tale, which could have originated only in the national vanity 
of his countrymen; and this view of the matter 1s greatly 
strengthened by the consideration, that Herodotus makes no men- 
tion whatever of any such report ; though living, as he did, upon 
terms of intimacy among the Persians, he must have heard it, if 
it had any existence in his time, and certainly would have re- 
corded it, if it then met with the slightest credit. To the 
obvious inference from this omission of the older historian, it is 
in vain objected, that he has also passed over without any notice 
the invasion of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, which yet certainly 
took place. The cases here compared together are not parallel ; 
as we have not at all the same reason for supposing that he ever 
resided in Chaldea, as we have for concluding that he must have 
passed some time in Persia. But, by the way, it does follow 
with a considerable degree of probability, from his silence re- 
specting the Babylonian imvasion, that, however severe that 
infliction may have been, it yet was only of a transitory nature ; 
for the Egyptians could not have concealed its effects from his 
prying curiosity, if it had lasted for any length of time. 


Piva A SS ee ee ee 
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tmeume catpamac, cic Apapiay pév, MeyaZuBov" etc Kar- 
radoxtay 8:, "AptaBdrav’ cic Povytay Of Thy peyaAnv, "Aprakamav’ cic 
Avxiay St Kat lwvlav, Xovodvray’ sic Kapiav d:, “Adobo.ov, woreo 
jirovy’ sic Povylav Si Ty wap’ “EAAhoovroy, cat AioAloa, Papvouxov. 
Kidtuclac 8 cat Kérpou kai TlapAaydver ov« Exeuipe Teooac caTpaTrac, 
Sri ixdyrec 2O6KOvY avTH svoTeaTEdecBat emt BaBvrAdva? Saspmove pévTo 


ovvéiratey atropéepely Kal robrovce.—Cyropadia lib. vill. p. 515. 
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In determining to which of the two historians credit should 
be allowed, upon a point on which they are so directly opposed to 
each other, there is a further consideration, which is entitled to 
some weight ; namely, that Diodorus Siculus has, in effect, de- 
clared very decidedly in favour of Herodotus. For, in his own 
history of Egypt, he says not a word of its invasion by Cyrus, 
and speaks only of that by Cambyses. But he had before him 
the works of both authors, as he often mentions them; and, 
therefore, he must be considered as giving, upon the question 
at issue between them, not simply the evidence of a witness, but 
also the decision of a judge. 

Let us next look to the prophecies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
respecting the downfal of Egyptian independence, which, it is 
assumed, must all of them refer to a period that commenced 
before the reign of Amasis. And here the first remark I have 
to offer is, that it is on every side admitted that Amasis was suf- 
fered to remain upon the throne of Egypt, and that his reign 
lasted, whether prosperously or otherwise, for above forty years ; 
but surely the state of extreme desolation to which the country 
was to be reduced, such as it is in several passages described by 
Ezekiel, is totally inconsistent with the supposition of the go- 
vernment having been left in the hands of a native sovereign. 
Even from this consideration alone, then, we are necessarily 
obliged to search for the fulfilment of those prophetic descrip- 
tions at some later period. In the second place, the assumption 
im question is quite inconsistent with the chronology of the 
Bible. Ezekiel tells us (xxix. 17), that in the twenty-seventh 
year of Jehoiachin, answering to the thirty-fourth of the Chal- 
dean captivity of the Jews,* he was divinely informed of the 


* There follow the prevailing opinion, which I believe to be the right one, 
that Ezekiel dates his years from the period when the temple of Jerusalem 
was plundered by Nebuchadnezzar, and the King was carried off a captive to 
Babylon. But if we suppose that he reckoned from the commencement of the 
subjugation of the Jews by that conqueror seven years before, this will make 
very little difference in the force of the argument; for although there would 
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approaching invasion of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar; which, of 
course, could not have taken place, at the very earliest, till the 
subsequent part of that year. There were, therefore, not more 
than thirty-six years of that captivity then to come; and as 
they terminated at the time of the extinction of the power 
of Babylon, upon its capture by Cyrus, the necessary conse- 
quence is, that the Babylonians could not have occupied Egypt 
for more than thirty-six years; and most probably did not, for 
even quarter of that time, as by their wars with Cyrus, either as 
principals, or as allies to Croesus, they were, for above twenty 
years before their city was taken, a great deal too much engaged 
with more pressing concerns, to be able to spare an army suffi- 
cient for keeping a distant country in subjection. In the third 
place, Herodotus is not the only ancient historian opposed to 
the opinion under examination ; it is also entirely at variance 
with the account transmitted to us by Diodorus Siculus, of the 
prodigious wealth of Egypt at the time when it was invaded by 
Cambyses. For if the country had been subjected to the ravages 
of the Babylonian army for forty years, it could have had, at the 
most, but ten years respite between the two invasions ; and how is 
it possible that it could, in that short mterval, have so greatly 
recovered from the state of desolation described by Ezekiel ? 
When speaking of the temples in Thebes, Diodorus says, 
“that the buildings, indeed, have remained down to later 
times; but that the silver and gold, and the magnificent sup- 
ply of ivory articles, and the productions of the lapidary art, 
were carried off in plunder by the Persians, in the times when 
Cambyses burned the temples throughout Egypt. When, in- 
deed, they say that the Persians, having transferred this wealth 
to Asia, and having taken with them artificers from Egypt, 
constructed those far-famed palaces that are in Persepolis and in 


then be forty-three years to follow before the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, 
yet it is impossible to suppose, consistently with the history of those times, that 
the Babylonians could have retained possession of Egypt till within three years 
before the final extinction of their power. 
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Susa, and in Media. But they prove, that so great was the 
abundance of riches then in Egypt, that from the remnants that 
were saved from what was burned during the spoliation, there 
were in a short time found and collected together more than 
three hundred talents of gold, and of silver somewhat less than 
two thousand three hundred talents.’” 

On the other hand, if it can be shown that any of the pro- 
phetic denunciations in question referred exclusively, or even 
chiefly, to the ravages committed in Egypt by Cambyses, they 
will be found very strikingly fulfilled in the history of this 
monarch ; whereas we have no direct historic confirmation, from 
pagan sources, of such of them as apply solely to the earlier in- 
vasion of Nebuchadnezzar.” Let us, for instance, consider the 


* Tag piv ovv oixodoudc Srapenevnnévar péxpt TOV vewrépwy ypdver. 
Tov 0 dpyupov kal ypvadv Kal riv Sv ehépavroe kat \Metac ToAUTéAELAY 
uo lepowy ceovAjoOa, Kal od¢ Kapode évéxpnos ra Kar’ A’yumrov 
tcpa Kauf3tone. ore oy pact Tove Ilépcag pereveyxdvtac tiv évToplav 
TavTnv sic THY Aclav, Kal texvirac #& Aiybarov mapaXasovrec, Kara- 
okevaoa Ta TEpiBdyra Bactraa, Ta TE bv IlepoerdXe kai ta év Lovcore 
kal ta év Mola. Toootroy d rrDoc ypnudrwv aropalvover yeyovévat 
tore kat Alyurrov, dote TOU KaTa THY obANoW aTOAEUMATWY TOV KaTa- 
kavbivrwy ra suvaxOévra kara puxpdv evpOjvar xpvotou piv Trew Tov 
Tplakociwy Taddvtwy, apyboou © 2ddtTw Tov SisxiAlwy Kal TpLaKootwy 
tadavtwv.—Diodori Siculi lib. i. c. 46. 

» The only evidence which the learned Bishop Newton was able to collect 
from profane history, respecting the invasion and conquest of Egypt by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, is thus stated by him :—« Now, for this early transaction we have 
the testimonies of Megasthenes and Berosus, two heathen historians, who lived 
about 300 years before Christ ; one of whom affirms expressly that Nebuchad- 
nezzar conquered the greatest part of Africa, and the other affirms it in effect, 
in saying, that when Nebuchadnezzar heard of the death of his father, having 
settled his affairs in Egypt, and committed the captives whom he took in Egypt 
to the care of some of his friends to bring them after him, he hasted directly to 
Babylon "—Dissertations on the Prophecies, vol. i. p. 359. Dr. Newton’s 
authority for those two testimonies of writers, whose works are no longer ex- 
tant, is contained in the Jewish Antiquities of Josephus, lib. x. cap. xi. sec. 1; 
from which place he, ina note, quotes the following extracts: 1°. kataotpébac- 
Dac yap avroy dnot Aine tiv ToAADV; and 2°. aicOdpevocg 62 per’ ob 
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two following declarations in Scripture. ‘¢ And I will kindle a 
fire in the houses of the gods in Egypt; and he shall burn 
them, and carry them away captives ; and he shall array himself 
with the land of Egypt, as a shepherd putteth on his garment ; 
and he shall go forth from thence in peace. He shall break 
also the images of Beth-Shemesh [i. e. house of the sun] that is 
in the land of Egypt; and the houses of the gods of the Egyp- 
tians shall he burn with fire.’—Jer. xlili. 12, 13. And again, 
“Thus saith the Lord God, I will also destroy the idols, and I 
will cause their images to cease out of Noph [i. e. Memphis. 
The word is so translated by the Septuagint writers; who could 
not be mistaken on the point, as they resided in Egypt]; and 
there shall be no more a prince of the land of Egypt; and I 
will put a fear in the land of Egypt. And I will make Pathros* 
desolate, and will set fire in Zoan, and will execute judgments 
in No. And I will pour my fury upon Sin, the strength of 
Egypt; and I will cut off the multitude of No. And I will set 
fire in Egypt.”—Ezek. xxx. 13, 14, 15, 16. If these awful 
denunciations be compared with the passage I have last quoted 
from Diodorus Siculus, and with the fuller account of the acts 


ToAdy Xpdvov THY TOV TaTpdC TeAEUTHY NeouxXocovocdpov, kal KaTaoTi}- 
cac Ta kata tiv Alyumroy weaymara, k.T. A. But surely these passages 
do not give any description or narrative of the transaction to which they are 
here referred; they merely convey very slight allusions to it. Besides, the first 
is presented to us by Josephus, only as the substance of the statement of Meg- 
asthenes. The second, indeed, he has transmitted as the very words of 
Berossus; but he has also informed us, elsewhere, of this author, that he wrote 
some account of Abraham, of whom he could not have known any thing, except 
through the Jews. Munpoveder dé rov marpoc Mov ABpapov Bnpwoooc,— 
Antiq. Jud. lib. i. cap. vii. sec. 2. The fragment, therefore, of Berossus on 
which the Bishop relies, cannot be considered as pagan testimony derived from 
sources altogether independent of the Scriptures. 

@ This is probably Thebes and the surrounding district ; for the word is 
rendered in the Septuagint, Palwpne, and there is mention made both by 
Pliny and Ptolemy of a nome in the Thebaid, by names very similar to this 
word; it being called by the former writer Phanturites ; and by the latter 
TaQvpre, in which the letter T may possibly have been substituted for II, 
through a mistake of the copyists. 
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of Cambyses in Egypt, which is given in the third book of 
Herodotus,—particularly in respect to his furious conduct in 
Memphis, where he stabbed, with his own hand, the god Apis, 
and had the priests of that god severely whipped, and all his other 
worshippers slain ;*—surely they are prophecies to which the 
extraordinary proceedings of this madman so closely accord, that 
they may be looked upon as vivid pictures of what actually 
occurred in Egypt in his time; while they prominently place 
him before us in his true light, as the unconscious minister of 
divine vengeance on a sinful and idolatrous people. 

I allow that the verses of Scripture, which I have just laid 
before the reader, are preceded by others, in which Nebuchad- 
nezzar is expressly named as the agent to be employed for the 
chastisement of Egypt; and also that the use of the pronoun he, 
in the first quotation, certainly connects it with that conqueror. 
But no such connecting link is found in the second; and that 
either of them should be referred to his invasion alone, has, I 
submit, been rather too hastily concluded. The attack of Cam- 
byses upon the country followed in less than half a century 
after; and the prophets, it is well known, were in the habit of 
joming together, in the same description, far more distant events 
within parts of the same dispensation; so that it is sometimes 
very difficult to determine, in regard to such events, how to 
limit the application of their expressions. It is, therefore, pos- 
sible, that in the above verses, the later and more destructive 
invader of the country may be alluded to, though not named ; 
and even that he is the person chiefly meant, is rendered in 
some degree probable by the consideration, that the actions pre- 
dicted in those passages are, independently of his personal cha- 
racter, much more likely to have been done by him than by 
Nebuchadnezzar; as the Chaldeans were image-worshippers ; 
while, on the other hand, the Persians were iconoclasts upon 


* This remarkable passage is so well known, that I do not quote it, particu- 
larly as it is rather long; but shall here merely point out its place, viz. the 
third book of Herodotus, chapters 27, 28, and 29. 
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principle. But, however this may be, it is certain, that of the 
two prophets, at all events, Ezekiel had Cambyses in his view, 
and, still further, that, in the most remarkable of his prophecies 
respecting Egypt, he has pointed solely and exclusively to 
Cambyses ; to the proof of which fact I shall now proceed. 

When Jeremiah describes the calamities to be brought on 
Egypt by the Babylonian conqueror, he adds, respecting the 
subsequent state of the country, that it should, for some time at 
least, be the same as it was before. “ and afterward it 
shall be inhabited, as in the days of old, saith the Lord.”’— 
Jer. xlvi. 26. Whereas, on the contrary, after the description 
given by Ezekiel of the forty years’ desolation, immediately fol- 
lows the announcement, that the state of the country and 
monarchy was to be entirely changed. “ And I will bring 
again the captivity of Egypt, and will cause them to return into 
the land of Pathros, into the land of their habitation ; and they 
shall be there a base kingdom. It shall be the basest of the 
kingdoms ; neither shall it exalt itself any more above the na- 
tions; for I will diminish them, that they shall no more rule 
over the nations.” —Ezek. xxix. 14, 15. Surely, here is a most 
decided and marked distinction between the effects of the two 
series of calamities denounced against Egypt, which clearly 
shows that the second series was to be far more destructive than 
the first; and that as the first series is expressly attributed to 
Nebuchadnezzar and his servants, so the second must, to a cer- 
tainty, be referred to quite a different set of agents, and to a 
different period of time. 

Let us now look for a moment to the consequences of the 
distinction just made. “ And afterward it shall be inhabited 
as in the days of old, saith the Lord.” This passage has been 
hitherto most cautiously avoided by the commentators; and no 
wonder that it should, for, upon their hypothesis, it is totally in- 
expheable. But now that the expression is disengaged of all 
connexion with Ezekiel’s prediction of the altered state of the 
kingdom, it becomes quite intelligible, as a prophetic declara- 
tion, that the native monarchy was to be restored to its former 
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state of splendour ; and so it completely was, according to the 
account transmitted to us by Herodotus of the reign of Amasis. 
Thus we find that, instead of this part of his valuable history 
_ being at variance with the Scriptures, it most fully accords with 
and verifies a prediction of Jeremiah, that has, up to the present 
time, been either overlooked or misunderstood. Here I must 
add, that the evidence of Herodotus, which relates to this point, 
is actually sustained and confirmed by the most distinguished 
remains of Egyptian architecture that are still extant, when the 
principal hieroglyphic name upon those remains,—the first royal 
name, by the way, as I have shown strong reason for con- 
cluding, that ever was phonetically written in Egypt,—is read 
in the manner I have proposed. And for the strict correctness 
of that reading, I appeal with confidence to the decision of the 
candid reader. He will find, in the seventh chapter of my last 
volume, the investigation to which I allude, and which I made 
without the slightest conception, at the time, that it had the 
remotest reference to, or could ever, in any way, be brought to 
bear upon the subject of the fulfilment of prophecy. 

In tracing out the correspondencies between the Bible and 
Herodotus, I should not omit one very judiciously put forward 
by Bishop Newton respecting Pharaoh-hophra,* as follows :— 
“‘ Ezekiel represents him as an arrogant, impious prince (xxix. 3), 
as the great dragon, or crocodile, that lieth in the midst of his 
rivers, which hath said, My river is mine own, and I have 
made wt for myself: and agreeably hereto, Herodotus informs 
us, that Apries proudly and wickedly boasted of having esta- 
blished his kingdom so surely, that it was not in the power of 


* The Hebrew designation of this name shows that the Amome of Hero- 
dotus should be pronounced Hapries, and that it is wrongly marked in all the 
modern editions of his work. The Septuagint translators, and likewise Ma- 
netho, not being able, in the ancient mode of writing Greek, to express the 
guttural articulation with which this word begins, wrote it Ovapone, that is, 
Whaphres. As the Hebrew shows that the name commences with a conso- 
nant, so the Greek, on the other hand, proves that the Masorets ought to have 
made its first vowel @ instead of o. 
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God himself to dispossess him of it.”’*—Dissertations on the 
Prophecies, vol. i. p. 361. Under the head of the same topic 
may be worth noticing the prediction of Jeremiah (xliv. 30), 
that Zedekiah should be overcome and taken prisoner by Nebu- 
chadnezzar alone, but Pharaoh-hophra by more enemies than 
one. Now the Greek writer clearly explains to us who was to 
be the partner and confederate of the Babylonian monarch in 
the latter conquest. In connexion with this subject, I shall here 
offer but one more remark. ‘The circumstance briefly men- 
tioned by Josephus, that Amasis owed his crown to the appomt- 
ment of Nebuchadnezzar,” which was concealed from Herodotus 
by the Egyptian priests, is not at all mconsistent with the de- 
scription which the latter historian has given of the subsequent 
power and prosperity of the Egyptian sovereign. For having a 
victorious army under his command, he might be quite mdepen- 
dent of the ally who had assisted in establishing him upon the 
throne of Egypt; and that Nebuchadnezzar was, in leaving the 
country, to part from him as his friend, rather than as his master, 
seems to be indicated in words of Jeremiah, which I have 
already quoted : ‘and he shall go forth from thence in peace ;”"— 
words, which, in their apparent contradiction with those on each 
side of them, it would be very difficult to understand without 
the help of the commentary of Herodotus. 

In the next place, with regard to Ezekiel’s prophecy of the 
desolation of Egypt for forty years, it is to be observed, that 
according to both Herodotus and Ptolemy, there were forty-four 
years completed from the commencement of the reign of Cam- 
byses to the end of that of Darius, son of Hystaspes. ‘The latter 
author assigns eight years to the reign of Cambyses, and thirty- 


2 "Amplew Ot Aéyerar eivat Hoe h Scavora, und av Oedv uv pndéva 0b- 
vac0at wavoa Tie Bacrning’ ovTW aoparéwe EwiTy WpboDat 2dKEE.— 
Herodoti lib.ii. c. 169. 

b évéadev [NaPovyodovdcopoc] cic tiv Aiyutrov Kataorpeld- 
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MEVOC QUTI)V. Kal TOV [LEV TOTE Pace €Q KTELVEL, KATAGTYHOAC OE éTEPOV,— 
Antig. Jud. lib. x. cap. 1x. sec. 7. 
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six to that of Darius; the former, who was born almost 1mme- 
diately after the death of the second named king,—as may be 
collected from the account of his age given by Aulus Gellius, 
(Noct. Att., lib. xv. c. 23),—more particularly states, that 
Cambyses reigned seven years and five months (lib. 11. c. 66) 5 
Smerdis Magus, seven months (lib. ii. c. 67); and Darius, 
thirty-six years (lib. vu. c. 4). He further tells us, that the 
Egyptians, having been enslaved by Cambyses, revolted in the 
fourth year after the battle of Marathon ;* and that Darius, 
having appointed Xerxes his successor to the throne, died in 
the second year after that revolt, while he was eagerly intent 
upon preparations for war, and before he had an opportunity of 
avenging himself upon either the revolted Egyptians or the 
Athenians.” From the data, therefore, which are supplied by 
the father of profane history, it follows, that the first revolt of 
the Egyptians from the Persians took place in the forty-third 
year after the commencement of the reign of Cambyses. It 
remains to be inquired, in what year of his reign this monarch 
invaded Egypt. In Ptolemy’s canon the sum of all the suc- 
cessive reigns, from Nabonassar’s to that of Cyrus inclusively, is 
made 218 years; according to which reckoning, Cambyses 
ascended the Persian throne in the 219th year of the era of 
Nabonassar, answering to the 529th year B.C. But he is 
recorded by Diodorus Siculus to have vaded Egypt in the 
third year of the LXIIJ. Olympiad,“ when Parmenides, the 
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Camarinean, was victor in the foot-race, which answers to the 
526th year B.C. This invasion, consequently, must have oc- 
curred either in the third or in the fourth year of his reign ;* 
and the ensuing subjugation of the Egyptians, upon the former 
supposition (upon which we are at liberty to go, and to which 
we are restricted as closely as we could be by dates given only 
in years, and not specifying parts of years) lasted, till its first 
interruption, full forty years. During the entire of this period 
the Egyptians, it is certain, were placed under the immediate 
rule of their foreign oppressors, and deprived of the advantage 
of a native government. The horrible scenes of conflagration 
and massacre, with which their oppression commenced, have 
already been noticed, as attested by more authors than one; 
and, mdeed, even the single expression, above quoted from 
Herodotus, that they were enslaved by Cambyses, marks as 
strongly as it could possibly be described by one word, the state 
of misery and degradation to which they were, at first, reduced. 
Neither are we left to mere conjecture as to the probability of 
their having contmued to suffer the same kind of treatment, 
during the remaining time of their subjection to the same set of 
masters; it 1s expressly recorded by Diodorus Siculus, that 
‘The Persians had dominion over them, from the period of the 
conquest of the nation by the arms of Cambyses, for one hun- 
dred. and thirty-five years, in addition to the time that their 


yumTov, kata TO TolTOV Ero Tie éEEHKOOTHC Kal tpitne OXrvumiadoc, nv 
évika oradiov Tapuévidne Kapaptvatoc.—Diodori Siculi lib. i. c. 68. 

* In all the modern works upon this subject that I have met with, it is 
stated,—and probably by an inference grounded on the same data upon which 
I have proceeded,—that Cambyses invaded Egypt in the fourth year of his 
reign. But asa full and strict correspondence with the words of Ezekiel, sup- 
posing his prophecy to have a reference to this invasion, would require its 
occurrence in the third year of the reign of Cambyses, [am induced to lay before 
the reader the particulars of my calculation; from which he will be able to 
form his own judgment, whether the testimony of Diodorus,—the only specific 
one, I believe, that we have upon the point,—does not equally bear upon both 
the years in question, and consequently warrant our selection of the earlier 
one. | 
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revolts lasted, which they engaged in, not being able to bear 
the severity of the government, and the impious treatment of 
their national gods.’* So much for the general causes of their 
frequent attempts to throw off the Persian yoke; and specially 
in reference to their first defection, we are told by Polyanus, 
that they revolted from Darius, because they could not endure 
the cruelty of his satrap Oruander.” They appear, indeed, to 
have taken the very first opportunity they could of revolting, 
as soon as the power of the Persians was weakened by the ill 
success of their arms in Greece. The authority of Polyznus 
upon the point which he is here adduced to prove, is, I admit, 
reduced by his stating that Darius went in person to Egypt to 
quell the revolt, in which he is shown to be mistaken by the 
account of the matter given by the older historian; but still, 
the part of his evidence which is uncontradicted, and which, 
besides, attests a fact that is of itself highly probable, must surely 
be allowed considerable weight. Thus of the prophecy of 
Ezekiel under consideration, profane history supplies a very 
striking verification, both as to the intolerable nature of the 
sufferings that were to be inflicted on the Egyptians, and as to 
the precise time those sufferings were, upon their first infliction, 
to last ;—a verification which is in vain looked for upon the 


2 Tlépcac 8 Hyhoacba, KapuBicov tov Baciiéwe rote brAole kara- 
atpeWapévou TO EOvoc, wévTeE Tpoc TOC EkaTOV Kal TPLAKOVTA ETEGL’ GUY 
taic tTwv Aiyuntiwy aToordcsowy, ac trothoavTo, pépey ov Ouvdpevor TrV 
TpaxvUTHTA THE éEmioTaciac, Kal TiV sic TOV éyxwptoue Oevde actBeav.— 
Diodort Siculi lib. i. c. 44. Here may be noticed, by the way, the close 
agreement between the profane author’s description of the closing state of the 
Egyptian monarchy and the prediction of Ezekiel, that it should be “a base 
kingdom,” “the basest of the kingdoms ;” for Diodorus, in this passage, repre- 
sents the Egyptians as, in some measure, under the dominion of the Persians, 
even during the short intervals of the restorations, by revolt, of their national 
government. 

> Aapéiog, Aiyurtiwy ob pepdvtwy Opvdvdpov Tov catpamou rip 
wudtyTa, Kal Oia TOvTO aTosTAaVTWY, a’Toc dia THE éopnung “Apa[siac 
ddebaag, ixev cic Méupev.—Polyeni Strategematum lib. vii. cap. 10, see. 7, 
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erroneous hypothesis of this prophecy having a reference to an 
earlier invasion of Egypt than that of Cambyses. 

It is unnecessary for me to dwell at any length upon the 
application of the remainder of this very remarkable prophecy ; 
which is already well understood, and is clearly expounded by 
Dr. Newton in the fourth section of his twelfth dissertation. I 
only differ from the learned author as to the degree of fulfil- 
ment which this part of the prophecy has met with, which 
appears to me, just as in the case of its preceding portion, to be 
most full and complete. It is true, that the Egyptians occa- 
sionally succeeded in throwing off the yoke of their Persian 
oppressors, and, thereby, attaiming a precarious and transitory 
independence. But surely this is not, as the Bishop supposed, 
inconsistent with their beng a base kingdom, the basest of the 
kingdoms ; for if they had not some degree of independence, 
they could not be said to constitute a kingdom at all.* Accord- 
ingly, when Ochus finally crushed that independence, their 
kingdom ceased. From that time forward the prediction of 
Ezekiel, ‘and there shall be no more a prince of the land of 
Egypt,”—which may be considered as the sequel of this pro- 
phecy, and forms part of a corresponding one in the next fol- 
lowing chapter,—has been most strictly fulfilled. No descendant 
of the ancient Egyptians, that is, no descendant of the people 
agaist whom those prophecies were directed, has ever since 
ascended the throne of Egypt. 

The prophecies which have now been examined, having 
been shown to have a reference to personages whose lives and 
actions are fully described by Herodotus; this circumstance, I 


submit, adds considerably to the value of his book, and to the’ 


interest that must be taken in its perusal. That so very ancient 
a pagan work,—indeed the most ancient pagan history in exis- 
tence,—bearing on the face of it evident marks of the veracity 


* Even in the declaration at the end of this prophecy, that they shall no 
more rule over the nations, that is, over other nations, it seems to be implied, 
that they should still, for a time at least, be suffered to rule over themselves. 
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of its author,—written by him certainly without the remotest 
acquaintance with the Scriptures,—yet verifying prophecies re- 
corded in those Scriptures in several particulars,—that such a 
work should, through channels wholly unconnected with reli- 
gion, be transmitted to us perfect and entire, is, to say the least 
of it, very fortunate; possibly some may concur with me in 
thinking it providential. Still farther, that, where the details 
supplied by this writer are insufficient for verifying the precise 
number of years specified in a very remarkable prophecy, the 
deficiency should be made up through another profane author, 
by a date, which is the only one that he gives relative to the 
ancient monarchy of Egypt in his history of that country, but 
which he does give in the most exact manner, stating not 
merely the number of the Olympiad then current, and the year 
of that Olympiad, but also the name of the victor in the stadium 
for that year ;—and in the third place, that phonetic writing 
should have commenced in Egypt, certainly about the very 
time, and probably with the very name, that were requisite for 
qualifying a large proportion of the specimens of it still extant, 
to yield us ocular demonstration of the truth of the former 
author’s narrative, in particulars which serve to expla, as well 
as verify, in the manner already indicated, another very re- 
markable prophecy (Jer. xlvi. 26) ;—are points which likewise 
deserve consideration. The facts they relate to, might, perhaps, 
not be worth noticing by themselves; but when they are viewed 
in connexion with that first mentioned, as links. of the same 
chain, the whole series of coincidences is calculated to awaken 
thought, and affords matter for deep reflection. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


ON THE DEFECTIVE STATE OF LEARNING AMONG THE ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS, AND PARTICULARLY ON THEIR WANT OF 
HISTORIC INFORMATION. 


EGYPTIAN IGNORANCE OF HISTORY PROVED BY EXTRACTS FROM MA- 
NETHO—DEFECTIVE EDUCATION OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS— 
PROOFS OF THEIR IGNORANCE IN GEOMETRY AND ASTRONOMY— 
THE SOTHIACAL PERIOD NO PROOF OF EGYPTIAN SKILL IN ANCIENT 
TIMES—-LONG-CONTINUED IGNORANCE OF THE EGYPTIANS AS TO 
THE LENGTH OF THE YEAR—-THE EGYPTIANS AND CHINESE COM- 
PARED IN THEIR EFFORTS TO HIDE THIS IGNORANCE—EGYPTIAN 
IGNORANCE OF THE YEAR'S LENGTH DEDUCED FROM THE SCRIP- 
TURES——CLAIMS FOR EGYPTIAN SKILL IN OTHER SUBJECTS CON- 
SIDERED AND ANSWERED—WRETCHED STATE OF THE MEDICAL ART 
AMONG THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 


Havine exposed the utter futility of the attempt to derive the 
Hebrew alphabet from Egyptian hieroglyphs, and shown, that 
the phonetic writing of the Egyptians, instead of giving birth to 
this alphabet, is actually descended from one of its offspring, 
namely, the graphic system of the Greeks, it remains that I 
should prove the derivative nature of the other phonetic systems 
of various kinds, more or less imperfect, for which an indepen- 
dent origin has been claimed. This is all that I feel myself 
bound to accomplish, in support of the views which I have sub- 
mitted to the public upon the subject in my last volume. I 
hope, however, still further to be able to show whence those 
systems have been derived, and to trace them to the Hebrew 
writing as their remote, but common source ;—an investigation, 
even in itself, of some interest, and of which a successful issue, 
though not essential to the completion of my argument, would 
yet atiord, ex abundant, a powerful addition to its strength. 
Both objects shall be pursued in the following pages, and at the 
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same time I shall take occasion, as the opportunity may offer, to 
illustrate the great inferiority of ideagraphic writing, by pointing 
out its effects upon the learning of mankind; and in particular to 
confirm, by the special examples of the Egyptians, the Persians, 
the Arabians, the Hindus, and the Chinese, my general proof of 
the impossibility of preserving history by means of any idea- 
graphic system, since the duration of human life was reduced 
to the standard of its present length. 

I have already deduced, from the very nature of the hiero- 
glyphic system of the Egyptians, its madequacy to supply a 
permanent record, and their consequent ignorance of any such 
events as long preceded the introduction of Greek writing 
among them. Let us now inquire, how far my reasoning 
on this point is borne out, by the remains of Egyptian historical 
composition in the Greek language which have escaped the 
wreck of time. Of the work of this kind, written by Manetho, 
two fragments of some length have been transmitted to us by 
Josephus, which fortunately relate, both of them, to a part of 
the Egyptian history with which we are acquainted through the 
Bible ; and by comparing his narrative with the true account of 
the same transactions, we shall be able, not only to judge of his 
merits as a historian and chronologer, but also to arrive at a 
tolerably clear view of the general state of information upon 
those subjects, which prevailed among the Egyptians of his day. 

These extracts, which describe the dwelling of the children 
of Israel in Egypt, their entrance into that country, and their 
departure from it, are to be found in a well-known work ;_ but,— 
whether the circumstance has arisen from their being there 
mixed up with other matters of less interest, or from persons 
not having been able to account for the very curious nature of 
their contents,—they do not appear, as yet, to have received the 
attention to which they are entitled. I here subjoin as literal a 
translation of them as I can give, with the original placed 
underneath, taken from the best edition of Josephus. ‘The first 
extract, together with the introductory observation of the Jewish 
writer, is as follows : 

VOU lI.© F 
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‘¢ Manetho himself,* then, in the second book of his Egyptian 
History, thus writes about us (but I will give his own words, as 
I produce him a witness). ‘There was a king of ours, whose 
name was Timaus. In his time, a god, I know not how, was in- 
censed against us; and, in an incredible manner, men from 
regions to the east, of an ignoble race, but full of confidence, 
invaded the country, and easily, without fighting, took forcible 
possession of it. And having got the dominion over the rulers 
of the land, they afterwards both cruelly burned the cities, and 
overturned the temples of the gods. And all the mhabitants 
they treated in the most hostile manner, slaying, indeed, some, 
and reducing to slavery both the children and wives of others. 
But at.last they made king one of themselves, whose name was 
Salatis. And he used to dwell in Memphis, levying tribute m 
both the upper and lower country, and stationing garrisons in 
the fittest places. But he chiefly secured the eastern districts, 
foreseeing that the Assyrians, then increasing mm power, would 
become desirous of invading the kngdom. And having found 
a city in the Saite nome, situated to the east of the Bubastite 
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* Hudson gives upon the word Sairn the following note. “ H. Bernardus 
legendum censet (ex Georgio Syncello, p. 61) 2v véuw Se4c0fry Cum satis con- 
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channel, which was called, from some ancient theological allu- 
sion, Awaris, to be most opportune to his purpose, he both 
improved it in buildings, and rendered it extremely strong in 
fortifications, having, moreover, garrisoned it with a vast number 
of soldiers, to the amount of two hundred and forty thousand 
men. ‘hither he used to repair in summer time, partly to dis- 
tribute corn and supply pay, and partly to exercise the troops 
with care, and render them formidable to external powers. 
And having reigned nineteen years, he died. After him another, 
called Beon, was king forty-four years; after whom there was 
another, named Apachnas, during thirty-six years and seven 
months. ‘Then also Apophis, sixty-one years; and Janias, fifty 
years and a month. After all these reigned Assis, forty-nine 
years and two months. And these six were the first rulers 
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stet (ut inquit) Sain sitam esse prope ostium Nili Sebenniticum, Sethro vero 
super ostium ejus Bubasticum; ut nos docet Ptolemeus ipsis fere Sosephi 
verbis.” Certainly there is a very gross geographical blunder laid before us in 
the text; since the Bubastite outlet of the Nile ran by the Sethroite nome, 
and was the eastern boundary of the Delta; whereas the Saite nome was in 
the western part of it. But still Josephus, from greater proximity to the age 
in which the Egyptian high priest lived, is more to be depended on than any 
other writer who has quoted him; and if the word in question, as it is at pre- 
sent found in, I believe, every extant copy of our author, be that which was 
really used by Manetho, it only serves to show, that the Egyptians of his time 
were just as ignorant of geography as the Chinese (notwithstanding all the 
instruction they have got from Europeans) are at the present day. 
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among them, during the whole time of their power making war 
upon the Egyptians, and desirmg most of all things radically to 
exterminate the race. But their entire nation were called 
Hycsos, that is Kingly Shepherds. Yor Hyc, in the sacred 
tongue, signifies King, while Sos, in the common language, is 
Shepherd or Shepherds ; and thus put together is made out 
the compound word Hycsos. But some say that they were 
Arabians.’ 

“In another copy of his work [here imterposes Josephus] | 
have found it stated, that by the appellation of Hycsos was 
signified, not Aingly, but, on the contrary, Captive Shepherds. 
The ground for which statement is, that Hye, in opposition to 
its sacred use, does, in the common language of Egypt (as well 
as Ac, when aspirated), expressly denote Captives; and this 
appears to me the more credible interpretation, and the one 
which is consistent with ancient history. 

“¢ But those abové-named kings (those, I mean, of the 
people called Shepherds) and their descendants,’ says he [that 1s, 
Manetho, whose words are now resumed], ‘ruled over Egypt for 
the space of five hundred and eleven years. After these things 
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* In the text Hudson has here given only YK, but in a note he recommends 
YKZOS;—an alteration which the context obviously requires, and which [ haye, 
in consequence, ventured to adopt. 
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there was,’ he relates, ‘an insurrection of the kings of the Thebais 
and of the rest of Egypt against the Shepherds; and a war of 
great extent and duration was carried on between them. And 
in the time of a king whose name was Halisphragmuthosis, the 
Shepherds being worsted by him, were driven out of all the rest 
of Egypt, and hemmed within a place, containing ten thousand 
acres, which was called Awaris. All this ground,’ says Manetho, 
‘the Shepherds surrounded with a high and strong wall, that 
they might secure the whole of their property and their booty 
in a fortified position. And Thummosis, the son of Halisphrag- 
muthosis, endeavoured forcibly to seize them by storming the 
place, having attacked the walls with four hundred and eighty 
thousand men. But when he despaired of effecting a capture 
by storm, articles of capitulation were agreed to, that leaving 
Kegypt, they might all, without molestation, retire whithersoever 
they wished. And, according to the articles, they, with all 
their families and effects, in number not less than two hundred 
and forty thousand, marched out of Egypt, by the desert, into 
Syria. But fearing the Assyrians, who had then dominion 
over Asia, they built a city in the country now called Judea, of 
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sufficient size to contain such a multitude, and named it Jeru- 
salem.’ ”’ 

After some further remarks of Josephus on the propriety of 
the appellation of Captive Shepherds given to the Jews, he thus 
continues the narrative of his author. “ ‘ After the departure 
of the nation of Shepherds from Egypt to Jerusalem, Tethmosis, 
the king who drove them out of Egypt, reigned twenty-five 
years and four months, and then died; and his son, Chebron, 
held the government for thirteen years. After him Amenophis, 
for twenty years and seven months; and then his sister Amesses, 
twenty-one years and nine months. After her, Mephres, twelve 
years and nine months. After him, Mephramuthosis, twenty- 
five years and ten months. ‘Then Thmosis, nine years and 
eight months; after whom, Amenophis, thirty years and ten 
months. Then Horus, thirty-six years and five months; then 
his daughter, Acenchres,. for twelve years and one month; then 
her brother, Rathotis, for nine years. After him, Acencheres, 
for twelve years and five months; then another Acencheres, for 
twelve years and three months. After him, Armais, for four 
years and one month; then Ramesses, one year and four months ; 
then Armesses Miammon, for sixty-six years and two months. 
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Then Amenophis, nineteen years and six months; then Sethosis, 
also called Ramesses, having a great equestrian and naval 
force.” It is unnecessary to subjoi the remainder of this 
extract ; which consists of a sketch of the life of Sethosis, and 
his conquests in Asia. 

The second account, quoted by Josephus from Manetho, is 
referred to the time of the last-mentioned Amenophis; with an 
anecdote of whom, it commences, in the following strain :— 
«© ¢ This sovereign® desired to have a view of the gods, as had 
Horus, one of his predecessors on the throne; and commu- 
nicated his desire to a person of the same name with himself, 
Amenophis, the son of Papis, who seemed to partake of the 
divine nature, both in wisdom and in knowledge of futurity. 
This namesake, then, told him, that he might behold the gods, 
if he would cleanse the entire country both of lepers and of 
other polluted men. Well pleased at this answer, the king 
collected together, out of the land of Egypt, all that laboured 
under any defect of body, to the amount of eighty thousand ; 
and cast them into the stone-quarries, which are on the eastern 
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* The last letter of this word has obviously been dropped by the copyists, 
and it should be written Miazyouv. I have not, however, ventured to alter the 
text. Hudson has, oddly enough, mistaken the term for the genitive of Micperos, 
and understood the person designated to be Armesses, the son of Miammus. 
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side of the Nile, in order that they might work there, along 
with those who were separated from the rest of the Egyptians. 
Now, there were among them,’ he relates, ‘some even of the 
learned priests covered with leprosy; and that Amenophis, 
beg a wise man and a prophet, was seized with fear of the 
anger of the gods against both himself and the king, if it should 
be found that violence had been offered to those persons. 
Moreover he declared that certain people would come to assist 
in war those polluted wretches, and would gain dominion over 
Egypt for the space of thirteen years. He did not, however, 
dare himself to announce those tidings to the king; but having 
left, in writing, an account of all that should happen, he put an 
end to his life; in consequence of which the king was greatly 
dejected.’ 

‘« After this [here interposes Josephus] he thus writes, word 
for word. ‘ When they who were sent to work in the stone- 
quarries, had endured that hardship for some length of time, 
the king being petitioned to set apart for their habitation and 
protection the city named Awaris, which had been surrendered 
by the Shepherds, and was then in a desolate state, he granted 
their request. But this city is, according to the theological ac- 
count above referred to, one of those dedicated to Typhon. 
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And when they had entered therein, and found the place 
well suited for a revolt, they appointed as their leader a cer- 
tain person called Osarsiph, one of the priests of Heliopolis, . 
and swore that they would in all points obey him. The first 
law he imposed upon them was, that they should neither worship 
the gods, nor abstain from any of those sacred animals that are 
most revered in Egypt, but sacrifice and consume them all; and 
that they should associate with none but persons sworn to act in 
the same manner. When he had made such laws, and very 
many others of a tendency most opposed to the Egyptian cus- 
toms, he gave orders that they should, with a multitude of 
hands, repair the walls of the city, and get themselves ready 
for war against Amenophis the king. And having taken into 
counsel with himself, both the other priests, and certain of those 
who participated in their pollution, he sent ambassadors to the 
city called Jerusalem, to the Shepherd people who had been 
expelled by Tethmosis; and having informed them of the inju- 
ries inflicted on himself and on the others who, along with him, 
were ignominiously treated, he requested that they would aid 
him with a cordial cooperation in making war upon Egypt. He, 
in consequence, promised, that he would, in the first instance, 
reimstate them in Awaris, the native city of their ancestors, and 
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that he would supply in abundance whatever might be wanted 
for their troops, and fight for them, when requisite; more- 
over, that he would easily reduce the country under their 
power. And they, being all exceedingly rejoiced at this propo- 
sal, with alacrity rushed out in a body, to the amount of two 
hundred thousand men; and after a short time advanced to 
Awaris. But Amenophis, the king of the Egyptians, as soon 
as he heard of their invasion, was in the greatest consternation, 
remembering the prophecy of Amenophis, the son of Papis ; and 
having first collected a great multitude of Egyptians, and taken 
counsel with their leaders, he both ordered to be brought to him 
the sacred animals, especially those that were held in the greatest 
veneration in the temples, and gave charge individually to each 
of the priests, to conceal the images of the gods in the most 
secure manner. Moreover, his son Sethos, then five years old, 
who was also called Ramesses, after his father Rampses, he com- 
mitted to the care of a friend of his. Then having himself 
crossed the country with the rest of the Egyptians, to the 
amount of three hundred thousand fighting men, to meet the 
enemy, who also advanced on the opposite side, he still did not 
engage in conflict with them, thinking it would be to wage war 
against the gods; but wheeling round he returned to Memphis. 
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There having taken up both Apis and the other sacred animals 
he had sent for, he retreated directly into Ethiopia, together 
with all his army, and an Egyptian multitude. For the king of 
the Ethiopians was under obligation to him; in consequence of 
which, having kindly received him, and having undertaken to 
provide all the crowds [in his train] with whatever the country 
afforded of productions fit for human sustenance, he both 
[allotted to him] cities and villages that would suffice during 
his ejectment from the throne for the thirteen predestined years, 
and, still farther, ordered the encampment of an Kthiopian army 
upon the confines of Egypt, as a protection to King Amenophis 
and those who were with him. Such, indeed, were the transac- 
tions in Kthiopia. But the men of Jerusalem having come 
down with the unclean of the Egyptians, treated the inhabitants 
[that still remained in the land] so badly, that to those who then 
beheld their acts of impiety, the sway exercised by the pre- 
viously mentioned invaders appeared [by comparison desirable 
as| gold. For they not only set fire to cities and villages, nor 
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* Hudson has, in conformity with the opinion of Lowth, substituted 
xeelrrny for yeveor, which, he asserts, was here used nullo plane sensu. On the 
contrary, as appears tome, the original word, though it gives a quaint turn to 
the expression, makes very good sense in this place, and I have, in consequence, 
restored it. 
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were they satisfied with committing acts of sacrilege, and de- 
stroying the images of the gods; but also they persevered to 
the last in making use of the same roasting places [that is, towns 
and villages in flames] for dressing the flesh of the sacred 
adorable animals, and having compelled the priests and prophets 
to become the sacrificers and the butchers of those animals, then 
cast them out naked. But it is said, that the priest who laid the 
foundation of their polity and laws, was by birth a Heliopolitan, 
and by name Osarsiph, after Osiris, the god worshipped in 
Heliopolis; but that, after having gone over to this race, he 
changed his name, and was called Moses.’ 

‘“¢ What, then, the Egyptians [here again Josephus speaks m 
his own person] relate concerning the Jews, are these stories, as 
well as many others, which, for the sake of brevity, I pass over. 
But Manetho, in continuation, says, that ‘ After this, Ame- 
nophis returned from Ethiopia with a great force, and his son 
Rampses, who was also at the head of an army; and these two 
having engaged in battle with the Shepherds and the unclean, 
defeated them, and after having slain great numbers, pursued 
them to the boundaries of Syria.’ These accounts, indeed [re- 
sumes our reporter, in concluding his extracts from the history 
of the Egyptian high priest], and such like, wrote Manetho.” 
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These fragments, which may, perhaps, amuse my readers as 
a sample of Manetho’s style, are quite long enough to enable us 
to form a just estimate of his merits as a chronologer and histo- 
rian; and serve very clearly to show that we have little reason 
to regret the loss of the remainder of his work. ‘They also 
afford a striking illustration of the correctness of my theory 
on the subject of Egyptian hieroglyphs, and the truth of the 
position, which I deduced in the last volume, from the general 
nature of ideagraphic writing, as well as from various other con- 
siderations ; namely, that the Egyptians of old, like the Chinese 
of the present day, were, in reality, notwithstanding their boast- 
ing pretensions to the reverse, wholly in the dark as to the early 
history of their country. If their ancient graphic system (such 
as it was before the important improvement it underwent, in 
consequence of intercourse with Greeks, from the accession of 
phonetic designations of proper names) could have saved any 
remote events from oblivion, it surely would have preserved, in 
the memory of this people, the awful series of calamities that 
were miraculously inflicted on their ancestors during the period 
of time to which the above fragments refer ;—the tremendous 
calamities, I mean, which are recorded in the book of Exodus, 
and which were calculated to make the most lasting impression 
on the mind of man, inasmuch as they were visibly the inflic- 
tions of divine vengeance, and the effects of supernatural power. 
Yet all those calamities must have been utterly forgotten in 
Kigypt, at the time when Manetho wrote. This conclusion, I 
admit, does not follow, of necessity, merely from his silence respect- 
ing the events in question, because they might possibly be held 
in public recollection, and yet be passed over by him, from a 
reluctance to record facts attesting the providence and power of 
a god not worshipped by the Egyptians; though, in that case, 
the line of proceeding more likely to be adopted by him, as 
a pagan priest, would have been, not to suppress those facts, but 
to misrepresent their nature, and misstate their causes. But if 
the total ignorance of the Egyptians of his age, as to the history 
of their country twelve hundred years before, be not proved to 
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a certainty by his omissions, it is, at all events, by his positive 
statements. Had the remotest conception of what really took 
place in those times, been retained in the minds of his country- 
men, he unquestionably would never have ventured to put 
forward, nor would they have tolerated, a story so humi- 
liatng to them, and, at the same time, so repugnant to the 
truth, as that of their having been twice conquered, and, for 
several centuries, kept in subjection, by a race of foreigners 
whom they hated and despised. Either, then, no public records 
were, when he lived, extant in Egypt of the transactions to 
which his accounts relate, or they had previously ceased to be 
legible; and the private writing of the priesthood, we know, 
from the description of its nature transmitted to us by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, was at. least as little calculated for durable legi- 
bility as that in common use. He must, therefore, have derived 
his information, not from Egyptian, but from foreign sources ; 
and we are thus led to a Jewish origin of the hints on which 
he founded his strange fabrications. ‘Those hints he may have 
got, either from personal intercourse with the Jews in Alexan- 
dria, or from inspection of the Septuagint version of the Bible, 
of which, at least, the Pentateuch was written in his time; and 
he could not be, as he evidently was, at perfect liberty to modify 
them as he pleased, unless for a public, who were in a state of 
absolute and total ignorance upon the subject. 

If we endeavour to trace the motive for his curious perver- 
sions of the truth in this case, no other can, I apprehend, be 
rationally assigned, than a desire, on his part, to support the 
credit of his order, in their pretensions to the possession of his- 
toric records of great antiquity, which they, it seems, were able 
to read, though the public could not. Upon the supposition of 
his having been actuated by this desire, his representation of 
the matter can, I submit, be easily accounted for. As his know- 
ledge of history extended, in reality, but a little way back, the 
number of past events he was acquainted with was very small, 
in comparison with the vast range of time along which he had 
to spread them; and, consequently, he was obliged to make the 
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most of those which actually came within his reach. Hence he 
converted the one residence of the Israelites in Egypt into two ; 
by which means he considerably increased his materials for the 
portion of Egyptian history connected with that residence, so as 
to extend them over the space of 857 years, while the series of 
real transactions for which they were substituted, occurred in 
the course of little more than two centuries. This, by the way, 
is a tolerable sample of his accuracy as a chronologer ; and, on 
the other hand, his transforming the family of a single indivi- 
dual, consisting of less than a hundred persons, into a people so 
numerous as to yield from among them an army of 240,000 
men, shows, in a yet stronger light, his historical powers of am- 
plification. But the Egyptian records to which he had access, 
reached back, it seems, to those distant times, and he was per- 
fectly able to read them. Hence the affectation of a precise 
and complete knowledge of the matter, displayed in his giving, 
not only the exact names of the first six kings of the Israelites 
while in Egypt, but also the years of their respective reigns, and 
even the odd months that were to be added to those years. 
This affectation, no doubt, imposed upon his countrymen; but 
‘to us who are, through the Bible, acquainted with the true state 
of the case, it only serves to expose his ignorance of the subject 
he professed to treat of, and his want of veracity. Nor is he, in 
the slightest degree, better to be depended on with respect to 
the more ancient part of his lists of successive dynasties of 
Egyptian sovereigns, which have been preserved for us by 
Eusebius and Georgius Syncellus. In fact, it was impossible 
for him to know even the names of those who reigned long be- 
fore the time of Psammetichus; but, from that time onward, 
there were, in the hands of the priesthood, Greek records, as 


* Manetho makes the first residence of the Shepherd people in Egypt to 
last 511 years; the second, 13 years; and the interval between them, 333 
years. The amount of these is about four times the true length of time re- 
ferred to; for, from the entrance of Jacob with his family into Egypt, till the 
departure of his descendants, there were only 215 years. 
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also hieroglyphic documents, with the denominations inserted in 
them phonetically written; and his account of the subsequent 
reigns is probably, in the main, correct. 

In connexion with the subject which has been just discussed, 
I wish to offer some remarks on the very low state of learning 
among the ancient Egyptians. I do not here speak of the wis- 
dom or learning of this people in the very early ages of the 
world, before the beneficial effects of alphabetic instruction had 
any where begun to appear, and while, as yet, as the Bible tells 
us, their information was considerable, as compared with that of 
the surrounding nations. In what I have to state, I shall go 
no farther back than the accounts or hints of profane authors 
carry me; and from these it may, I think, be fully collected, 
that, while human knowledge was advancing elsewhere, it must 
have remained very nearly stationary among the Egyptians. It 
is now, indeed, the fashion of the day to lavish the most extra- 
vagant praises upon ancient Egypt for her imagined proficiency 
in arts and sciences; and one is tired with hearing the continual 
repetition of such titles applied to her, as ‘‘ berceau de nos arts, 
de nos sciences, de notre civilisation.”” But a mistake, I submit, 
is in this case committed, by overlooking an important distinc- 
tion; the titles in question are correct in the sense which they 
immediately suggest, but not at all so in that to which they are 
extended. It is quite true, that while as yet every part of 
Kurope was in the most unsettled state, and sunk in the lowest 
grade of ignorance, Egypt was an old established monarchy, and 
had arrived at that degree of civilization and knowledge which 
is attamable without the aid of alphabetic writing, wherever 
personal safety has, by means of a fixed order of things, been 
secured for any considerable length of time. ‘The Greeks, 
therefore, when first emerging from barbarism, derived lessons 
upon many subjects from that country; but the use of letters 
gave them an immeasurable advantage over their instructors, 
whom they, in consequence, very soon outstripped, and left far 
behind, in the march of improvement. Alexandria, indeed, be- 
came, in later times, the chief seat of learning to the ancient 
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world; not, however, of Kgyptian, but of Greek learning. No 
effectual progress in erudition, particularly in its scientific 
branches, was ever made by the native Egyptians, except by 
such of them as adopted for its cultivation a foreign language 
and a foreign system of writing. As to the native science of the 
country, it can be shown, that it was held by the Alexandrian 
school in the most thorough contempt. 

Diodorus Siculus tells us, that he visited Egypt in the 
CLXXX. Olympiad, that is, in the year B. C. 60, or when it 
had been above 250 years under Greek dominion; yet even 
then the state of learning and education, that may be properly 
called Egyptian, was extremely low; as will be seen from his 
account of the matter, which he has transmitted to us in the 
following words : 

“The priests* instruct the boys [of their own caste] in two 
kinds of written characters, those which are called *‘ sacred,” 
and such as belong to the learning in more common use.* In 
geometry and arithmetic they make them work longer ; for the 
river every year [by inundation] variously changing the form of 
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* The circumstance of this author’s distinguishing only two kinds of EKgyp- 
tian writing, shows that the kind called “hieratic” had either not commenced, 
or not come into much notice, till after his time. 

{ The Egyptians did not, in most cases, employ a character for the whole 
meaning of a word, but only for the more simple ingredients of that meaning. 
Hence the inconvenience followed, that, in the expression of their thoughts, 
they had to write a great deal more characters than the Chinese. But then, on 
the other hand, in consequence of the same symbols being applied by them to 
making up the significations of different words, the entire number of their cha- 
racters was considerably less; and we here see an instance of the consequent 
advantage which they had over the Chinese, in the important difference, that 
the whole of boyhood was not among them, as it now is among the latter peo- 
ple, taken up exclusively with learning to read and write. 
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the country, causes many disputes of all sorts about boundaries 
between neighbours ; and these it is not easy to decide without 
the aid of the geometer, through skill, methodically arriving at 
the truth. But arithmetic is useful to them both in the ordi- 
nary business of life, and in the theorems of geometry; in 
addition to which, it affords no small assistance to those labour- 
ing in astrology. For the arrangements and the motions of the 
stars meet with careful observation among the Egyptians, as 
well as among some other people; and they have been keepmg 
registers concerning each for an incredible number of years past, 
the study of this science having been zealously cultivated by 
them from ancient times. Of the planets also they have, with 
the most intense eagerness, observed the motions and periods 
and stations, moreover, the powers of each in the birth of ani- 
mals, and of what goods or evils they are productive; and in 
their predictions respecting the future occurrences of human life 
they are frequently right... ............. But the 
remaining multitude of the Egyptians are from boyhood in- 
structed by their fathers or relatives in the occupations appro- 
priated to each caste, as we have already stated ; and writing, in 
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a triflnmg measure, is taught, not to all, but chiefly by [to ?| 
those who preside over the trades.” 

From this description it is evident, that, in our author’s time, 
the’ chief study of the learned caste of Egyptians, and that to 
which they attached most importance, was—precisely as it now 
is among the Chinese,—astrology. What progress they had 
then made in geometry and arithmetic, he does not inform us; 
but 500 years earlier, or before the Greeks were capable of: 
giving them any effectual aid in mathematics, their knowledge 
of the former branch of the science was, to a certainty, notwith- 
standing all their boasting, extremely defective. From the his- 
tory of Pythagoras it is proved, that, in his age, they were 
ignorant of one of the first and most indispensable elements of 
plane geometry, the relation between the squares of the sides of 
a right-angled triangle ;* and Thales taught them how to mea- 
sure the height of their pyramids, by watching when the shadow 
of an upright stick was equal in length to the stick itself, and 
taking, at that moment, the length of the shadow of the object 
whose height they wished to ascertain. But, rude and imperfect 
as this method was, it still excited the admiration and astonish- 
ment of one of the most able men among the Egyptians of his 
day, that is, of King Amasis, as we are told in Plutarch’s 
“ Banquet of the Seven Wise Men;’” and the same anecdote 


ovX amavrac, aN ot rag réyvac petayepilouevoe puddAtora.—Diodori 


Sicult lib. i. c. 81. 


* That Pythagoras, after he had become acquainted with all the learning of 
the Egyptian priests, was still ignorant of the 47th proposition of the first book 
of the Elements, and that he subsequently made out this proposition himself, 
and offered a sacrifice to the gods for the discovery, is related by many ancient 
authors. The anecdote is thus briefly told by Diogenes Laertius, on the au- 
thority of Apollodorus the calculator :—gyot 6d "ArroAN6dwpoe 6 AoytoTiKOG 
éxarouPnv Ovoa avdrov [vOayépav], evpdvra bre rod 6pOoywviov rprys- 
vou 7) UmoTeivovca mwAEvpa ioov Sbvarat Taic TEplexovaaic.— Diogenis 
Laertii lib. viii. sec. 12. 

> Plutarch, in his description of a convivial and scientific meeting of Grecian 
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of the Ionian sage, though without the addition of the last- 
mentioned circumstance, is also recorded both by Pliny and by 
Diogenes Laertius.* 

A treatise upon the heavenly bodies, ascribed to Manetho, 
and written in six cantos of Greek verse, has been edited by 
Gronovius, and fully accords with the account given by Diodo- 
rus of the very low state of astronomical science in the native 
school of ancient Egypt. The work is almost exclusively astro- 
logical; only a very small portion of it has a reference to 
astronomy, and of that portion some idea may be formed, from 
the author's statement that the horizon and meridian intersect 
each other in the north and south poles of the earth.” But as 


sages, which he has made a vehicle for communicating some curious particulars, 
introduces Neiloxenus,—only an amateur, I should suppose, as I have not met 
his name elsewhere,—praising Thales to his face ;—how very awkward such a 
proceeding, if now adopted, would appear to the modest savans of the present 
day !—and stating, as follows, on what account Amasis so much admired him: 
tral cov te kat Ta GAAa OavpaZe, Kal tie Tupapidoc THY pétpnow 
UTEeppuwc Hyamnoev, Ott TaoNE avev Tpaypartéiac, Kal undevoc opyavou 
denDeic, add Ti Pakrnplav orioac éml TY TépaTLTIg oKiac, Nv 1) Tupa- 
ule érols, yevopévwy TH Ewagy Ti¢ aKktivocg dvotyv TpLywvur, eocisac, 
Ov 1) okia TpdE THY oKLav Adyoy EiyE, THY Tupaptioa Tpoc THY Baxrnpiav 
Eyovcav.—FPlutarchus, tom. ii. p. 147; Parisiis editus an. 1624. 

* Pliny gives a more brief account of the matter, in the following terms :— 
‘“‘ Mensuram altitudinis earum [i. e. Pyramidum], omniumque similium depre- 
hendere invenit Thales Milesius, umbram metiendo, qua hora par esse corpori 
solet.”—Lib. xxxvi. c. 12. And Diogenes Laertius gives the attestation, to the 
same effect, of Hieronymus (a philosopher of Rhodes, frequently mentioned by 
Cicero) in these words:—6 6é ‘Iep@vupog Kal éxueTrpjoat pynoty avTov TAC 
Tupauloac, && THE sKLag TapatnphoavTa, Ore Hutv icomeyéDee evot.— 
Lib. i. sec. 27. 

b Tove 6 pécove Téuvover dbw KbkAOoL AEovog avTov 
"Axpne apxopuevot kopudig’ avrotye piv aupw 
"AXAAHAovE axpic votiov Téuvover TdAOLO. 
“Oc piv évt Ovnroior kadobpevog olov Spifwv, 
“Oc 62 peonuBpiwde trou axpne Kuprobmevoc aOpne. 

Apotelesmaticorum Manethonis lib. ii. vv. 43-8. 
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he professes to unfold the doctrines of Petosiris,? a view of 
Egyptian ignorance in this subject will be more briefly laid be- 
fore the reader, by quoting Pliny’s account of part of the latter 
astronomer’s celestial theory; namely, that a degree of the 
circle described by the moon round the earth is about thirty- 
three stadia, or little more than four miles long (from which 
it would follow, that the radius of her orbit was about 240 
miles, whereas, in reality, its average length is near a thousand 
times greater); but that Saturn describes a circle round the 
earth which is only twice, and the sun one, that is, but once and 
a half as great as the orbit of the moon !° 

But perhaps the most convincing proof of the extreme defi- 
ciency of the Egyptians in this science 1s afforded by their own 
countryman Ptolemy, who must have been well disposed to give 
them all the credit to which they were entitled, yet never, 
throughout the Almagest, mentions even a single discovery 
effected by the native school of astronomy ; and still further, 
whenever he has occasion to make use of ancient celestial obser- 
vations, refers constantly to such as were taken by foreigners. 
Thus, although the Egyptian priests professed to have kept 
registers of solar and lunar eclipses for a prodigious extent of 
time,* and although, im his mode of determining the exact length 
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Apotelesmaticorum Manethonis lib. i. vv. 11-17. 
b Agyptia ratio, quam Petosiris et Necepsos ostendere, singulas partes in 
lunari circulo, ut dictum est, minimo, triginta tribus stadiis paulo amplius pa- 
tere colligit: in Saturni amplissimo duplum: in Solis, quem medium esse dixi- 
mus, utriusque mensure dimidium. Qu computatio Gea habet pudoris,— 


Plinii lib. ii. c. 23. 
€ Diogenes Laertius informs us, that, according to the Egyptians, from the 
age of Vulcan to that of Alexander the Great, there passed 48,863 years (their 
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of the periodic month, the oldest accounts of eclipses that he 
could get, in any degree approaching to correctness, would have 
been by far the best for his purpose, yet he never condescends 
even to mention those boasted registers, but confines his atten- 
tion exclusively to the Babylonian tables, which furnished him 
with no older eclipse than one in the 26th of Nabonassar, or in 
the year B. C. 722. Thus again, in fixing the length of the 
tropical year, he relies on a comparison of his own observations 
with those of astronomers who belonged, not to the native 
Egyptian, but to the Greek school of science; although in this, 
as well as in the former instance, the Egyptian class of observa- 
tions, if at all accurate, or even if real, would, on account of their 
greater remoteness from his time, have been immeasurably more 
conducive to the precise attainment of the end he had in view. 
From Ptolemy’s chapter on the length of the year, which is 
one of the most interesting in the entire of his celebrated astro- 
nomical treatise, I shall venture here, by the way, to give a few 
extracts. He commences the chapter with noticmg “ both 
the disagreements and perplexities of former astronomers con- 
cerning the clearing up of the point in question, which we may 
learn from the works composed by them, and, in particular, by 
Hirpparchus, a man distinguished for his industry and love of 
truth.’* He then proceeds to show how Hipparchus was, by 


affected accuracy in stating the odd years is very amusing) ; in which space of 
time there were 373 eclipses of the sun, and 832 of the moon.—a7o 6: robrou 
[‘Hoatorov] cic “AAEEavdpov tov Maxeddva érév eivat pvpiacac récoapac 
kat oxraxioyxtAva Oxraxdota éEnkovrarpta Eryn’ év oi¢ HAlov pév ekAEhbac 
yevio0ar tpiaxoaiac EBdounkovrarpetc, ceAhvne 6: OKxrakoclac Tplakov- 
vadvo.—Lib. i, sec. 2. Had the Egyptians kept a register of the days of 
the occurrence of eclipses of each kind, even for 100 years, they must have 
perceived that the numbers here given are vastly too small for the portion of 
time to which they are applied. The testimony, therefore, of Diogenes, as far 
as it can be depended on, proves not only that they were totally ignorant of the 
theory of eclipses, but also, that they had, in reality, preserved no regular ac- 
count of their occurrence for any considerable length of time. 
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the doubts he felt upon this subject, and by his efforts to remove 
them, actually led to the discovery of the precession of the equi- 
noxes." “ For what brings even him into such perplexity, is 
the circumstance that the length of the year, determmed by the 
annual revolutions of the sun with regard to the solstitial or 
equinoctial points, is found less than 365 days and a quarter ; 
but greater, when measured by those revolutions observed in 
reference to the fixed stars.” Here I should not omit to men- 
tion of this great astronomer,—the greatest, indeed, of all 
antiquity,—that he, like our Newton, mvented his own instru- 
ment of discovery; for, as the direct and mverse method of 
fluxions, or what is now, under an improved form, called the 
differential and integral calculus, is due to the genius of one of 
those extraordinary men, so likewise did trigonometrical com- 
putation, and, in particular, the branch of it applied to the deter- 
mination of spherical quantities (as appears from a comparison 
of the problems solved by him, with those worked by antece- 
dent authors), originate in the talents of the other. Farther 
on in the chapter, Ptolemy gives us the following information 
from the same author. ‘ And again, in his work on the inter- 
calary months and days, premising that, according to the fol- 
lowers of Meton and Euctemon, the length of the year contains 
365 days, a quarter and a seventy-sixth part of a day, but 
according to Calippus, 365 days and a quarter alone, he pro- 


@wride Te kal amopiag paboumev Gy eK TOV ovYTETAypHévWY avTOIC, Kal 
pdartora TH Inmapxy avopt promdvy re duod Kai pradHGe.—Almagesti 
lib, iii. c. 2. 

* Strictly speaking, the difference which he discovered between the tropical 
and the sidereal year, led him to perceive only a variation of the distance of 
the vernal equinox from the fixed stars; which he attributed to a progressive 
motion of those stars, instead of to a regressive one of the equinox. 
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ceeds to express himself, word for word, thus: ‘ We, indeed, 
find the entire months included in the [cycle of] nineteen years, 
as many as they do; but we also find the year containing, in 
addition [to the 365 days], a quantity that is less than the quar- 
ter in question by most exactly the three hundredth part of a 
day ; so that in three hundred years there are five days less than 
according to the determination of Meton, and one day less than 
according to that of Calippus.’”’* Here we have, on the very 
best authority, the nearest approximations to the true length of 
the year that were successively made in the Greek school of 
astronomy, as well as the astronomers by whom, and conse- 
quently the times in which, those approximations were arrived 
at.” In the same chapter Ptolemy informs us, that in the 
463rd year after the death of Alexander the Great, that is, in 
the year of our era 139, he observed, with the greatest possible 
care, when the vernal and autumnal equinoxes occurred; and 
that, comparing the houirs of their occurrence with those of the 
corresponding phenomena observed by Hipparchus 285 years 
before, he found the length of the tropical year exactly the 
same as it had been determined by that astronomer. He was 
also led to a similar conclusion by comparing the time of the 
summer solstice in the above specified year with that of the cor- 
responding solstice observed by Meton and Euctemon 571 years 
before. ‘he solstices cannot be ascertained as exactly as the 
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> The cycles of Calippus, consisting each of four Metonic cycles diminished 
by an entire day, commenced six years before the death of Alexander the 
Great, that is, in the year B.C. 330. But Meton and Euctemon flourished 
100 years before Calippus; and Hipparchus, 200 years after that astronomer. 
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equinoxes, and besides, the observations of the astronomers just 
mentioned were far from being accurate; let us, then, hear, in 
his own words, why, notwithstanding, he referred to them. 
“And if to the summer solstice observed by those under the 
superintendence of Meton and Euctemon,—though described 
rather too rudely, yet on account of its antiquity,—we should 
make a comparison of that calculated by ourselves to the 
greatest possible certainty, we shall find the very same result.’ 

The last quotation brings me back to the point from which I 
have, for a moment, digressed ; for it shows plainly that if the 
very ancient accurate observations of which the Egyptian priests 
pretended to have preserved records, were not a mere fiction, 
Ptolemy would have been most eager to avail himself of their 
aid. I shall here add but one more quotation from him, which 
places this matter, if possible, in a still clearer light. After 
describing the use of very ancient observations for determining 
the length of the year, just in the same way as it is explained in 
modern works, he proceeds as follows. ‘ Wherefore we think 
that enough is attained, if we too should endeavour to bring 
together [under the view of our readers] as much as the interval 
of time between us and the observations in our possession that 
are ancient and also accurate, enables us to add to the approxi- 
mation [to exact correctness] of the theories concerning the 
length of the revolution in question, and should not designedly 
fail of conducting the investigation with becoming attention. 
But as to the determinations [of this matter] which are made in 
reference to the whole of the [past] eternity, or even in refe- 
rence to the part of it that is, in some vast proportion, many 
times greater than the space belonging to real observations, we 
hold these to be suited to a love of learning and a love of truth, 
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of quite a different nature from ours.”* Ptolemy here not only 
tells us, that he made use of al/ the celestial observations within 
his reach, that bore upon the length of the year, and were, at 
the same time, ancient and accurate,—and yet he has not pro- 
duced a single one of those recorded by the Egyptian priests ;— 
but he also alludes, in a manner that cannot be mistaken, to the 
vain boasting of those savans, and plainly insmuates that their 
determinations of the length im question,—by reference to a 
portion of eternity that was infinitely greater than the period of 
time through which real observations extended,—had no con- 
nexion with either learning or truth. He could not, with 
prudence, have more openly and directly stated his opinion of 
their ignorance and falsehood, as they still were a powerful 
party in Egypt, at the time when he wrote. I have been thus 
particular in my quotations from Ptolemy, because he is the 
most competent and, in every respect, the best witness upon the 
point under discussion, that could by any possibility be adduced ; 
and his evidence, even alone, is, I submit, fully sufficient to 
establish the fact, that the eleves of the Greek school of science, 


4 Oley avrapKkec TpochKew voulZouev, eav doov 6 peragd xodvoc 
ipov te kal Gv Exouev Tadawy dua Kal axoiBov Tnojoewr, Ovvarat 
TposTolhoa TH THY TEpLOoUKOD UTODicewY EyyUTYTL, TOGOUTOY Kal avrol 
repalapev cuveiceveyKeiv, Kal puT) EKOVTEC auEeAHowpMEv THE TPOGHKOvoNE 
eLerdoewc. Tac do: rept dAov TOV aiwvoc, 7] Kal TOU paKoW TIL woAAa- 
mractov Tov Kara Tac THPhaEe ypbvou, diaseBawaetc, adAorpiag ptAo- 
uabsiac Ts Kal piradrnBetac rryobue0a.—Lib. iii. c. 2. 

> It cannot be supposed that any discoveries made by the Egyptian priests 
in astronomy could be concealed from Ptolemy, as he had access to the 
Alexandrian Library, in which were deposited Greek translations of their 
works ;—a fact which is directly asserted by Strabo, and which may also be 
collected from the information supplied to us by Clemens Alexandrinus. For, 
no doubt, it was by means of the translations in question that the latter author, 
not long after the time of Ptolemy, was enabled to divulge certain secrets of 
those priests (referred to in my last volume), which they were far more inte- 
rested in hiding from the public eye, than any connected with the nature and 
extent of their astronomical attainments. 
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in his day, held the astronomic skill of the Egyptians in just as 
utter contempt, as modern Europeans do that of the Chinese. 
Here I might close my proof of the great ignorance of the 
Egyptian priests, with respect to astronomy, and especially with 
respect to the length of the year; but as the allusion in ancient 
authors to an Egyptian period of 1461 years, is by some ima- 
gined to have a strong bearing the opposite way, I feel it neces- 
sary to advert to this subject. When, in consequence of the 
battle of Actium, Egypt was reduced to a Roman province, she 
received, along with a Roman government, a year equal to 
the Julian year, of the average length of 365 days and a quar- 
ter; whereas her own year, up to that period, and partially, 
through the force of habit, for some time after, was only 365 
days long. The use of the two years in the same country natu- 
rally induced their comparison ; and this must have soon shown, 
that, as the beginning of the Egyptian year fell, every four years, 
one day earlier in the Julian year, it must, in 365 times four 
years, or in 1460 years, have gone back an entire revolution, so 
that at the end of 1460 Julian, or 1461 Egyptian years, the 
lesser would again begin on the same day of the greater one as 
before. This lesset year, from the circumstance of its first day’s 
shifting through all the seasons, is called the wandering year ; 
and the cycle thus produced is called sothiacal, cynical, or 
canicular, from its beg made to commence when the first day 
of the wandering year coincides with the day of the heliacal 
rising of the dog-star, whose Egyptian, Greek, and Latin names 
have given rise to the several appellatives just mentioned.* From 


* That Sothis was the name given to this star by the Egyptians, is known 
upon the authority of Porphyry and Horus Apollo. The former, in treating 
of the commencement of the Egyptian year, expresses himself in these terms : 
Aiyurrtiotc d& apxn trove, ovy 6 Vdpoxdoc, we Pwmatorc, adAd KapKivoc’ 
mpog yap Ty kapkivy solic, Hv Kuvdc aorépa EXAnvéicg pact.— 
De Nympharum antro, cap. xxiii. And the latter (or rather a Greek writer 
of no great antiquity, who passed off his own composition as the translation of a 
very old Egyptian one), on occasion of telling how a year was hieroglyphically 
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denoted, speaks thus: love 62 rap’ avroic éotiv aorip, Aiyunriott KaXov- 
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the nature of this cycle it is quite plain, that it never could have 
been formed without a knowledge of the year of the length of 
3651 days; but the inference which it is attempted hence to 
deduce, of the Egyptians having been very early acquainted 
with that year, is altogether invalid. A few observations will, 
I am in hopes, place this matter m a clear light. 

In the first place, the employment by an author of any par- 
ticular era or cycle for chronological purposes, merely tends to 
show that it was in familiar use, and well understood, in his own 
time; but does not at all prove that it was known im the times 
to which he applied it. Thus, for instance, from my stating 
that Ptolemy wrote part of his Almagest in the year of our 
Lord 139, it may hereafter be fairly inferred, that the Christian 
era is at present made use of in the expression of dates, but not, 
by any means, that it was so used in his time; and, in point of 
fact, such employment of this era did not commence till above 
three centuries after. Thus again, if a writer of one of the last 
three centuries stated that the reign of Cambyses began in the 
year of the Julian period 4185, it would merely show of this 
cycle, that it was in use im modern times, but not at all that it 
was known in the age of Cambyses. Still farther, the same 
writer might even assert, that he advanced this statement on the 
authority of Ptolemy’s chronological tables (as he would, I sub- 
mit, be justified in substituting for an older expression of a date 
an equivalent one, with which, he conceived, the public were 
better acquainted) ; and, although an unguarded reader might 
thence be led to infer that Ptolemy made use of the Julian pe- 
riod in his canon, yet it is obvious that the inference would be 
quite unfounded. In the second place, from all the writings of 
antiquity, no passage, directly transmitted to us through the 
works of its author, has, or, believe, can be produced, in which 


uevoe DHOic, EAAnviott 6? Aorpoxbwv.—HMieroglyphica, lib. i.c. iii. This 
author is placed by Suidas in the fourth century; and his language shows that 
he could not have written much earlier. Thus, for instance, in old correct 


Greek, the dog-star would not be named aorpoxtwy, but aorpdKuvoc. 
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it is stated that the cycle of 1461 years was in use among the 
Egyptians long before the writer’s own time. In the third place, 
of the passages so transmitted in works that were written before 
the age of Ptolemy, not one has been found in which the author 
refers to this cycle, as having ever been applied to a chrono- 
logical use. In the fourth place, Ptolemy, who paid particular 
attention to chronological subjects, and whose course of investi- 
gations would naturally have led him to the consideration of 
this cycle, if, up to his age, it had ever been used in Egypt asa 
measure of time, yet does not once mention it, or make the 
remotest allusion to it. In the fifth place, of the passages of 
lost works which have reached us indirectly through quotations, 
none has been pointed out as containing a reference to this 
cycle, the author of which lived before the time when Calippus, 
as we have already seen, arrived at the standard of 3654 days for 
the length of the year. From these premises it follows with, as 
appears to me, irresistible force, that the canicular or cynical 
cycle was not known to the Egyptian priests in very ancient 
times ; that the first notion of it arose out of a comparison of 
the year invented by Calippus with the Egyptian year; and 
that it was not matured into a regular measure of time till after 
the age in which Ptolemy wrote. Very soon, however, after 
the death of Ptolemy, chronologers began to apply this cycle 
proleptically, to the determination of ancient dates; and they 
continued to make such use of it till about the end of the fourth 
century. 

I do not qualify the third of the foregoing observations, on 
account of the descriptions of the phcenix in Pliny’s Natural 
History (lib. x. ¢. 2), and in the Annals of Tacitus (lib. vi. c. 28), 
which are supposed to be metaphorical allusions to the canicular 
cycle. ‘These authors, I admit, wrote before the age of Ptolemy ; 
but if the bird they describe in the passages just specified, be an 
allegorical representation of the cycle in question, and if the 
times of its appearance be supposed to express the years from 
which the computations in this cycle are to be reckoned ; then, 
I must say, they disagree with each other, and the second of 
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them with himself, both as to the length of the period, and the 
epochs of its commencement. The only pomt, mdeed, in which 
the two writers appear to agree in this matter, is with respect to 
the fabulous nature of their accounts, which they give upon 
mere hearsay authority; for the former closes his narrative with 
expressing the following opinion of the phoenix: “ quem 
falsum esse nemo dubitaret ;” and the commentary of the latter 
upon his own statement is, “‘ Hec incerta et fabulosis aucta.” 
To lay any stress, then, upon those accounts, would be a mere 
trifling with the subject; and I shall only add, respecting 
them, that such idle tales and allegories are just what might be 
expected to have been fabricated by the Egyptian priests, as 
soon as any notion of the cycle under consideration had been 
suggested to them. 

Neither do I think it necessary to put any limitation to the 
fifth remark I have offered upon this subject, on account of two 
passages of the Chronographia of Georgius the Syncellus, in 
which mention is made of the cynical cycle. But although they 
are nearly as unworthy of credit as those above noticed, yet, as 
they are supposed to prove an earlier use of the cycle in ques- 
tion by the Egyptians than I have allowed, I shall here bestow 
upon them a brief examination. 

The first of these passages begins as follows: ‘“ For a report 
is spread by the Egyptians of a certain old chronicle (by means 
of which, I think, it was, that Manetho also [as well as others] 
was led into error), comprehending thirty dynasties, in again 
113 generations ; an immense space of time extending through 
36,525 years.”* ‘Then follows an account of the number of 
years that each dynasty lasted, in which the following sentence 
occurs: “ After these [the semigod kings] fifteen generations 
are enrolled, extending through 443 years of a cynical cycle.’’® 
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And the passage concludes the detail with this remark respect- 
ing the sum total of the 36,525 years: “These being resolved 
and distributed into periods of 1461 years taken -twenty-five 
times, exhibit that revolution of the zodiac which is celebrated 
im fable among the Egyptians and Greeks.”* Here no quota- 
tion from an ancient book is produced, but we are merely told 
of a report concerning such a book, circulated by the Egyptian 
priests im the time of the original writer of the passage, who 
must, therefore, have preceded Georgius, and most probably 
was either Africanus or Eusebius, the authors from whom the 
Syncellus tells us, he derived his information respecting Egypt. 
Tn all hkelihood the account before us is due to the earlier of 
those authors,—as it is not found in the chronological work of 
the later, which is yet extant nearly entire, independently of the 
portion of it that is preserved in the pages of the Chrono- 
graphia;—and the concluding part of my quotation, in which 
the cynical cycle is described as a celebrated one in the time of 
the writer, agrees very well with the age in which Africanus 
flourished ; namely, the third century, the very period at which 
this cycle was most in vogue. But as the author here speaks of 
the cycle in his proper person,—for the Egyptian priests cer- 
tainly would not have admitted that it was applied to a fabulous 
use,—the natural inference is, that the mention previously made 
of it in the abstract he gives of the contents of the old chro- 
nicle,—where, by the way, it appears very unnecessarily intro- 
duced,—is also the result of his own choice of expression, and 
that he has inserted the term merely from his habit of employing 
it, and from its bemg familiar to his readers. Let us, however, 
suppose Africanus to mean that the cynical cycle was mentioned 
in the book alluded to, and that the report circulated in his 
time by the Egyptians, related to a very ancient chronicle, in 
which this cycle was said to be made use of; then it remains to 
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be considered, how and when this report originated. And here 
it is to be remarked, that he does not call the report an old 
one; and as, on the one hand, there is not the slightest evi- 
dence of its having existed long before his time, so on the other, 
we can collect, from the testimony of Josephus, that it did not 
commence, at all events, till after the age of Manetho. For the 
Jewish historian tells us from what materials this Egyptian pro- 
fessed to derive his historical composition, among which no 
notice whatever is inserted of the old chronicle in question.’ 
Here, then, understanding Africanus,—or whoever else may be 
our informant, on the occasion, through the pages of Georgius,— 
to speak in the sense last attached to his abstract, we have an 
instance of the Egyptian priests resorting exactly to the same 
artifice that has been frequently practised by the Chinese Man- 
darins; namely, the attempting, as soon as they have learned 
any useful invention from foreigners, to establish their claim as 
its originators, by forging a book of alleged great antiquity m 
which this invention is mentioned, or by raising a report of the 
former existence of such book, and adducing a passage answering 
their purpose, which they affirm to have been thence extracted. 

In the second passage of the Chronographia, bearmg upon 
the present subject, Georgius, upon occasion of marking the age 
in which Concharis, the twenty-fifth sovereign of the sixteenth 
dynasty, lived, states, that up to the sixth year of this prince’s 
reign, “ from Mestrem, the first king and founder [of the 
monarchy] of Egypt, there were completed 700 years of the 
cycle called cynical by Manetho.”® Here it is to be observed, 
that the writer from whom Georgius derived his information, 


@ Mavebav © iv Td yévoc aviip Aiybrtioc, tig EXAnvixiig meTesXn- 
kwe tradelac, we OiAdg got’ yéypade yao EAAad gwvy THY TaTpLov 
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Aptonem lib. i. c. 14. 

; rov Kuvixov Aeyouévov KixAov Tapa ty Maveby, aro rov 
Tpwrov Baciréwe kal oikiorov Meorpiu rig Alybrrov, rAnpovvrat érn Y'. 
Chronographia, p. 103. 
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may, in the expression of a date given by the Egyptian histo- 
rian, have employed the cynical cycle as being familiar to the 
public in his time; and the terms used by him for the purpose 
may have been mistaken by our author for those of the earlier 
writer. But at all events, even supposing,—what is not by any 
means likely,—the intermediate author, whose work is lost, to 
have expressly asserted that Manetho was acquaimted with the 
cycle in question, this would not clash with the fifth of the 
positions laid down by me, in reference to the matter under 
examination; for this Egyptian wrote in the reign of the se- 
cond Ptolemy, and, consequently, not till above half a century 
after Calippus had published his estimate of 305+ days as the 
length of the year. 

I shall now bring forward a few of the principal passages 
relating to this subject, which have come down to our times in 
a direct way. Censorinus, a Latin writer of the third century, 
calling the canicular cycle a great year, explains the reason of 
the names given to it, along with the mode of determining its 
origin, or the epoch from which its solar years are to be rec- 
koned, and gives its length, in the following terms. ‘“ But the 
lunar motions have no connexion with the great year of the 
Egyptians, which we call in Greek cynical, and in Latin cani- 
cular, because that its beginning is taken when the dog-star 
rises [heliacally] on the first day of the month, called by the 
Egyptians Thoth. For their civil year has only 365 days, with- 
out any intercalation. Four years, therefore, of theirs are about 
one day less than four natural years; so that after the expira- 
tion of 1461 such years a revolution of them is completed, and 
they are brought back to the same beginning as before. This 
[great] year is also called heliacal by some; and by others 
divine." And the time when he wrote, as well as the era 
Bete Se een rh ese ep dekh ees ieee wy oie 

* Ad Agyptiorum vero annum magnum luna non pertinet, quem Grace 
kuvikoy, Latine canicularem vocamus, propterea quod initium illius sumitur, 
cum primo die ejus mensis, quem vocant Hgyptii Thot, canicule sidus exoritur. 
Nam eorum annus civilis solos habet dies CCCLXV. sine ullo interkalari, 
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(fixed in the manner above described) of the commencement of 
this cycle, are thus related by him. “ For, as by our people, so 
by the Egyptians, certain years are registered ; as those-which 
they name after Nabonassar, because they begin from the first 
year of that king’s reign, of which years the present one is the 
986th; likewise those of Philip, which are reckoned from the 
death of Alexander the Great, and which, continued up to the 
current year, reach to their 562nd. For they begin always on 
the first day of the month, named Thoth by the Egyptians; and 
which, this year, fell upon the 25th of June, whereas, a hundred 
years ago, when the Emperor Antoninus Pius, the second time, 
and Bruttius Praesens were consuls, the same day coincided with 
the 20th of July, the usual date of the [heliacal] rismg of the 
dog-star in Egypt. Whence it may be perceived, that we are 
now in the hundredth solar year of that great year which, as 
has been above stated, is called both heliacal, and canicular, and 
divine.’”* 

From the former of those extracts we are supplied, ex abun- 
dunti, with a proof that the cycle in question was not arrived at 


Itaque quadriennium apud eos uno circiter die minus est quam naturale qua- 
driennium: eoque fit, ut anno MCCCCLXI. ad idem revolvatur principium. 
Hic annus etiam sAtaxoe 4 quibusdam dicitur ; et ab aliis 6 Aeov gvtavtd¢.— 
De die Natali, cap. xvii. 

* Nam, ut i nostris, ita ab Agyptiis, quidam anni in literas relati sunt; ut 
quos Nabonnazaru nominant, quod a primo imperii ejus anno consurgunt, 
quorum hic DCCCC.LXXXVI. item Philippi, qui ab excessu Alexandri 
Magni numerantur, et ad hunc usque perducti, annos DLXII. consummant. 
Sed horum initia semper 4 primo die mensis ejus sumuntur, cui apud Agyptios 
numen est Thoth; quique hoc anno fuit ante diem VII. Kal. Jul. cum abhine 
annos centum, Imperatore Antonino Pio II. et Bruttio Prasente Coss., tidem 
dies fuerint ante diem XII. [XIII.?] Kal. August. quo tempore solet Canicula 
in Hgypto facere exortum. Quare scire etiam licet, anni illius magni, qui, ut 
supra dictum est, et solaris, et canicularis, et Dei annus vocatur, nunc agi ver- 
tentem annum centesimum.—De die Natali, cap. xxi. Either the date to which 
[have annexed, between crotchets, an alteration, or the one before it, requires 
to be changed a day, in order to have the precession of the first of Thoth no 
more than twenty-five days, during the 100 years spoken of. In my translation 
of the passage, I have adopted the correction here suggested. 
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by actual observation, but merely by retrograde computation. 
For, from the manner in which Censorinus here expresses him- 
self, it appears, that the Egyptian year was compared to that of 
3054 days, only because it was supposed that the latter was 
equal to the natural year, or the time of the revolution of the 
seasons, that is, the tropical year; and, consequently, that the 
heliacal rising of the dog-star was referred to, only because it 
was supposed to occur always on the same day of the tropical 
year. Now, if the Egyptians had actually observed, in very 
ancient times, when their first of Thoth fell upon any particular 
point of the tropical year, and watched till it returned to the 
same point, as nearly as their coarse and imperfect observations 
would enable them to ascertain this circumstance, they would 
have found the interval to be, instead of 1461 years, about 
1507, or, in round numbers, at least 1500 years. It is, then, to 
a cycle of at least this latter length that they would have been 
led by actual observation ; but there is not the slightest ground 
for supposing that they ever made use of any such cycle, as no 
mention of it has been found in any ancient author. 

From each of the dates inserted in the latter extract, it may 
be collected that Censorinus wrote in the year of our era 228; 
and, consequently, that the origin of the cycle nearest to his 
time was in the year of the same era 138. The next previous 
origin, therefore, must, according to him, have fallen on the 
Julian year B. C. 1322; while, on the other hand, it is placed 
seventy-four years later by Clemens Alexandrinus, as will ap 
pear from combining together the following statements made 
by him in the first book of the Stromata. In the first place, he 
fixes the commencement of the Chaldean captivity by several 
dates, among which he includes the first year of the XLVIIL. 
Olympiad, that is, the year B. C. 588.* In the second place, 
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he reckons from the birth of Moses to the end of the captivity, 
1155 years and a fraction ;* and, consequently, from the Exod 
to the beginning of the captivity, 1005 years and a fraction. 
According to him, therefore, the Exod took place in the year 
B. C. 1593. But, in the third place, he states, that the Exod 
occurred in the time of Inachus, and preceded the Sothiacal 
period by 345 years;” and, consequently, he fixes the com- 
mencement or origin of this period in the year B. C. 12483 or, 
as I have already remarked, seventy-four years later than accord- 
ing to the representation of Censorinus. ‘This discrepance 
between two authors who were distant from each other by less 
than half a century, shows that the mode of settling the ongin 
of the cycle, as described by the later of them, the Latin writer, 
was not agreed upon long before his own time; and it also 
tends to supply, still further, an extra-additional proof, with 
respect. to whichever origin is selected, of its determination 
being the mere result of calculation proleptically applied. For 
if the Egyptians had, as is vainly imagined, kept a regular ac- 
count of the years elapsed from any commencement of the 
Sothiacal period supposed to have been pitched upon by them, 
there could scarcely have arisen in the short interval in question, 
so great a difference with regard to this epoch;—a difference, 
be it remarked, which is easily accounted for, upon the suppo- 
sition of the view I have given of the subject, being the correct 
one. For, as may be seen from the foregoing extracts from 
Censorinus, the chronologers of the third century took it for 
granted, not only that the Julian year agreed almost exactly 
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with the natural year, but also that the heliacal rising of the 
dog-star in Egypt, had always occurred on the same day of the 
Julian year as in their own time; that is, on or about the 20th 
of July. In the latter assumption it so happened that they were 
nearly right, in reference to the times to which they applied it ; 
but they obviously were so merely by accident, and would have 
made use of the like hypothesis with respect to the heliacal rising 
of any other fixed star, however differently placed in the hea- 
vens. Now, as their predecessors in the second century began, 
in the interval between Ptolemy and Clemens Alexandrinus, to 
attach the appellation of Sothiacal to the period under conside- 
ration, they probably then also began to connect its origin with 
the rising of Sothis, in the manner described by Censorinus ; 
but not, in the first instance, with much attention to accuracy. 
As soon, afterwards, as the day of the Julian year with which 
the first of Thoth coincided for the origin given to the cyele in 
the age of Clemens, was investigated with more care, this com- 
mencing day of the wandering year must have been found to 
have fallen between the first and second of July, or eighteen 
days and a half too early, according to the notions which then 
prevailed among chronologers, as to the point of the Julian year 
in which it was held that the heliacal rising of the dog-star had 
always taken place. That they discovered some error in their 
first determination of the origin of the period, is obvious from 
their changing it; and the amount of this error is fixed, by the 
number of years by which they removed farther back the epoch 
in question. 

Upon a point connected with this subject, I have to notice 
what appears to me a very mistaken opinion, and some incon- 
clusive reasoning founded thereon, which, as clashing with the 
views here submitted to the reader, I find it necessary to advert 
to. In the first place, it is laid down by every modern author 
who has touched upon this part of chronology, not even except- 
ing Sir Isaac Newton, that the Chaldean year, which came into 
use in the reign of Nabonassar, and the Egyptian wandering year, 
were exactly the same, not only in their length, which I do not 
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dispute, but also in their commencement. In the second place, 
several writers of considerable reputation, proceeding on this 
assumption, and reckoning the Nabonassarian year backward 
from the 26th of February in the Julian year B. C. 747 (which 
is the first day of the Egyptian year in that Julian year, and 1S 
thence taken to be also the first day of the Babylonian year be- 
longing to the same epoch), they find this Chaldean year to 
commence in the Julian year B. C. 1322, on or about the 20th 
of July; that is, on the same day on which the cotemporary 
Egyptian year also began. In other words, they assume that 
the two kinds of wandering year, of equal length, began on the 
same day of the Julian year first mentioned ; and thence deduce, 
that they also began on the same day of the one second men- 
tioned. And this deduction, which is a mere petitio principn, 
they look upon, as affording a strong confirmation of such proof 
as they may have otherwise obtained, of the Sothiacal period 
having been actually made use of from the earlier of the two 
epochs just referred to; while some resort once more to what 
was virtually their original assumption, the absolute identity of 
the years in question at the later epoch; and arguing as if this 
was not in reality the principle from which they set out, but a 
consequence arrived at by fair reasoning, they proceed, still fur- 
ther, thence to infer either the descent of those years from a 
common source, or the derivation of one of them from the other. 
Montucla goes only to the former extent in this process of 
arguing in a circle; his words upon the point are as follow :— 
“ Le P. Petau a fixé le commencement de la période caniculaire 
vers ’'an 1330 avant J. C., se fondant sur un passage de Cen- 
sorin, qui dit, que l’an du consulat d’ Antonin le Pieux et de 
Brutius, la période caniculaire s’etoit renouvelée. Or, cette 
année répond a la 138° aprés J. C.: ainsi il faut remonter en 
arriere de 1460 années Juliennes, et lon trouvera la 1321° 
avant notre Ere, c’est-d-dire, suivant la chronologie commune, 
la 137° avant la guerre de Troye. Ce calcul regoit une confir- 
mation de la remarque suivante. On sait que le commence- 
ment de ’Ere de Nabonassar tombe au 26 fevrier de Van 747 
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avant J.C. Donc, le commencement de année Egyptienne 
avoit passé, en rétrogradant, du jour de son institution primi- 
tive, au 26 février. Car les années de Nabonassar étoient ab- 
solument les mémes que les Egyptiennes. Mais au temps de 
cette institution, ce commencement convenoit avec le lever de 
la canicule, qui, dans les siécles voisins de la guerre de Troye, 
se levoit héliaquement vers le 20 de juillet pour Héliopolis. 
Ainsi il avoit rétrogradé du 20 juillet au 26 fevrier, c’est-d-dire, 
de 144 jours. Or, pour une semblable rétrocession, 11 faut un 
intervalle de 576 ans. Cons¢quemment l’epoque du commence- 
ment de la grande période caniculaire, est plus reculée de 576 
ans que la 747° année avant J. C.; c’est pourquoi elle tombe a 
la 1323. Cette determination s’écarte si peu de celle du P. 
Petau, que bien loin de la contredire, elle lui donne, et elle en 
regoit, un nouveau degré de probabilité.”— Histoire des Mathem: 
Part. I. Liv. ii. pp. 69-70. But Hales, and, if not misrepre- 
sented by him, Jackson also, carry this faulty reasoning to the 
full extreme, which I have already described. The former of 
these authors, after stating that the era of Nabonassar began 
Feb. 26, B. C. 747, proceeds in the following terms: “But the 
same year, B. C.747, was the 576th year of the Sothiacal period, 
commencing July 20, B. C. 1322, or 1323; during which in- 
terval, the [first of] Thoth, or beginning of the year, had 
regraded 144 days (at the rate of a day in every four years), 
which, counted backwards from July 20, fell on Feb. 26, B. C. 
747, also. This indisputably proves a common origin of the 
Chaldean and Egyptian astronomy. See Jackson, vol. ii. 
p. 76.” —Hales’s Chronology, vol. i. pp. 142-3. 

Sir Isaac Newton makes use of part of this chain of reason- 
ing upon a different occasion. For, assuming that the Chaldean 
year (as well as the Egyptian one) which was the first in the 
reign of Nabonassar, commenced on the 26th of February in 
the proleptic Julian year, B. C. 747, and reckoning backward 
from this epoch, till the beginning of the year in question was 
comcident, not with the heliacal rising of the dog-star, but with 
the vernal equinox, he arrives at another epoch earlier than that 
of Nabonassar by 137 Julian years. But he also assumes that 
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the Egyptian inventor of the year of 365 days made it com- 
mence at the vernal equinox. This Egyptian year, therefore, 
was 137 years older than the Chaldean year of the same length ; 
and, consequently, the mvention originated in Egypt, and was 
thence carried into Chaldea. Sir Isaac’s statement, which 1s 
given by him in a synthetic form, and mn which, of course, the 
order of his investigation is in some measure inverted, runs in 
the following strain. “ This year [of 265 days] bemg at length 
propagated into Chaldwa, gave occasion to the year of Nabo- 
nassar; for the years of Nabonassar and those of Egypt began 
on one and the same day, called by them [the first of the month] 
Thoth, and were equal and in all respects the same: and the 
first year of Nabonassar began on the 26th day of February of 
the old Roman year, 747 years before the vulgar era of Christ, 
and thirty-three days and five hours before the vernal equinox, 
according to the sun’s mean motion [as we need not proceed 
upon the supposition that the Egyptians then ascertained the 
time of this equinox very exactly]; for it is not likely that the 
equation of the sun’s motion should be known in the infancy of 
astronomy. Now, reckoning that the year of 365 days wants 
five hours and forty-nine minutes of the equinoctial year, the 
beginning of this year will move backwards thirty-three days 
and five hours in 137 years: and, by consequence, this year be- 
ean at first in Egypt upon the vernal equinox, according to the 
sun’s mean motion, 137 years before the zra of Nabonassar 
began.” —Newton’s Chronology, pp. 80-1. 

Without dwelling upon other faults that may, perhaps, be 
found in those several specimens of reasoning, let us look to 
their common foundation, the supposed identity, not only m 
length, but also in (what is here the main pomt) commence- 
ment, of the Chaldean and Egyptian years under consideration. 
The ground of this supposition is the second of the extracts I 
have given from Censorinus, in which certainly he, by implica- 
tion, makes the Nabonassarian year to be 305 days long, and 
expressly states that it began on the first day of the Egyptian 
month Thoth. But a little consideration will, I apprehend, 
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show, that he there speaks, not of the Chaldean, but of the 
Egyptian year; for he tells us it was called after Nabonassar, 
because it was employed in reckoning time from the beginning 
of the reign of that prince,—quos Nabonnazaru nominant, quod 
a primo imperii ejus anno consurgunt ;—but unquestionably 
the year so employed by Ptolemy was the Egyptian year; that 
is, 1t was the Chaldean year reduced to the Egyptian one, and 
so reduced as to show, or at least to imply, that, while the 
number of entire years was the same (and, consequently, they 
might be of the same length), they were in other respects diffe- 
rent. He himself, at the end of his third book, describes the 
epoch of the era in question as follows. ‘ At, however, our 
epoch, that is, the first year of Nabonassar, on (according to 
the Egyptian mode of dating) the first of Thoth at mid-day, 
the sun, according to his mean motion, occupied, as we have a 
little before shown, the place 0° 45’ in Pisces, but according’ to 
his unequal [or actual] motion, that of, as nearly as possible, 
3 8 in Pisces.”* And whenever he presents to us a date from 
the Babylonian tables, he always uniformly exhibits it (with the 
exception of the part denoting the time of day) in the same 
manner; that is, he gives the integer years and the hours with- 
out any reduction, but expresses the months, and days of the 
month, m terms of the Egyptian year. Thus, he relates the 
particulars of ten eclipses of the moon, as he himself, or Hip- 
parchus before him, extracted them from the tables in question ; 
and in every one of those instances, the part of the date which 
immediately follows the integer years is altered from what it 
was in those tables, and is expressed in terms of Egyptian time. 
The following one of those descriptions may, in respect to the 
point to which I am directing the reader’s attention, be taken 
as a fair sample of them all. “ Again, indeed, in the seventh 
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year of Cambyses, which is the 255th year from Nabonassar, 
in (according to the kgyptian mode of dating) the interval 
between the 17th and \8th days of the month Phamenoth, an 
hour before midnight,’ the moon was seen at Babylon eclipsed 
to the extent of half her diameter on the side of her northern 
limb. Of course the same eclipse occurred at Alexandria as 
nearly as possible one equable hour,* together with one-half and 
one-third of such hour before midnight. And the time reckoned 
from the epoch, includes 224 Egyptian years, 196 days, and of 
equable hours simply ten and one-sixth.’’® 

In the last of those extracts I have gone a little farther than 
the immediate expression of the date of the middle of the lunar 
eclipse referred to, in order to give the reader the direct testi- 
mony of Ptolemy himself, that he reckoned by Egyptian years 
in the Nabonassarian era; as well as to show, that the Chaldean 
years employed in the Babylonian tables to which he had access, 
and of which he alone has transmitted to us any account, were 
exactly of the same length as those Egyptian years. For 
Phamenoth was the seventh of the Egyptian months, which were, 
each of them, thirty days long ; if, then, we calculate the num- 


* By equable hours, Ptolemy means the same hours as we make use of; 
and he calls them equable, to distinguish them from the twelfth part of the na- 
tural day, or twelfth part of the time of the sun’s being over the horizon, 
which is a variable quantity. In the mode of his expressing the time of the 
month in the above passage, he evidently refers to this natural day, for other- 
wise there could be no interval between the 17th and 18th days of the same 
month; but still no confusion arises from such references, as, in his computa- 
tions of time, the entire length of the diurnal revolution is taken into account, 
in the same manner as with us. 
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ber of days subjoined to the Chaldean years, in the first way of 
expressmg the date, and add the hours between twelve o’clock 
and the hour in the same expression reduced to Alexandrian 
time, we shall find that we have to joi 196 days, ten hours, and 
ten minutes to 224 Chaldean years complete, for the purpose of 
making up the interval between the epoch of the Nabonassarian 
era and the middle of the eclipse here described; but, from the 
second mode of dating this eclipse, it appears that the same 
interval is also composed of 224 Egyptian years, along with the 
same number of days and parts of a day. The two kinds of 
Nabonassarian year, therefore, to a certainty agreed in their 
length. But the only question of importance, in reference to 
their bearmg upon the specimens of modern reasoning which 
I have adduced, is, whether they agreed in their commence- 
ment. Now, at all events, it is clear that they differed in 
their hours of commencing; for, otherwise, the Babylonians 
must, according to Ptolemy’s estimate of the difference of the 
longitudes of Alexandria and Babylon, have fixed the point of 
time from which they began the reckoning of their days, at fifty 
minutes after their noon ;—a supposition which is wholly imad- 
missible. Besides this, surely the reduction of the Babylonian 
months, and days of the month, to Egyptian time, implies that 
the cotemporary days of the two systems were not the corres- 
ponding days of those systems. Iam aware that in the old 
Latin version of the Almagest, made or corrected by Erasmus 
Oswald in 1551, the Greek words kar Aiyumriovs, which 
denote this reduction, are either passed by wholly unnoticed, or 
are rendered as if they referred merely to a change in the name 
of the month; in which latter way of dealing with them he has 
been imitated by subsequent translators. If it be supposed that 
Ptolemy’s reduction extended only to the name of the month, 
the reply 1s very obvious. In the first place, if such had been 
his meaning, he might easily have expressed himself in terms 
strictly limited to this sense ; and, consequently, it is extremely 
unlikely that he would, in that case, have resorted—and that 
too, repeatedly,—to those actually employed by him, which, 
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according to their grammatical analysis, require a very different 
interpretation. In the second place, im order to vindicate the 
modern speculations founded on this very objectionable con- 
struction of Ptolemy’s words, it would be necessary to show, 
not merely that it may be, but that it mast be the right one, and 
that the reduction he speaks of can be no other than the substi- 
tution of an Egyptian for a Chaldean name ;—a condition, 
which certainly has not as yet, and, to all appearance, never can 
be complied with. 

The foregoing quotation from Newton, which exhibits one 
of the very few instances of inconclusive reasoning to be found 
in the works of that great philosopher, I should not have 
brought under notice (notwithstanding its connexion with 
the present subject), had it not been that I wished to give a 
striking exemplification of the absurdities to which even the most 
able men are reduced, whenever they have attempted to found 
any part of a consistent chronological system upon the tales of 
the Egyptian priests, or have placed the least reliance upon any 
early account of Egypt, except the very scanty one which can 
be gleaned from the Scriptures. Manetho, a high priest, and 
having all the boasted archives of the priesthood within his 
reach, was yet absolutely ignorant—as has been, I submit, un- 
questionably established—of the ancient history of his country, 
—ancient, | mean, in reference to his own times. Is it then 
rational to suppose, that, under the comparative disadvantages 
to which we are subjected, we can now recover that history ? 
Men of ingenuity may, indeed, by the help of the Rosetta 
stone,—and they soon will, | expect, if they follow the method 
which I have pointed out, and of the efficacy of which I have 
given a sample,—succeed in deciphering hieroglyphic documents 
of about, or a little beyond the age of that record. But they 
never will be able to penetrate the meaning of the older speci- 
mens, yet extant, of this writmg. or besides that the hieroglyphs, 
as long as they constituted (if I may so express myself) a living 
system, were subject to continual successive changes of signifi- 
cation, there is another, if possible, still more isuperable bar to 
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our arrival at the information which they were once fitted to 
convey. he phonetic use of hieroglyphs in the designation 
of proper names did not commence in Egypt till the age of 
Psammetichus ; as has been proved in my first volume, from a 
great variety of distinct considerations. All the older hiero- 
glyphic names, then, were ideagraphically written, and, in con- 
sequence, the sounds, or verbal names, that were once indirectly 
connected with them, are now wholly and irrecoverably lost ; 
so that even if the general text of the legends in which they 
occur, could be understood,—a supposition which is not at all 
likely to be ever realized,—still their main subjects and purport 
could never be fathomed. This, I admit, is an unpleasing 
truth ; and I am not in the least surprised at the reluctance of 
the public to give it the credit to which it is entitled; but 
when my exposition of the parallel case of the Chinese in the 
present volume comes to be weighed, it may perhaps lead to a 
more attentive examination of what I have previously advanced 
respecting the nature of Egyptian archeography. 

To return now to the consideration of the period of 1461 
Egyptian wandering years ;—upon this subject I shall add but 
one more passage, which I extract from the astronomical treatise 
of Geminus, and, notwithstanding its length, give entire; as 
much stress has been laid on it, in the effort to support what 
I conceive to be quite an erroneous view of the question. 
“Por the Egyptians,’ says this author, “have pursued [upon 
the matter under discussion] an opinion and object quite oppo- 
site to those of the Greeks; as they regulate neither the years 
by the sun, nor the months and days by the moon; but have 
practised a certain peculiar undertaking. For they wish that 
sacrifices should not be offered to the gods [always] at the same 
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time of year, but that they should be made to pass through all 
the seasons; so as that a feast celebrated in summer should [in 
turn] be also held both in winter, and in autumn, and in spring. 
For they form the year of 365 days; that is, they make twelve 
months of thirty days, and subjom five days. But they do not 
further add the quarter of a day, for the reason just mentioned, 
namely, that their festivals should go backward. For in the 
course of four years, they [the Egyptian years] fall short by one 
day [of the right length, as determimed] im reference to the sun ; 
and, in forty years, will be ten days deficient relatively to the 
solar year. By so many days, therefore, the feasts go backward 
[in this space of time], to the end that they should not occur 
[always] in the same seasons of the year; and in 120 years the 
change will amount to a month, with regard to both the solar 
year and the seasons of the year. Hence the error circulated 
among the Greeks, which, having for a long time past been 
thought worthy of reception, has been credited up to our own 
times; for most of them suppose that, according to the Egyp- 
tians and Eudoxus, the winter solstice [always| comcides with 
the feast of Isis;—an opmion, which is altogether unfounded, 
as the feast of Isis is now removed from the winter solstice by 
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an entire month. But that error has flowed from the cause 
already explamed. In fact it so fell out a hundred and twenty 
years ago, that the feast of Isis was celebrated exactly at the 
time of the winter solstice. Four years after it was thence 
removed a day; but this circumstance did not afford a change 
that was perceptible in reference to the seasons of the year. In 
forty years the removal in question became ten days; but not 
even so did it happen that the alteration was very remarkable. 
Now, however, that this removal has, in the course of 120 years, 
amounted to a month, those do not leave room for being 
exceeded im ignorance, who suppose that, according to the 
Egyptians and Eudoxus, the winter solstice occurs during the 
feast of Isis. That, indeed, there might arise a discrepance upon 
this point to the extent of one or two days, must be admitted ; 
but that a month’s alteration should escape notice is impossible. 
Even the circumstance of the length of the day [at the time of 
the feast] being very different from what it is at the winter 
solstice, is sufficient to convict them of their error; and, more- 
over, the delineations on the sundials [of the longest mid-day 
shadows] render manifest the true time of the solstice, particu- 
larly among the Egyptians, who are addicted to making obser- 
vations. Hence it appears that the feast of Isis was formerly 
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held at the winter solstice; and still more anciently, at the sum- 
mer solstice, as Eratosthenes mentions in his commentary on the 
octennial period; and hereafter it will again be celebrated in 
autumn, and at the summer solstice, also in spring, and at the 
winter solstice. For every feast must, in the course of 1460 
years, pass though all the seasons of the year, so as to be brought 
back again to the same point of the year. The Egyptians, 
therefore, [proceed] according to the peculiar undertaking of 
the end they propose to Fite ven ; while the Greeks, enter- 
taining an opposite opinion, wees the years by the sun, and 
the months and days by the moon.’ 

If we knew exactly the part of the wandering year in which 
the feast of Isis was held, then, from what is here stated of the 
season of the natural year, in which it was celebrated 120 
years before the time of the writer, the age m which he flou- 
rished could be determined to a certainty, and with precision. 
Petau thought that he made out the requisite pomt, m an 
account given by Plutarch, in his treatise upon Isis and Osiris, 
of the time of the performance of certain religious ceremonies 
in Egypt; and by the aid of this assumption he, in one of his 
notes upon the passage before us, arrived at the conclusion, that 
our author wrote in the last year of the CLXXV. Olympiad ; 
that is, in the year B. C. 77. But on consulting the place in 
Plutarch’s treatise referred to, I find that the ceremonies in 
question are therein stated to have been performed in honour of 
Osiris, not of Isis, whose name is not at all mentioned upon the 
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occasion. The calculation, therefore, of the learned J esuit, 
depending on an assumption which turns out to be unfounded, 
altogether fails; and we must be satisfied with a looser settle- 
ment of the age in which Geminus wrote. From the familiarity 
which he shows, in the passage I have quoted from him, with 
the year of 3654 days, it is evident that he lived after the time 
of Calippus ; while, on the other hand, from his not distinguish- 
ing between the tropical and sidereal years,—of which distinction 
he, as an astronomer, could scarcely be ignorant, if he followed 
Hipparchus,—it would appear that he preceded that author. 
The latter inference, however, is inconclusive; as he entitled 
his treatise only an Introduction ( Isagoge) to the science, and 
might have thought the distinction I have mentioned, too subtle 
for an elementary work; particularly if it had then been only 
recently discovered. Accordingly, he is, by most writers, and 
among them, by Delambre, placed after Hipparchus. The 
probability is, that he wrote near the time of the celebrated 
observer of Rhodes; and whether before, or after him, it is not 
very material to determine.* 

Great reliance has been placed, by some authors, upon the 
foregoing extract, as if it completely established the knowledge, 
on the part of the Egyptians in very ancient times, of the year 
of 3654 days’ length; but that it really has no such bearing, a 
very brief consideration of it will be sufficient to show. In the 
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* The following is the latest notice I have found taken of this subject, and, 
as I conceive, the best abstract of what was previously written on the point; 
it occurs in a chronological essay by M. L’ Abbé Halma, prefixed to the third 
volume of his edition of Ptolemy’s works. « Géminus naquit 4 Rhodes dans le 
siécle qui a précédé notre ére, et par conséquent, aprés Eratosthéne, dont il 
cite un commentaire sur l’octaétéride. Mais il précéda Posidonius, s'il ne fut 
pas son contemporain. Car Simplicius, dans son commentaire sur le ciel, 
d’Aristote, fait parler Posidonius d’aprés Géminus. Et puisque Cicéron et 
Pompée ont suivi les lecons de Posidonius 3 Rhodes, Géminus qui vécut a 
Rome, dit y étre, suivant Mortucla, dans la deuxidme moitié du second siécle 
avant notre ere; et suivant Bailly, vers le temps de Sylla.”—Discours Préli- 
MINAIYE, P. 1X. 
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first place, with respect to the explanation given, in this passage, 
of the cause why any assigned day of the Egyptian year was, 
after each successive revolution, continually returning earlier in 
the seasons, at the rate of an entire day gained in every four 
revolutions, and the consequence thence deduced, of 1461 
Egyptian years being only just equal to 1460 natural years ; 
these observations are not at all ascribed to the Egyptians, but 
come to us exclusively from the author himself. In the second 
place, as he thus directly shows that this cycle was arrived at by 
retrograde computation, so, on the other hand, he does not state 
that it was ever used as a measure of time, or pomt out any 
origin from which the reckonings in it were made to commence ; 
and from these omissions in so full an account of the matter 
(independently of the reasons already urged upon the same 
point), the fair presumption is, that it was not actually applied 
to any chronological use, till after the age in which he wrote. 
In the third place, the passage does not at all prove that the 
Egyptians knew the right length of the natural year,—that 1s, 
the right length of it, according to the opinion of our author,— 
but merely, that they had become aware, before his time, of their 
own year being a wrong measure of the seasons. In the fourth 
place, the passage shows that even this imperfect knowledge of 
the subject was arrived at by them, only a very little before the 
age of Geminus; for although Eudoxus might have thought 
that any assigned day of the Egyptian year would always return 
at the same pomt of the natural year, yet the Grecian public, 
after the discovery of Calippus, certainly could not have held 
this opinion ; and, consequently, their ascribing it to the Egyp- 
tians could only arise from the circumstance of those Egyptians 
having professed it. In the fifth place, the statement given out 
by the Egyptians in the time of our author, that they knowingly 


made use of a wrong measure of the seasons, is, in itself, wholly - 


incredible; all other nations, it is admitted m the passage, were 
anxious to have a correct indication of the arrival of the several 
parts of the natural year; and most undoubtedly no people had 
a stronger reason for desiring this aid than the Egyptians, as 
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the rising of the waters of the Nile—a matter of the greatest 
importance with them—commenced always at very nearly the 
same point in the seasons, namely, the summer solstice. Gemi- 
nus, I allow, appears to have believed their statement, notwith- 
standing its utter improbability; but this, as I conceive, only 
shows that the ignorance of the Egyptian priests, and their dis- 
regard of truth, were not as well understood in his time as 
subsequently in that of Ptolemy. On the whole, I submit, the 
just conclusion to be drawn from this review of the passage, 1s, 
that the priests did not find out that their year disagreed with 
the natural year, till shortly before the days of our author; and 
that they then, to conceal their ignorance, proclaimed that they 
were, all along, sensible of the inaccuracy of this index and 
measure of time, but that they, notwithstanding, preferred it to 
any more correct one, in order that the feasts of their gods 
might successively pass through all the different seasons ;—an 
impudent. falsehood, which, though it deceived Geminus, ap- 
pears to have been very soon detected, as no ancient writer after 
him, as far as I can find, has repeated the statement, or, by any 
allusion to it, has shown that he considered it entitled to the 
slightest degree of attention. Some modern wiseacres, indeed, 
have revived this Egyptian misrepresentation; but they have, 
thereby, only exposed themselves to derision, as the dupes of so 
gross and clumsy an imposition. 

The conclusion above arrived at is strengthened by the tes- 
timony of both Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus. The older 
of those historians, after describing the Egyptian year to consist 
of twelve months of thirty days each, and of five supernumerary 
aays, adds, on the authority of the Egyptian priests of his time, 
that “ to them is thus produced a complete revolution of the 
seasons returning to the very same point.”* If it be imagined 
that they designedly misrepresented the length of the solar 
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year to Herodotus, I admit that either their account of the 
matter to him, or that which they gave out to the public in the 
age of Geminus, must, one or other of them, be false; but 
surely it is far more likely that they would violate truth for the 
purpose of concealing, rather than of affecting ignorance. Of 
their contradictory statements, therefore, the earlier must, in 
all reason, be that to which credit should be given; and its 
admission necessarily implies the falsehood of the later one. 
That the Egyptian priests continued to think 365 days the 
true length of the natural year for, at least, some time after the 
historical work of Herodotus was written, may be collected 
from the following story told by Diodorus on their authority. 
es that in the monument [of Osymandyas] there was a 
eolden circle three hundred and sixty-five cubits in circum- 
ference, and one in thickness. But that the days of the year 
were inscribed and distinguished [on this circle, a day] on each 
cubit, there being, in addition, engraved thereon the natural 
[that is, not the diurnal, which could not be limited to particular 
days, but the heliacal] risings and settings of the stars, as well 
as the indications of the effects produced by these according to 
the Egyptian astrologers. But they said that this circle was 
carried off in plunder by Cambyses and the Persians, when he 
made the conquest of Egypt.”* The boasting description here 
given of the magnitude of a golden circle, said to have been 
deposited in the monument of one of the native Egyptian sove- 
reigns, could not have been brought forward, till after all 
recollection of the particular articles of plunder carried off by 
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Cambyses, had been effaced from the memory of the public ; 
and, accordingly, this tale appears not to have arisen till after 
the age of Herodotus, who could scarcely have failed to hear of 
it, if it had existed in his time, and yet makes no mention of it. 
But however false the story may be, it yet shows the real opinion 
of its fabricators with respect to the length of the year, as mea- 
sured by the heliacal risings of the stars; for unless that length 
was equal to 365 days, the risings in question. could not continue 
permanently to occur on the days marked upon the divisions of 
the circle. 

Simple and obvious as is this consequence, it yet escaped the 
penetration of the Egyptian priests; for although they had 
learned from some foreign source or other, before the time when 
Diodorus visited Egypt, that the year they made use of was too 
short by the quarter of a day, they still persevered, while con- 
versing with him respecting the fabulous golden instrument, 
to specify the same graduation which they had been previously 
accustomed to consider as strictly exact. But if they had un- 
derstood the full bearing of their newly acquired information, 
they must have perceived the inaccuracy of the register of the 
risings and settings of the stars which they described to him, 
and would, consequently, have altered or suppressed their ac- 
count of it; as, most certainly, they never would knowingly 
have admitted any defect of astronomical skill in those to whom 
they ascribed the framing of this costly almanack. Such extra- 
ordinary slowness of apprehension, with respect to matters of 
science, in the educated part of any community possessing even 
the lowest degree of civilization, could hardly be thought pos- 
sible, if it were not found, very nearly to the same extent, and 
in relation to the very same subject, actually existing at present 
among the savans of China. For a fuller picture of the astro- 
nomical ignorance of the Chinese, I must refer to subsequent 
chapters of this volume, but here I cannot refrain from men- 
tioning, by the way, one fact, in illustration of the point before 
us. Although the Mandarins have had, for several centuries 
past, the benefit of foreign instruction in the science in ques- 
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tion,—first from Hindoos, then from Arabians, and lastly from 
Europeans,—yet so incapable are they of regulating their ca- 
lendar,—especially that part of it which relates to the details of 
eclipses,—that, notwithstanding their extreme aversion to all 
European interference, they still retain a Jesuit at the head of 
their astronomical board. This fact I shall give in the words of 
one of their greatest admirers, M. L’Abbe Grosier. “Il y 
[a Pékin] existe un tribunal, dont la juridiction s’etend sur tout 
ce qui a quelque rapport 4 l’observation des phenoménes célestes. 
Ce tribunal est subordonné & celui des rites; il porte, ainsi que 
toutes les autres juridictions particuliéres, le nom d’ya-mene. 
Les membres qui le composent sont un inspecteur, deux prési- 
dents, dont l’un est toujours tartare, et l’autre cense chinois; et 
un certain nombre de mandarins qui remplissent les fonctions 
d’assesseurs. Depuis le P. Adam Schal* jusqu’au P. de Rocha, 
qui a succédé au P. Hallerstein, cest-i-dire depuis pres Mun 
siécle et demi, un Européen a toujours remplacé le président 
chinois.’—Description Générale de la Chine, tom. vi. p. 146, 
troisiéme édition. 

It is curious to find the parallel, here drawn between the 
Egyptian and Chimese savans, extend itself a step still farther. 
Both parties have resorted to precisely the same artifice, to con- © 
ceal their previous ignorance in the case in question ; that 1s, as 
soon as they heard of the year being 3654 days long, they, each 
of them, set up a claim, for their own countrymen, to the credit 
of having made this discovery in times exceedingly remote. 


4 The adoption, by the Chinese, of the European system of astronomy in 
the year of our era 1655, and their previous employment of that of the Ara- 
bians, are thus stated by P. de Mailla in his translation of the Chinese Annals: 
“‘Tannée suivante [in the margin is written 1654], Tang-jo-ouang [the 
Chinese name given to P. Adam Schal], pour qui l’empereur marquoit un 
estime particuliére, offrit 4 ce prince l’astronomie Européenne.... Chun-tchi, 
d’aprés le rapport des examinateurs, qui attendirent jusqu’d lannée suivante 
pour donner leur avis, ordonna qu’a Tavenir on ne se serviroit plus de lastro- 
nomie des Mahométans, et qu’on lui substitueroit cette d’Europe,—” Annales 
de la Chine, tom. xi. p. 41. . 
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That the Egyptians acted in the manner I am describing, may 
be collected from the following statement of Diodorus ; which 
he gives not at all from himself, but from them, and places 
immediately after their story about the golden diary, as if he 
wished the reader to observe the direct inconsistency of the 
two accounts; since the Thebans, for whom such very ancient 
and superior knowledge is claimed, were the very people in 
whose city this same imperfect diary is said to have been erected. 
“The Thebans say that they are themselves the most ancient 
of all men, and that among them first, philosophy and a more 
accurate astrology were invented; while the very nature of their 
country assisted them, by affording a particularly clear view of 
the risings and settings of the stars.» And, moreover, they say 
that the arrangements concerning the months and years are 
made by them in a peculiar manner ; for they regulate the days, 
not by the moon, but by the sun, forming the months of thirty 
days, and add five days and a quarter to the twelve months, and 
in this manner complete the time of the annual revolution.”’” 


* The circumstance of the historian’s including in the boasting tale of the 
Egyptians this remark, which he must, from his own experience, have known 
to be false, is a still further indication that he was only sneering at the priests, 
and turning their whole account of the matter into derision. The climate of 
Egypt is particularly unfavourable to celestial observations near the horizon, 
such as are all those which are made about the heliacal risings and settings of 
the stars. Upon this fact M. Nouet, who was one of the astronomers employed 
in the French expedition under Bonaparte to Egypt, gives us the following 
information, in a memoir of his, which has been printed in a late edition of the 
works of Volney: “ I’horizon y est toujours si chargé de vapeurs que, dans 
les belles nuits, on ne voit jamais d’étoiles au-dessus de horizon, dans la se- 
conde et troisiéme grandeur; et que le soleil méme, a son lever et a son 
coucher, se trouve entiérement déformé.”— Gfuvres de Volney, tom. v. p. 425. 
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Now, that the Chinese have played the very same trick, is clearly 
shown by the part of their Annals in which they arrogate to 
themselves the invention of the year of 3654 days’ length,—an 
invention to which, if it had not been already communicated to 
them, they would even at this day be scarcely capable of arriving 
by their own exertions ;—yet it is positively asserted, not only 
in their general history, but also in the Chow-kin, a work of the 
highest authority among them, that the length in question was 
determined by their forefathers at a date corresponding with the 
year B. C. 2356! Ido not here give any extract in proof of 
this extravagant statement of theirs, because I shall have occa- 
sion to revert to the point in one of the ensuing chapters; and 
will, therefore, for the present, confine myself to the remark, 
that by the insertion, in their Annals, of so palpable a falsehood, 
they have entirely defeated their own object; as it has an evi- 
dent tendency to prove, not so much the antiquity of their 
boasted discovery, as the modern composition of a history in the 
oldest part of which that discovery is mentioned. 

Here the question naturally arises, how comes it to pass that 
the Chinese, who show great diligence and shrewdness in the 
common business and intercourse of life, should yet, in scientific 
matters, be so exceedingly backward and deficient? The 
answer to this, I will venture to affirm, can be found only in the 
nature of their writing; for, although their priests have long 
had the benefit of the Sanscrit system, which, no doubt, has 
been of essential service in enabling them to preserve whatever 
of real history is in their possession, yet they still make use of 
this system only as a subordinate aid. The main studies of the 
learned Chinese are conducted in their own ideagraphic writing ; 
and whatever scientific treatises are by foreigners applied to 
their instruction, are either originally composed in their idea- 
grams, or are transcribed into those characters. ‘The justness 
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of this explanation will in some of the ensuing chapters be more 
fully shown, but is strongly borne out even by the sole con- 
sideration of the example of the Egyptians; for, with respect 
to the learned of that nation, such of them as pursued the 
Chinese plan of reading, did so with the very same result as the 
Chinese, and miserably failed in the acquisition of scientific 
knowledge; while, on the other hand, those of them who got 
rid of the oppressive burden of hieroglyphs, and applied them- 
selves to learning directly through the medium of the Greek sys- 
tem of writing, arrived at the highest eminence in all the branches 
of knowledge that were cultivated in the ancient world; the 
school of Alexandria having, for many ages, taken the lead in 
every department of literature and science. | 

But to bring the subject more immediately before me to a 
close ;—upon the Egyptian ignorance of the length of the year, 
some light, I think, can be thrown from the Scriptures. In the 
sacred volume it is declared that Moses was skilled in all the 
learning of the Egyptians, yet certainly he evinced no acquain- 
tance with the number of days in the year; and, on the con- 
trary, the manner in which he expresses himself upon certain 
occasions, strongly implies that the arithmetical question relative 
to this matter had never, to any great extent, engaged his atten- 
tion. When he wishes specially to record the time of year when 
a remarkable miracle was wrought, he tells us that it was when 
3 the flax and the barley was smitten; for the barley was 
in the ear, and the flax was bolled. But the wheat and the rye 
were not smitten; for they were not grown up.”—Ex. ix. 31, 32. 
When he wants to fix exactly the point of the year at which a 
particular feast was to be kept, he, upon divine authority, tells 
his countrymen that the seven weeks, required to precede its 
celebration, were to be reckoned “ from such time as thou 
beginnest to put the sickle to the corn.”—Deut. xvi. 9. And 
he thus specifies the days of another feast : ‘ Thou shalt observe 
the feast of tabernacles seven days, after that thou hast gathered 
in thy corn and thy wine.”—Deut. xvi. 13. It is, by the crite- 
rion last mentioned, that he determines the end of the year; for 
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he calls the same festival, “— the feast of gathering, which is 
in the end of the year, when thou hast gathered m thy labours 
out of the field.”—Ex. xxiii. 16, and xxxiv. 22. I should, 
however, add, that the conclusion of the Jewish year was so 
fixed, only up to the time of the Exod; for upon that extra- 
ordinary event its beginning, and, of course, its end, were shifted 
by the command of the Almighty to the month Abib. “ This 
month shall be unto you the beginning of months; it shall be 
the first month of the year to you.”—Ex. xi. 2. When, there- 
fore, Moses afterwards speaks of the year’s termmation in the 
old way, it is only from the force of habit that he does so, just as 
the old style of dating continued to be partly used among us, for 
some time after the new calendar was introduced. But the 
alteration of the Jewish year affected only its commencing 
point, and not at all the general mode of determing when it 


began; for the primary signification of abd is a green ear of 


corn, and the first month of the new year was so called, because 
it was that in which the corn became eared. If, upon the new 
moon, at the approach of that time, the corn was not in a suffi- 
ciently forward state, the month then commencing was added to 
the expiring year; and the first of Abib, and consequently the 
beginning of the next year, was deferred till the next new 
moon. It is evident that, although any one of the years deter- 
mined in this simple manner, might differ very considerably 
from the true length of the sun’s annual revolution, they are, 
on the average, equal to the tropical year; and, consequently, 
that for the long interval of time through which the Mosaic 
record extends, they answer every purpose of history and chro- 
nology, just as well as if their boundaries had been fixed with 
all the precision of modern science. 

Now, as it 1s certain that Moses had all the information 
with which the Egyptians could supply him, we are necessarily 
brought to the conclusion, that, in his time, they knew of no 
better way of settling the beginning of their years than that 
which has been just described. It is very likely, mdeed, that 
they may have applied to this purpose, instead of an agricultural 
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criterion, their observation of some stage in the annual rise of 
the waters of the Nile; for the height of the periodical munda- 
tion, occasioned by this river, was an object of the greatest 
interest to them, as being that upon which the productiveness 
of their land entirely depended. But the two means of fixing 
the starting post from which the seasons were to set out upon 
their course, differ from each other only as cause is distinguished 
from effect ; and must have led to years of the same kind, con- 
stantly varying, indeed, in their length, but still, upon the 
average, equal to that of the natural year. Whatever may have 
been the particular method employed in this case by the Egyp- 
tians, as it was certainly not more accurate than that resorted to 
by the Jewish legislator, they may be easily conceived to have 
erred to the extent of five or six days, when they first began to 
reckon the number of days in the year. Accordingly the oldest 
year of which we find any traces among them, consisted of 360 
days. That this was the original length of their year, as soon 
as it was reduced to a fixed number of days, 1s shown even by 
the very construction of that employed by them in after-ages, 
which was composed of twelve equal months of thirty days each, 
along with five intercalary days introduced together at its end. 
But supplemental additions are made to measures of time, only 
after they are, by experience, found inadequate to the purposes 
for which they were intended ; and, consequently, their original 
lengths and primary forms are arrived at, by subtracting those 
additions. Besides, there are some vestiges of the Egyptian 
year in question to be met with, scattered through the works of 
ancient authors; as, for instance, in the cause assigned by Plu- 
tarch (de Iside et Osiride) for the addition to this very year of 
the five supernumerary days; and in the mention made by 
Diodorus Siculus, as well of the 360 priests at Acanthos, near 
Memphis, who were appointed [one] each day to pour water 
brought from the Nile into a perforated vessel (lib. 1. ¢. 97) 5 
as of the 360 bowls of milk poured out [one] each day by the 
priests lamenting at the tomb of Osiris, in the island of Phile 
(lib. i. c. 22). These allusions are, no doubt, mixed with a 
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great deal of fable, but still, they may have some foundation in 
truth ; and that they are so very vague may be easily accounted 
for, by the nature of the graphic system through which they 
were transmitted, before Greek writing was introduced into 
Egypt. In fact, if the discontinuance of the use of the year of 
360 days preceded the reign of Psammetichus by more than 100 
years, no clearer or more distinct account than those I have 
referred to, of its employment in early times, could be expected 


to have been traced by the Greeks, on their arrival in that” 


country, and preserved by them. 

It is not likely that the Egyptians passed, per saltwm, from 
the year of 360 to that of 365 days; the probability is, that 
they only added one day, or half a day, at a time, according as 
each previous addition was successively found, by experience, to 
be too small. Some indication of such gradual increase of the 
Egyptian year may, I apprehend, be drawn from the length 
assigned to the annual period by Philolaus of Crotona, a Pythago- 
rean philosopher, which he may very naturally be supposed to have 
learned, through the founder of his sect, from Egypt, and which 
he declared equal to 3643 days.* If Philolaus got his information 
on this subject in the way here suggested, it follows that the 
Egyptians did not arrive at their year of 365 days till after the 
visit of Pythagoras to their country; that is, till above 200 
years after the Babylonians began to make use of it in their 
astronomical tables. ‘This difference in the times of the disco- 
very of the year m question by the two nations, is not greater 
than might be expected from a comparison of the circumstances 
in which they were respectively placed ;_ as there is reason to think 
that the Chaldeans had the benefit of alphabetic writing before 
the Egyptians, and besides, they had the advantage of a climate 
much more favourable to celestial observations. When Hero- 
dotus visited the Egyptian priests, they, as may be collected 


* Philolaus annum naturalem dies habere prodidit CCCLXIV. et dimidia- 
tum.— Censorinus de Die Natali, cap. xix. 
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from his account, were in raptures with this year; but in the 
age in which Geminus wrote, they had become sensible of its 
bemg not quite so perfect a measure of the seasons, though it 
does not, from him, appear that they had, as yet, been taught the 
amount of its deviation from their aggregate length. As soon 
as they learned, that a quarter day was the correction required 
in this case, which they did, a little before the time of Diodorus, 
they immediately declared to the public,—exactly as the Chinese 
have since done, upon a similar occasion,—that they all along 
knew of the year of 3651 days, and that it was discovered by 
their countrymen in very ancient times, of course before any 
other people had got the slightest glimpse of it. 

The oldest work in which the wandering year is found com- 
pared with that of 3654 days, is the astronomical treatise of 
Geminus; the comparison having most probably been made but 
seldom, till after the latter year was forced upon the Egyptians 
by a Roman government. The period arising out of this com- 
parison did not come into use as a regular measure of time till 
after the age of Ptolemy; and the Stromata of Clemens Alex- 
andrinus is, I believe, the earliest book in which there has been 
discovered any allusion to it, as presenting an origin from which 
the reckonings were.to be computed. But the position of this 
origin was, at first, as might naturally be expected, but vaguely 
defined, and, in consequence, was variously chosen; so that the 
mode of fixing it which was finally adopted, does not appear to 
have been agreed upon till shortly before the age of Censorinus, 
the Latin author, who has transmitted to us the only direct 
account of the matter that has reached our times. From his 
account, I may here observe, it is clear that the fine-drawn 
speculations in which modern mathematicians have indulged 
upon this subject, never entered the thoughts of the framers of 
this cycle; who derived it simply from a comparison of the 
wandering year with the Julian year, which latter they consi- 
dered a sufficiently accurate measure of the complete round of - 
the seasons. Censorinus, after describing the Julian year, and 
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> 
stating that it was “the only one that agreed with nature,”* 
concludes it to be so nearly a perfect measure of time, that, “if 
he knew when the world began, and had to reckon back to that 
epoch, it is the year m question he would make use of for the 
purpose ;’”—a mode of expression which, by the way, plainly 
shows that he was accustomed to the employment of proleptic 
years. 

It has been urged, in favour of Egyptian science, that the 
pyramids are placed with their sides exactly facing the cardinal 
points; from which it is inferred, that a considerable progress in 
astronomy must have been made by the Egyptians, in very early 
times. The notion of this accurate orientation, as it is called, 
of the ancient buildings in question, originated with an astro- 
nomer* sent out to Egypt by the French government in 1693 ; 
respecting whom,. we are informed, in a memoir by M. Fonte- 
nelle, that ‘“‘M. de Chazelles étant en Egypte, mesura les 
pyramides, et trouva que les quatre cétes de la plus grande, 
étaient exposés précisément aux quatre regions du monde.”— 
Histoire de l Ac. R. des Sc. de Paris, an 1710, p. 149. But 
subsequent investigations have served to prove this representation 
of the matter to be very far from the truth; and the same 
nation which gave rise to the error is entitled to the credit of 
having corrected it. The engineers employed in the expedition 
under Bonaparte to Egypt in 1798, found the deviation of the 
sides of the principal pyramid from the direction attributed to 
them, to be nearly the third part of a degree ;“—a quantity that 
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soli tamen ad annum nature aptati sunt.”——-De Die Natalt, cap. xx. 

> « Ttaque cum de aliquo annorum numero hic dicetur, non alios par erit, 
quam naturales accipere; et, si origo mundi in hominum notitiam venisset, 
inde exordium sumeremus.”—De Die Natalt, cap. xx. 

¢ His name and character, together with the fact of his having given rise 
to the error above referred to, are thus stated by M. le Baron de Zach, in his 
scientific periodical: «“M. de Chazelles, membre de Académie Royale des 
Sciences de Paris, et un des plus distingués collaborateurs de Cassini a la 
grande méridienne de France, a été le premier a faire cette observation.” — 
Correspondance Astronomique, &c., vol. i. p. 320. 

¢ Upon this point, the Baron de Zach expresses himself as follows: 
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is rendered very sensible by the great length of those sides. But 
to determine the meridian line, only to this degree of correctness, 
evinces but little skill; and the making of it out, with much 
more exactness, is one of the simplest and most elementary pro- 
blems in the whole range of practical astronomy. 

No doubt, the immense size and weight of the stones used 
in the construction of the pyramids, prove a very early profi- 
— ciency, on the part of the Egyptians, in mechanical contrivances; 
and there is reason to think that they long were masters of all the 
expertness which is attainable by mere practice, without the aid 
of an efficient system of writing, in other arts, as well as that of 
buildmg. But such acquirements are, in no way, inconsistent 
with a state of miserable deficiency in science and general infor- 
mation. ‘The magnificent Gothic edifices, for instance, that 
were erected during the dark ages in Europe, afford a striking 
illustration of the fact, that a high degree of practical skill in 
architecture is quite compatible with extreme ignorance, in 
many other departments of knowledge. 

In connexion with this subject, I have to notice the sketches 
of rude paintings found on the walls of Egyptian palaces, which 
have been published by Rosellini, Wilkinson, and others. These 
sketches certainly are very interesting, as illustrative of the 
customs, the state of civilization, and the progress in certain 
arts, of a very peculiar and ancient people. I must, however, 
observe, that the buildings from which the sketches in question 
have been taken, fall short by nearly a thousand years, as has 
been proved in my last volume, of the age attributed to them ; 
and the paintings on their walls, it is evident, may be still less 
ancient than the edifices in which they are found. Even inde- 
pendently of other circumstances, the lines of hieroglyphs 
which Rosellini has given intermixed among his drawings, go a 


“ Lorsque les frangais en 1798, voulaient faire la conquéte de l’Egypte, les 
astronomes et les ingénieurs, qu’ils avaient amené avec eux, examinérent avec 
plus de soin les pyramides de Dyize et ils trouvérent, qu’elles déviaient de 
19’ 58” de la vraie méridienne.”— Correspondance Astronomique, vol. i. 
p- 321, 
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ereat way towards establishing this point. For the various 
modifications of the hieroglyphic verb which I have detected in 
the remains of the Rosetta monument, as explained in the sixth 
chapter of the preceding volume, are very generally to be seen 
in the lines referred to. But it is utterly improbable that the 
Egyptians could have formed a conception of the distinction 
between a noun and a verb, till after they had become tolerably 
familiar with Greek writing. ‘The Chinese, it is notorious, 
have not, even yet, arrived at this distinction in their graphic 
practice. 

I shall close this description with the brief, but expressive 
account, which Diodorus has left us, of the state of the medical 
art in Egypt, and of the practice of the physicians of that coun- 
try, even as late as the time when he wrote. ‘ In their treatment 
of disorders,” observes this historian, ‘they follow the pre- 
ventive system, and cwre their patients with clysters, and fastings, 
and emetics, administered sometimes every day, and sometimes 
at intervals of three or four days.” A very preventive system, 
indeed!—one might suppose,—of recovery; and probably as rapid 
in its effects as that of the celebrated Dr. Sangrado. But let us 
go on a little farther, and we shall find as much reason to ad- 
mire the wisdom of the legislators of Egypt as the skill of her 
doctors. “ If,’ proceeds our author, “ following the rules of 
treatment that are to be read in the sacred book [which, be it 
remembered, confined the practitioner to the use of the three 
above-mentioned remedies ; and, consequently, left him no dis- 
cretion, except as to which, or how many of these, he should 
prescribe in the same case, and how frequent a repetition of 
them he should insist on], they should be unable to recover a 
patient, they are not responsible for the consequences, and are 
acquitted of all blame; but, if they should act contrary to the 
written rules [and trying any new method should fail], they 
undergo the punishment of death.’’* Assuredly, if the object 
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of the author of this law had been to put a stop to all chance of 
improvement in the medical art, he could not, by any possi- 
bility, have adopted more effectual means of accomplishing: his 
purpose. | 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


ON THE IGNORANCE OF THE PERSIANS AND ARABIANS WITH 
REGARD TO ANCIENT HISTORY. 


NO ALPHABETIC WRITING AMONG THE ANCIENT PERSIANS—EXPOSURE 
OF THE CONSEQUENCES WHICH HAVE THENCE RESULTED—THIS 
ACCOUNT OF THE MATTER SUPPORTED BY OLD INSCRIPTIONS— 
BRIEF REVIEW OF THE STILL MORE OBVIOUS CASE OF THE 


ARABIANS. 


In illustrating the incompetency of ideagraphic writing to sup- 
ply a permanently legible record, the example of the Persians 
naturally comes under consideration, next after that of the 
Egyptians ; because, in their case likewise, we have access to 
information respecting the ancient history of their country, 
quite independent of the works of their own authors. There 
are in our possession writings of ancient Greeks, which enable 
us to lift up the veil that conceals from the view of our cotem- 
poraries mm Asia, the true state of remote events relating to 
Persia; and as those writings, compared with Asiatic accounts, 
serve to expose the historic ignorance of the modern Persians, 
so, on the other hand, the comparison of them with each other 
will, I apprehend, clearly lead to a detection of the essential 
cause of this ignorance. 

The earlier portion of the ancient history of Persia has been 
transmitted to us by Herodotus; and the most interesting and 
remarkable part of it,—that which is connected with the life of 
Cyrus,—has also been recorded by Xenophon. ‘The latter, 
indeed, embellishes his narrative with speeches of probably his 
own invention; which, however, are most appropriate to the 
characters, as he had been told them, of the parties about whom 
he writes. But, with respect to facts, no doubt can be. rea- 
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sonably entertained but that he, as well as the former author, 
paid the strictest attention to truth, in relating them faithfully 
as they had been described to him; and both historians had 
opportunities of gaining the best information that was accessible 
in their respective days. Yet they differ most materially from 
each other, in the beginning and ending of their accounts of 
Cyrus; and that too, upon points on which it is impossible that 
writers, with their dispositions and advantages, could have dif- 
fered, if Persia had in ancient times possessed records that were 
permanently legible. Herodotus makes this extraordinary per- 
sonage the son of a man of low condition, who commenced his 
public life with rebellion and usurpation; Xenophon represents 
him as the son of a king, who succeeded to the thrones of Media 
and Persia by regular inheritance, after the most exemplary 
loyalty and obedience to his predecessors. According to the 
earlier historian he came to a disastrous end, in a foreign land, 
and having engaged in a war of unjust ageression against the 
Scythians, lost his life in battle, overcome by savages, and over- 
reached by a woman; according to the later author, he never 
once was defeated, but after a long and uninterrupted career of 
victory and conquest, spent the close of his reign in peace and 
tranquillity at home. They also differ considerably as to the 
countries that were invaded by Cyrus, and reduced under his 
dominion ; among which Xenophon includes Egypt and Ara- 
bia; while, on the contrary, Herodotus not only omits all 
mention of those territorial acquisitions, but also positively states 
circumstances that are irreconcileable with their reality: those, I 
mean, which he tells, on the one hand, as to both the great 
prosperity of Egypt during the entire reign of this conquéror, 
and the causes of its invasion by his successor, and, on the other, 
as to the permission sought and obtained by the latter sovereign, 
as a favour, from the Arabians, to pass through their territories 
on the occasion of that invasion. These differences as to the 
commencement and termination of so public and important a 
life, and as to the number and extent of the conquests 
achieved during the course of it, are wholly incompatible with 
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the supposition of accounts having been written while the events 
in question were recent, and of the records thus formed having 
continued legible up to the times of our two historians; but 
they are precisely the sort of changes which national vanity, in 
the absence of such documents, would prompt the Persians to 
make in the history of their favourite hero ; and they appear to - 
have arisen in the very way in which misrepresentations of the 
kind may be conceived most naturally to have been produced. 
Herodotus read his celebrated historic work at the Olympic 
games not more than seventy years after the time of Cyrus,* yet 
he in it alludes to reports already propagated different from the 
narrative he gives of the birth and death of that sovereign ; but 
they were then so notoriously false, that he did not think it 
worth while to specify them.” In, however, about sixty years 
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4 I have here placed the recital of Herodotus a little earlier than it is 
usually fixed. The time of this occurrence is not, I believe, directly specified 
by any ancient author; but it can be collected from the age of Thucydides, 
combined with an anecdote told of him by Suidas, that he was then only a boy, 
and wept with emotion at hearing what was read out by the father of history. 
Oouxvdlone .. 2... ovUTOC KOVOEV, ETL Taig TYYXaVWY, ‘Hooddrov ext 
Tig Odupriag tae tetoplacg avrov duo Youévon, ae ouveyoaaro’ Kat 
cuneic br6 toe évPuotacuov, wAhonS daxkpvwy eyévero. Thucydides 
was, according to Aulus Gellius (Noct. Att. 1. xv. c. 23), forty years old at the 
commencement of the Peloponnesian war; and that war broke out (see Beve- 
rege’s Chronol., p. 147) in the second year of the LXXXVII. Olympiad. 
He, therefore, was born in the second year of the LXX VII. Olympiad; and, 
consequently, was ten years old at the LX XX. celebration of the games, and 
fourteen atthe LXXXI. The following one cannot be taken into account, as 
he was then passed the age assigned to boyhood among the ancient Greeks, 
Of the two ages of Thucydides which are compatible with the above anecdote, 
the former is better adapted to the part of it which describes his bursting into 
tears; and this would fix the recital in question to the year B. C. 460; that is, 
sixty-nine years after the death of Cyrus, and fifty-nine before the battle in 
which the younger prince of that name lost his life. 

> Herodotus intimates, in a manner that cannot be mistaken, the falsehood 
of the reports rejected by him; particularly of those respecting the birth and 
early part of the life of Cyrus; in allusion to which he says, “ As then certain 
of the Persians relate, who do not wish to extol beyond measure the concerns 
of Cyrus, but to tell the actually true account, according to these statements I 
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after, when Xenophon collected his materials, while living on 
terms of intimacy with Persians of rank in the army of Cyrus 
the younger, all vestiges of the older accounts, it would appear, 
were lost in Persia; for he takes not the shiehtest notice of 
them, but confines himself to statements that were, in all pro- 
bability, of more recent origin, and among those which had 
been rejected by the more ancient writer, as utterly unworthy 
of credit. . 

Where the two historians differ, the preference, as I con- 
ceive, is manifestly due to the representations of the older, not 
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shall write.” ‘Qe &v Hepoéwy perekéreoor Aéyovat, of 1) Bovrdpevor TEL 
vouv Ta epi Kipov, adXa Tov evra Aéyew ASyov, Kara rabra yoalw'— 
Herodoti lib.i. c. 95. It is, Moreover, to be remarked, that our author does 
not refer to written accounts in the hands of the Persians, either here, or in 
the place where he alludes to the different reports respecting the death of 
Cyrus; in each place he only mentions spoken ones; and here says he will 
write what was told him by others. The consequence is, that while he speaks 
with certainty, and from his own knowledge, of the manners and customs of 
the Persians (showing thereby that he had actually gone to Persia, and spent 
some time there, for the purpose of getting the best information); he does not, 
by any means, express himself with the same confidence respecting the history 
of that nation. I would not, however, have it inferred from the remark just 
made, that the Persians had, at this time, no writing of any sort in use among 
them ; but merely, that they had not a great deal, and that they had none 
which Herodotus could read. It cannot be maintained that they had none 
whatever, as in the early part of this author’s account of the life of Cyrus (Lib. i. 
¢. 123), he mentions the circumstance of a letter having been sent to that 
prince, concealed within the body of a hare, from a nobleman of the court of 
Astyages. But from his having derived his information immediately from 
Persians, and having lived among them upon terms of intimacy, it is evident 
that he must have understood their language; and, therefore, supposing they 
had any historic records, he would in all probability have learned to read them, 
if they had been alphabetically written. I should not rely much on this proof 
of the Persian writing having been hieroglyphic at the time in question, if it 
stood alone; but it is, I submit, entitled to some consideration, inasmuch as it 
falls in with, and thereby serves to corroborate, the more decisive one which js 
given in the text, derived from discrepancies between Herodotus and Xeno- 
phon, that cannot possibly be accounted for in a satisfactory manner, on any 
other supposition with respect to the nature of that writing. 
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only because he lived nearer to the time of the events he 
records, but also on account of his agreeing better with the 
Bible; as, for instance, in his virtual denial of the conquest of 
either Egypt or Arabia by Cyrus;—a denial in which, with 
respect to the former country, he is borne out by certain pas- 
sages of Holy Writ, as I have already proved in the first 
chapter ; and in which, with respect to the latter, he appears to 
be supported by the prophecy (Gen. xvi. 12) concerning Ish- 
mael. As, however, it has been attempted to enlist Scripture 
on the side of the younger historian, I must observe, that 
in some of the points relied on, the sacred volume is against 
him, and in the rest, it decides nothing between them. It has 
been urged that Xenophon’s character of Cyrus bemg the more 
favourable one, is that which is more entitled to credit; because 
Isaiah calls this conqueror the anointed of the Lord (Is. xlv. 1), 
that is, his appomted one for a particular service. But in the 
third verse after, the prophet states that Cyrus knew not the 
true God; and consequently he did not act from any principle 
of obedience to the Almighty. Surely bad men, as well as good, 
are instruments in the hands of Providence, whose ends they 
may be promoting, when they are least influenced by any such 
intention, and are least conscious of their actions having such a 
tendency. The soldiers who were engaged under Cyrus in the 
service in question, namely, in the taking of Babylon, are, im 
like manner, called by the same prophet, speaking in the name 
of the Lord, “my sanctified ones,” *—Isaiah xii. 3; and just 
in asimilar pomt of view, and when destined for a similar em- 
ployment (the chastisement of a rebellious people), Nebuchad- 
nezzar is termed by another prophet, ‘my servant.”—Jer. xxv. 
g. Yet it evidently would be quite unwarrantable hence to 


4 The original meaning of Wp, the root of the Hebrew word here em- 
ployed, is “ to separate ;” from which is derived its secondary meaning of * to 
sanctify.” The primary signification of the term seems more appropriate to the 
use made of it by the prophet in this place; where he speaks of those who, in 
the counsels of the Almighty, were set apart as the agents destined to bring 
about a certain event. 
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infer, that the individuals composing the immense armies which, 
on the above occasion, besieged Babylon, were all saints, or that 
Nebuchadnezzar was a righteous man. Another argument 
brought forward in favour of the later historian, is founded on 
the prophecy of Isaiah, in which he formally and expressly 
denounces against Babylon its siege by the Medes and Persians, 
and obscurely alludes to its capture through stratagem, and its 
spoliation by those people (Is. xxi. 2) ;s—a prophecy which was 
in every particular fulfilled ; but surely it was equally so, whether 
we suppose, with Herodotus, that the nations from which the 
besiegers were principally drawn, had but one common sove- 
reign, or with Xenophon, that they then were ruled by two in 
alliance with each other. The distinct character of the Medes 
and Persians is no more destroyed by the supposition of their 
being under the sway of a single monarch, than that of the 
besieging armies is, by their being under a single general, on 
which latter point both historians are agreed. But let us, fora 
moment, take a closer view of the prophecy referred to; the 
translation of it, in our version of the Bible, runs thus. “A 
grievous vision is declared unto me; the treacherous dealer 
dealeth treacherously, and the spoiler spoileth. Go up, O 
Elam; besiege, O Media.” Now while the latter part of this 
prophecy (as has been just shown) leaves the question entirely 
open, as to which writer is more to be depended on; the former 
part, I submit, must, upon due consideration, be allowed to 
make very strongly for the older, by the gloomy picture it 
draws of the Persian conqueror. This picture, indeed, is so 
repugnant to the notions which have hitherto been very gene- 
rally entertained on the subject, that some commentators have 
ventured to alter the reading of the original, by shifting the 
vowel-letter Waw from the first to the second syllable in the 
words, 7)'2 and 4 uy; whereby the meaning of the sentence 


* The obscurity in which one part of this prophecy has been hitherto in- 
volved, will, I trust, be found, in a great measure, removed by a just view of the 
character of Cyrus. 
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in which they occur, comes out: “the treacherous dealer 18 
dealt with treacherously, and the spoiler is spoiled.” And thus 
a single act only of treachery and spoliation would be attributed 
to Cyrus, while the character of habitually practismg such acts 
would be transferred to the Babylonian king.* But although 
changes of this kind may be justifiable i some places, upon 
grounds which shall be explamed in a subsequent chapter, and 
more fully canvassed in the next Part of my work, we cer- 
tainly have no right to make them in any case, like the one 
before us, where the Septuagint translators and the Masorets 
agree in the meaning yielded by the Hebrew text in its present 
state. Upon the whole, then, Scripture tells very decisively m 
favour of Herodotus, when he differs. from Xenophon ; but 
undoubtedly it gives strong support to both their accounts of 
the taking of Babylon, by the remarkable accordance with cir- 
cumstances predicted by, the prophets which each account 
exhibits. . 

Indeed it was quite impossible that the main facts of so 
eventful a life as that of Cyrus,—except such as were less cre- 
ditable to him, and which national vanity very soon interfered 
to distort,—could have been wholly altered, or forgotten m the 
space of 130 years, even by a people who had no more durable 
mode of preserving the memory of them than oral tradition. 
Accordingly we find our’ two historians agreeing on many pro- 
minent points; they both make the father of this remarkable 
man, a Persian named Cambyses} and his mother, the daughter 
of Astyages, king of the Medes; according to both, he con- 
quers Croesus, seizes his kingdom, and spares his life; according 
to both, he takes Babylon, by the stratagem of making outlets 
for the river which ran through it, thereby suddenly drawing 
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@ Bishop Lowth adopted this change, on the authority of Symmachus, and 
has translated the sentence in question as follows. ‘ The plunderer is plun- 
dered, and the destroyer is destroyed.” And William Lowth, without appearing 
to do so, has really taken the same liberty with the Hebrew text, by virtually 
here assigning to it (through a very forced translation) the same meaning. — 
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off the waters, and thus gaining an admission for his troops into 
the town by night, through the dried channel. In these par- 
ticulars, and perhaps in some more in which Herodotus and 
Xenophon agree, the truth of their respective narratives cannot, 
I will venture to assert, be rationally doubted.* With respect 
to the subsequent portion of the ancient history of Persia which 
Herodotus has given, it is a fortiori to be relied on, as coming 
so close to his own time ; not that he is to be implicitly followed 
in every thing he tells, for no uninspired writer was ever wholly 
free from error, and he particularly, though an evident lover of 
truth, was very credulous; but the general correctness of his 
narrative, in its leading features, must, I conceive, be acquiesced 
im. After him, the continuation of this history was, in conse- 
quence of the mecreased intercourse between Greeks and Per- 
sians, undertaken by so many writers, that a judicious comparison 
of their works has enabled the moderns in Europe to arrive very 
nearly at certainty, in reference to the principal facts. 

If we now turn to the accounts at present in the possession 
of the Persians respecting the ancient history of their country, 
we must be struck by their total silence as to every one of the 
circumstances relative to Cyrus which have been above enume- 
rated; and by the blank they exhibit, not only as to these, but 
also, as to every other event of importance which occurred in 
Persia, down to the time of its conquest by Alexander the Great. 
Bk lta Se Rd SAR Us SE CLL 

* In comparing those two writers, I have not taken into account Ctesias, 
the cotemporary of the latter; because very little of his history has been pre- 
served, and that little cannot be at all depended on, as he wrote under the 
control of a despotic monarch, accustomed to the most servile flattery. There 
is, however, one point in his narrative worth noticing. He makes the duration 
of the Assyrian empire, previous to the revolt of the Medes, to be 1300 years 5 
while Herodotus rates it only at 520.—Lib.i.c. 95. This discrepance has 
puzzled chronologers in no small degree, in consequence of their overlooking 
the want of alphabetic writing among the Persians, in the time of the two his- 
torians; but it is just such as might be expected to arise, in the course of the 
sixty or seventy years that intervened between them, from the natural ten- 


dency of tradition to augment the antiquity of dates, wherever it has been 
unchecked by documents of permanent legibility. 
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Their writers, indeed, give us long lists of Persian sovereigns, 
which, as a matter of course, they extend backwards to the 
highest date assigned to the deluge ;—a practice of which all 
nations avail themselves who have from any source got even the 
most obscure idea of that catastrophe, but are wholly ignorant 
of their own ancient history. Butif we examine the actions of 
those sovereigns, we shall find that they are engaged almost 
exclusively in wars with the Turanians or Tartars; that 1s, with 
the nations with which the Persians had chiefly intercourse for 
the last 1500 years; so that all their historians have been able 
to effect was, either to transfer lives which had existed within 
this period, beyond it, or to fabricate lives of the same kmd, in 
order to fill up their account of times that were utterly unknown 
to them. 

These writers distinguish the families that ruled over Persia, 
previously to the Arabian conquest, into four dynasties :—the 
Pishdadians, the Kaianians, the Ashkanians, and the Sassa- 
nians ; of which the second was terminated by the Macedonian 
conquest. I here subjoin the Kaianian race, as also the Median 
and Persian dynasties of the Greek historians to which it is sup- 
posed to correspond. 


PERSIAN LIST. GREEK LIST. 
Oy Bp deeds Dejoces. 
AR ee. 6 ee Phraortes. 
Kaikobad. | Cyaxares I. 
Kaikaus. Astyages. 
aR aes Belg, Cyaxares II. 
Kaikhosrou. Cyrus. 
Lohorasb. Cambyses. 
Kishtasb. Darius. 
Sista ACER Xerxes. 
Ardeshir or Bahaman. Artaxerxes. 


PSP EEN Darius Nothus. 


CA PERE. Aare Artaxerxes Memnon.. 
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PERSIAN LIST. GREEK LIST. 
Sr TG: ee: RR A Pre: 

FR PS oe Ochus. 

Darab II. | Darius Codomannus. 
Eskander. Alexander. 


The names in the two lists which are fancifully assumed to 
belong to the same individuals, are here placed respectively on 
the same lines; but, in point of fact, there is not the remotest 
resemblance in the histories of the persons, thus compared, until 
we come down to the very last name upon each list. And how 
very little congruity there is even here, will be seen from the 
following abstract of the concluding part of the Persian account 
of the Kaianian dynasty; which I take from the Dissertation 
on the Languages, Literature, and Manners of astern 
Nations, prefixed by Richardson to his Persian, Arabic, and 
English Dictionary, London, 1806.—“ Bahaman, the sixth king 
of the Kaianian dynasty, had married his daughter Homai, whom 
he left pregnant at his death; disinheriting his son Sassan, in 
favour of this lady and her offspring. Homai was declared 
heiress of the empire, if not delivered of a son, and regent, in 
that event, till he was of age to reign. Averse even to the 
distant prospect of resigning sovereign power, the queen ordered 
the birth of her son to be concealed; and sent him privately to 
be exposed in a casket on the banks of the Gihon; the rising of 
the waters soon swept him away, and threw him on a dyer’s 
bleaching ground. The rich stuffs and valuable jewels, which 
the poor man found in the casket, convinced him that he was a 
child of elevated birth; he educated him, however, as his own 
son, and wished him to follow his profession; but the prince, 
unwilling to believe himself the son of a dyer, urged his reputed 
father so strongly, that the good man discovered at length all 
he knew; and delivered to him the jewels, which he had care- 
fully preserved. Young Darab determined immediately on the 
profession of arms; and set out for the army, which was then 
marching against the Greeks. He arrived on the eve of a 
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battle; in which he distinguished himself with such heroism, 
that his fame reached the queen. The prince was sent for ; 
Homai was struck with his presence; she discovered him by 
the jewels and the old man’s testimony, and resigned the diadem 
to him, after having reigned with great reputation about thirty 
years. This Darab is represented as an accomplished prince, 
and a successful warrior. Philip of Macedon, amongst others, 
according to Khondemir, drew upon him his resentment, by 
refusing to acknowledge his authority. He marched against 
him; and, forcing him to take refuge in a fortress, Philip sued 
for peace, which was granted, on condition of giving his 
daughter in marriage to the Persian king, and paying an annual 
tribute of a thousand beizets, or eges of gold. The young 
queen did not please her royal consort; though pregnant, he 
returned her to her father’s court, where she was afterwards 
delivered of the famous Alexander, whom Philip educated as 
his son; and left him his kingdom, with the secret of his birth. 
Darab having, in the mean time, espoused another lady, she 
brought him Darab the younger ; who mounted the throne on 
the demise of his father. This prince is represented by the his- 
torians of the East in very different colours from the gentle and 
amiable Darius Codomannus. His cruelties and oppressions 
rendéred him detested in Persia; and the great lords exhorted 
Alexander to assert his right to the empire. Encouraged by 
those general discontents, he resolved upon the attempt; and, 
as a leading step, informed the ambassadors of Darab, when 
demanding the annual tribute of the golden eggs, ‘that the 
bird who laid them, had flown to the other world.’ This 
refusal, with the raillery which accompanied it, enraged the 
king of Persia. He marched immediately, to reduce the Mace- 
donian to obedience. The monarchs met; a bloody battle 
ensued; and Darab was worsted. He retired to his tent, to 
take some repose before renewing the engagement; but was 
stabbed by two of his attendants, who fled immediately to the 
Grecian camp. Alexander, informed of the murder, hastened 
to Darab’s pavilion ; he found him in the agonies of death; he 


: 
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threw himself on his knees, wept, and protested his ignorance 
of the treason. The dying prince believed him ; named him 
as his successor; gave him his daughter Roshana in marriage ; 
requested him to revenge his assassination; to govern Persia 
by Persian nobles; and expired in his arms. Alexander, they 
add, chiefly by the counsels of Aristotle, whom they call his 
vizir, punctually fulfilled these last injunctions of the dying 
king; the great men of Persia being appointed to the govern- 
ment of the provinces and dependent kingdoms ; which they were 
permitted to hold on the feudal principles of homage, subsidies, 
and military service, to their conqueror, as paramount sovereign 
of the empire.—Here is a detail which corresponds with the 
writers of Greece and Rome in nothing but the catastrophe ; 
and yet, in the whole annals of Persia, there is not, perhaps, a 
single passage which boasts a more intimate agreement.’’— 
Dissertation, &¢., pp. xviil. xix. 

Mr. Richardson seems to have conceived that the ancient 
Grecian accounts are preferred to this one by Europeans, merely 
because the mind is prejudiced in favour of the statements with 
which it is first acquainted; but surely the inherent improba- 
bilities and inconsistencies in the narrative before us are, even 
without any reference to older documents, sufficient to prove it 
a gross fabrication. We have here a father dismheriting his 
son in favour of a daughter, and the son, with the nation at 
large, submitting to this. decree without resistance ;—the daughter 
endeavouring secretly to destroy her only child, a son, to whose 
preservation alone she could look with confidence, as the means 
of insuring to her protection in old age ;—that son passing’ his 
life in poverty and ignorance up to thirty years of age, and yet, 
immediately after, turning out a most accomplished prince ;— 
and so on. Itis unnecessary to pursue this view of the subject 
farther ; but if the passage be considered in all its bearings, it 
will be found by far more adapted for the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments, than for a place in the pages of real history. 

But to revert for a moment to the two lists ;—the ground 
on which it is imagined that Kaikhosrou is the same person as 
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Cyrus, is because the Persian authors represent him as a prince 
who was exposed in his infancy, brought up by people of low 
condition, and discovered, when arrived at manhood, to be of 
royal birth ;—circumstances, by the way, which have no analogy 
to the history of Cyrus as given by Xenophon, but only to that 
transmitted to us by Herodotus; and which would equally 
serve to identify Darab with the ancient hero of Persia. In 
every other respect, the two characters here compared are totally 
different from each other; and the pairs placed immediately 
above* and below the one just considered, are composed of 
equally discordant parts. Let us, however, for an instant 
assume that the preceding names belonged to the same indi- 
vidual, in order to try if this will assist us in the identification 
of the principal pair; and then we shall find so far, indeed, a 
correspondence, that Kaikhosrou is the grandson of his imme- 
diate predecessor, but not by his mother’s side; the Persian 
historians give him this relationship through his father, whom 
they describe as the eldest son of Kaikaus, and state that his 
mother was the daughter of a Tartar kmg. Yet Sir William 
Jones was so possessed with the notion of the identity of the 
characters under consideration, that, im his sixth discourse on 
the Persians, he declares, ‘‘ — I shall then only doubt, that the 
Khosrau of firdausi, was the Cyrus of the first Greek histo- 
rian, and the hero of the oldest political and moral romance, 
when I doubt that Louis Quatorze and Lewis the Fourteenth 
were one and the same French king.”’—Asziatic Researches, 
vol. u. p.45. Even in the particulars of the birth and early life 
of the two heroes, on which alone Sir William had to rely for 
the identity he insisted upon, there is a discrepance which is 
quite sufficient to prove them different persons; and I do not 
hesitate to assert, that the imaginary character which he wished 


2 In this comparison, Cyaxares II. is passed over, as not forming one of a 
pair, there being no sovereign to correspond to him in the Persian list ; and 
besides, he is not found even in the Grecian list, as far as it is given by Hero- 
dotus. { 
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to fasten on the Grecian portrait, belongs much more appro- 
priately to the Persian representation. Both points will, I 
apprehend, appear very evident from the following abstract of 
the Persian account, which I quote from Dr. Hales’s Chro- 
nology, although the Doctor does not himself seem to have been 
aware of the direct bearing of his own statement. “ Mirkhond 
represents Kaikosru, or Cyrus, as the grandson of Kaikaus, by 
his eldest son, Stavek, who was assassinated shortly after his 
birth; and Khosru was then concealed by his mother, Franghiz, 
the daughter of the king of Turan. Kaikaus long sought his 
grandson, who, at length, was discovered at a hunt, by a Per- 
sian nobleman, and brought to the Persian court, received with 
great joy, and made commander-in-chief [is there no romancing 
here ?] of the Persian forces. That some time after, a compe- 
tition for the succession to the crown took place between Cyrus 
and his uncle, fraiborz, or Cyaxares, the surviving son of 
Astyages [in the two lists the name Cyaxares, on its first 
occurrence, where it forms one of a pair, is matched, not with 
Fraiborz, but with Kaikobad. Dr. Hales certainly had a very. 
strange way of identifying characters, and it would be difficult 
to decide, m reference to the several persons whom he here 
confounds together in pairs, whether those of each pair were 
more unlike one another in names, or in the whole course of 
their actions]. When Astyages, unwilling to decide between 
his son and grandson, told them both, that he would appoint his 
successor, whichever of the two should first, with equal forces, 
reduce a rebel town, investing it on both sides. The skill and 
valour of Cyrus prevailed, and to him the town surrendered. 
Whereupon, his grandfather declared him his heir; and soon 
after retired from the world to solitude, and left Cyrus in 
peaceable possession of the kingdom.”—Hales’s Chronology, 
vol. i. pp. 93-4. 

Upon the total difference which subsists, not only between 
the lives of Kaikhorsrou and Cyrus, but also between every part 
of the Grecian and Persian representations of the ancient his- 
tory of Persia, the opinion of Richardson is valuable, because he 
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was most extensively conversant with Persian and Arabic lite- 
rature: “‘— from every research,” he says (in the dissertation I 
have already referred to), ‘“‘ which I have had an opportunity to 
make, there seems to be nearly as much resemblance between 
the annals of England and Japan, as between the European and 
Asiatic relations of the same empire. ‘The names and numbers 
of their kings have no analogy; and, in respect to the most 
splendid facts of the Greek historians, the Persians are entirely 
silent. We have no mention of the Great Cyrus, nor of any 
king of Persia, who, in the events of his reign, can apparently 
be forced into a similitude. We have no Cresus, kmg of 
Lydia; not a syllable of Cambyses, or his frantic expedition 
against the Ethiopians. Smerdis Magus, and the succession of 
Darius, the son of Hystaspes, by the neighing of his horse, are 
to the Persians circumstances equally unknown as the numerous 
assassinations recorded by the Greeks. Not a vestige is, at the 
same time, to be discovered of the famous battles of Marathon, 
Thermopyle, Salamis, Platea, or Mycale ; nor of that pro- 
digious force which Xerves led out of the Persian empire to 
overwhelm the states of Greece. Minutely attentive as the 
Persian historians are to their numerous wars with the kings. of 
Turan or Scythia; and recording, with the same impartiality, 
whatever might tarnish, as well as aggrandize, the reputation of 
their country, we can, with little pretence to reason, suppose, 
that they should have been silent on events of such magnitude, 
had any records remained of their existence, or the famtest 
tradition commemorated their consequences.” — Dissertation, &c. 
p- Xv. 

The reasoning of our author at the conclusion of this extract 
is, so far, quite correct; but where he, as I conceive, fell into 
error, was in the tacit assumption that the Persians actually had 
records of all the events which, in early ages, occurred in their coun- 
try, from which he was necessarily led to the inference, that the 
Greek accounts respecting those events were mere idle fictions, 
without any real foundation ;—a paradox so monstrous, that, at 
times, he is forced to shrink from it, and very inconsistently to 
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admit, that there may be some truth in the older European 
statements. ‘he only way of our escaping from the dilemma 
in which he was placed, is that which I have already suggested. 
The Persians, it has been proved, had in reality no permanent 
mode of recording events in ancient times, nor is it likely that 
they had any, till long after those in question had taken place ; 
and this consideration sufficiently accounts for the total ignorance 
they now betray upon the subject ;—an ignorance which cannot, 
upon any other ground, be rationally explained. Generally 
throughout Eastern Asia, wherever in former days Christianity 
was teceived, the Syriac writing followed in its train; but in 
Persia, there is reason to think, it was preceded by that writing. 
How long the graphic system in question may have been intro- 
duced among the Persians before they became, any of them, 
Christians, and whether it was the first of an alphabetic kind 
that they made use of, cannot now be ascertained. But the 
analogy of the Egyptian case renders it likely, that they were 
very slow in adopting the writing of their Grecian conquerors ; 
and the probability is that, when at last the superiority of alpha- 
betic modes of designation was forced upon their notice, they 
gave a preference to that of their neighbours the Syrians, as 
connected with a language having some affinity to their own. 
But however this may be, it is at all events, I submit, clear, 
from the specimen I have given of their history of the latter part 
of what is called by them the Kaianian dynasty, that their his- 
torians could not have employed any species of alphabetic 
writing, or have had any durable mode of preserving the me- 
mory of events, till long after the termination of that dynasty. 
If, for instance, they had got any better writing than hieroglyphs 
withm a hundred years of the period in question, or as early 
as about two hundred years before the commencement of the 
Christian era, it is quite impossible that they could have made 
such a nonsensical medley as they have, of the life of Alexander 
the Great. Still, however, from the time the Persians came 
under Greek dommion, the government documents must have 
been in Greek ; which circumstance would indirectly contribute 
VOL. II. L 
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to render their national writing more permanently legible, by 
affording a standard of reference. The effect of this is visible 
in the approach, made at the end of the Kaianian list, to the 
names of real history. The representation, therefore, which has 
now been submitted to the judgment of the reader, has, at any 
rate, this test of correctness in its favour, that it satisfactorily 
accounts for most, if not all, of the difficulties with which the 
Persian case has been hitherto beset, or, in the language of phi- 
losophy, it solves the phenomena of that case. 

It remains to be considered, whether the foregoing represen- 
tation 1s supported by, or at least is compatible with, the most 
ancient specimens of writing that have been found in Persia. 
Upon this point I have to state, that the oldest of the Persepoli- 
tan inscriptions that are ascertained to be composed of alphabetic 
elements, are written in Syriac characters of an antique form, 
and are accompanied with Greek translations. As far, there- 
fore, as they carry us back into antiquity, they tell in favour of 
my theory, both as to the kind of alphabetic writing which they 
show it likely was first in use among the Persians, and as to the 
limit which they tend to affix to its age. I refer to the copies 
of the mscriptions in question that were taken by Mr. S. Flowers 
in the year 1667, and are inserted in No. 201 of the Philoso- 
phical Transactions; from which they have been transcribed 
into the Appendix of Dr. Hyde’s treatise on the Religion of the 
ancient Persians. ‘Those since delineated by Niebuhr I have 
not seen; but although they probably have been executed with 
greater care, yet, I conceive, the older ones are more to be 
depended on, in consequence of the additional obliteration of 
the origmals, which may have taken place in the interval. be- 
tween the two periods of their having been inspected. Of the 
specimens thus conveyed to us, the two I now more particularly 
allude to, were found, along with their Greek translations, on the 
equestrian marble statues of a kg and of a god; and must be 
supposed (especially considering they were inscribed upon such 
statues) to be in the language and writing that were, at the time 
of their being insculped, in national use among the Persians. 
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But the writing they exhibit is known to be Syriac, or cognate 
thereto, from the resemblance of its letters to those employed in 
the Palmyrene inscriptions ;—a resemblance, which is attested 
by Dr. Hyde in the following terms: “Et quidem, re alté 
perpensa, ad scripturam Persepolitanam proximé accedit sola 
Palmyrena; quam itaque in eadem laminé dedimus. Ea enim 
proprior accedit quam relique; tam propé inquam, ut multe 
ejus liter sint prorsus eedem cum Persepolitanis; et utriusque 
lectio videtur esse a dextra. Czxterarum dissimilitudo potest 
esse In diversitate manis scriptoris ..... Kt preeter charac- 
terum similitudinem in utrisque (scil. tam in Inscrip. Persep. 
- quam in Palmyr.) concurrit idem mos adjiciendi interpretationem 
Grecam, eandemque scribendi cum w et ¢ loco Q et E: 4 
Fiistoria Religionis Veterum Persarum, p. 525. So far I 
agree with this learned author, but I cannot assent to the con- 
clusion which he immediately after draws: “ adeo ut 
sculptor aliquis Palmyrenus videatur Persepolitanam scripturam 
exarasse, quia Palmyrenorum more Punicé scripsit et Grecé 
explicavit.”—Ibidem. To infer an identity of language in the 
compared inscriptions from a similarity of their graphic elements, 
appears to me as unwarrantable, as it would be to assert, that 
modern Persian must be the same as Arabic, because they are 
written in characters that are, with very few exceptions, exactly 
the same. ‘The two inscriptions under consideration have not, 
I believe, been yet deciphered. If they have not, it may, I 
submit, be fairly concluded, that as they are in alphabetic 
writing, and their meanings are ascertained through the trans- 
lations with which they are accompanied, they must be in a 
Persian dialect that is extinct, and now no longer known. 
What, however, is more material under the present head to ob- 
serve, is, that the Palmyrene inscriptions,—to which, as has been 
above stated, they have a striking affinity in the general appear- 
ance of their letters,—have been completely deciphered since 
Dr. Hyde’s time, and shown to be in Syriac writing. 

With regard to the dates of the inscriptions in question, 
they can be arrived at only through their Greek translations ; 
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of which copies are given in Plate IL, Nos. 1 and 2.* From 
inspection of these it will be perceived, that their archetypes 
upon the marble statues must, even as long ago as the year 
1667, have been greatly obliterated by time; and the probability 
is, that several mistakes were committed in the effort to recover 
the letters, either by the copyist employed by Mr. Flowers, or 
by some artist who may have previously endeavoured to renew 
the insculptures of the lines, or perhaps by both. It is also 
most likely that the Persepolitan framers of the translations were 
not well acquainted with either the words or the inflections of 
the Greek language. From these or other causes it has become 
impossible to make out, with any degree of certainty, some of 
the words of the first legend; but its general purport is ascer- 
tained, and is found to relate to Alexander the Great. Dr. 
Hyde’s emendation of the text, which is probably in the main 
correct,’ is as follows: “TOYTO TO IIPOCoIION Me- 


* The second of these inscriptions is, in the engraving in Dr. Hyde’s work, 
as well as in that in the Philosophical Transactions, in a single line; but is 
divided. here into two, for want of room. The line in those engravings consists 
of three groups; and the space between the second and third is the same as 
that which may be here seen between the first and second. 

> Some of the groups in the first legend may, perhaps, require less altera- 
tion than Dr. Hyde has applied to them. Thus the recovery of Me AAOY 
from MACAACNOY, seems too violent a change of letters to be warranted 
by any conceivable amount of mistakes. But if we suppose merely a single 
alteration in the latter group, and the character A in it, to have been produced 
by the operation of time effacing the lower part of A, the original combination 
would, according to this hypothesis, have expressed the sound ‘ Masdasnou,” 
which may, very possibly, have been the Persepolitan mispronunciation of 
“Macedonian.” We have shifted the second consonant of this name from the 
power of K to that of S; and there appears no reason why the Persians may 
not have carried their corruption of the term a little farther in the same line. 
Again, it seems unwarrantable to make out ®JAITIIIOY from IATIA..Y; 
for, besides the difference of letters, there is not room for the substituted group 
in the place assigned to it; and there can be no doubt of the correctness of 
the grouping by which the limits of this place are fixed, as it is perfectly clear 
by what words the unknown one is immediately preceded and followed. If I 
might hazard a conjecture, I would say that the sought word begins with 
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PAAOY @cOY AAcRANAPOY BACIAcwoC BACIAcaN 
ACIANoN ATACOcNoN YIOY GcOY OIAMIMOY BA- 


CiAcwC.”—p. 519. But whatever doubt may hang over the 
meaning of some of the ingredients of the first of these legends, 
there can be none whatever as to any part of the second ; 
which, with scarcely any alteration, runs thus: “ TOYTO TO 
IIPOCoIION AIOC CEOY:” and evidently relates. to 
Jupiter, its literal signification being, “This is the person (i. e. 
the statue) of the god Jupiter.” Dr. Hyde, indeed, very fanci- 
fully referred the latter legend, as well as the former, to 
Alexander ; and assumed that he was called through flattery by 
the name it exhibits." But this assumption is directly contra- 
dicted by the voice of ancient history ; which tells us, that the 
Macedonian conqueror was styled by his flatterers, not the god 
Jupiter, but the son of that god. 

The names expressed in the Greek translations of the 
national inscriptions alluded to, supply one of the elements for 
fixing their dates. It is evident that an equestrian statue might 
be erected to the founder of Greek power in Asia, during any 
part of the time while he and the dynasty of the Seleucid, the 
principal line of his successors, held dominion over Persia; and 
it is only during the same period that a similar honour can well 
be conceived to have been paid in Persepolis to a Grecian 
deity. The nature of the writing in the two translations affords 
some further aid in this investigation. Dr. Hyde, in a quota- 


IITAN; as for instance, TANAIT'OY (all venerable), and is either this, not- 
withstanding the irregularity of the inflexion, or some other so beginning, 
which is of the same length. The last line of the inscription, I conceive, 
relates, not to Philip, but to Jupiter, whom Alexander, in the latter part of his 
reign, claimed to be his father, and who, perhaps, is not more particularly de- 
signated on the statue of the son, as he is expressly named upon the other one, 
dedicated to himself. 

* “Sic autem restituenda videtur pars Graca, secundum mentem sculp- 
OST adulando Alexandrum sub nomine Jovis, plus quam Sacerdotes 


Ammonii qui eum tantiim Fi/ii nomine compellarunt.”— Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. 
p- 920. 
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tion already given from him, has remarked a correspondence 
between the Bem nslien and Palmyrene Greek in the use of 
two letters of a cursive form; and he might have subjomed 
some other particulars, in which, while the two styles of chiro- 
graphy agree with each other, they, incommon, differ from—to 
take a fixed standard of comparison—that observable in the 
Greek upon the Rosetta stone, and which, on account of those 
particulars, appears older than either of them. Supposing the 
Persepolitan lines to be intermediate in antiquity between the 
other two kinds, limits can, in a second way, be put to their age ; 
for, on the one hand, the oldest of the Palmyrene inscriptions which 
has a date, was insculped in the 360th year of the Seleucide,* or 
373rd after the death of Alexander; and, on the other, the 
Rosetta stone is dated in the ninth year of the reign of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, or about the 130th year after the same epoch. If, 
now, the time which is common to the two periods just pomted 
out, be computed, it will be found to extend scarcely the length 
of half a century; and during that interval, as history forms 
us, Antiochus Epiphanes succeeded in establishing the worship 
of the Grecian deities in every part of his dominions,” Persia 
not excepted; while the only god, as far as I can learn, who is 
specifically named as having had dedications made to him in 
consequence, is Jupiter. Thus we find it stated, that, “‘ More- 
over King Antiochus [Epiphanes] wrote to his whole kingdom, 
that all should be one people, and every one should leave his 
laws; so all the heathen agreed according to the commandment 
of the king.” —1 Maccab. |. 41, 42. And still further, that, “Not 


4 See Philosophical Transactions, Vol. xlvii. Part i. p. 711. 

> It is scarcely necessary to add, that the success of this measure in Jeru- 
salem was of very short duration. I cannot, however, pass by the opportunity 
of paying my tribute of praise to the heroic courage which was displayed by 
the Jewish nation upon the occasion referred to. The strogele which they 
then made, in defence of their religion and their country, affords one of the 
most spendid illustrations which the pages of ancient history present to us, of 
the extent of disadvantages, in point of numbers and military skill, which es 
be surmounted by brave men fighting in a righteous cause. 
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long after this, the king sent an old man of Athens [ Antioch ? | 
to compel the Jews to depart from the laws of their fathers, and 
not to live after the laws of God; and to pollute also the temple 
in Jerusalem, and to call it the temple of Jupiter Olympuus ; 
and that in Garizim, of Jupiter, the Defender of Strangers, — 
11 Maccab. vi. 1, 2. But whether the equestrian statue of 
black marble at Persepolis, with the shorter pair of inscriptions 
on it, was dedicated to Jupiter in the reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes or not, those inscriptions, as well as the longer pair, 
must, I submit, have been written, at any rate, after the date of 
the Rosetta stone; and, consequently, more than 130 years 
after the death of Alexander. Even the two circumstances of 
their Greek portion containing cursive letters, and of the words 
therein being partly separated from each other,* are, without 
taking any others into consideration, sufficient to mark them out 
as less ancient than the Egyptian inscription to which I have 
just compared them. 

There are three other kinds of tte in the Persepolitan 
lines copied by Mr. S. Flowers, two of which are irrelevant to 
the question before us, as their specimens contain elements 
which prove them to belong to comparatively modern times. 
This is attested by Dr. Hyde with respect to both kinds; of 
the specimen of one of which he observes as follows: “ Ile 
[i. e. Mr. Flowers] veré dicit hos esse modernos Arabum cha- 
racteres: nam ex adscripta Hegire era, plané constat eos esse 
citra Mohammedem. Imo ista scriptura est citra din Mokl 
ejusdem scripture imventorem, qui vixit circa A. D. 900.”— 


Fist. Relig. Vet. Pers., p. 518. And of the other he thus 


* The separation of the words in the Greek legends, though not complete, 
would yet, I submit, justify me in referring them to still later times than I have 
done, only that no such separation occurs in the corresponding Persian ones ; 
whence, I conceive, it may be fairly inferred, that the comparative distinctness 
in question is not to be attributed to the general practice of the writer of those 
legends, but merely to the accidental circumstance of his not being familiar with 
the Greek language ; in consequence of which, pronouncing its words quite 
distinctly from each other, he was led, in some degree, to write them so 
likewise. 
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speaks: ‘“ Ad ejus Num. 6, dico, quod ea inscriptio, ex aliquibus 
characteribus et quibusdam vocibus, videatur esse Arabica; sed 
omnia ita male exarata sunt, ut videantur quasi mixta ex Ara- 
bicis et Latinis vel aliis Kuropeis.”—p. 519. Although the 
opimion which our author expressed generally of all the Per- 
sepolitan inscriptions which are known to be in alphabetic 
writing,—that they were the mere unauthorized productions of 
strangers, visiting the place from motives of curiosity,*—be 
quite untenable, with respect to those previously submitted to 
the reader’s consideration, it may, perhaps, be correct as to the 
two which have been just referred to; since they could not have 
been written till after Persepolis had become wholly, or at least 
in a great measure, stripped of mhabitants. 

There is, in these inscriptions, but one more kind of writing 
to be adverted to; of which, it appears, several specimens have 
been found since the discovery of that which was copied by 
Mr. Flowers. But, what the purport of any of them may be, 
or even whether they be composed of alphabetic elements, has 
not yet been ascertained; at least, it was not, as late as the time 
of Sir William Jones, who gives the following account of them. 
“As to the unknown inscriptions in the palace of Jemshid, it 
may reasonably be doubted whether they contain a system of 
letters which any nation ever adopted: in five of them, the let- 
ters, which are separated by points, may be reduced to forty 
(at least I can distinguish no more essentially different) ; and 
they all seem to be regular variations and compositions of a 
straight Ime, and an angular figure like the head of a javelin, 
or a leaf (to use the language of botanists) hearted and lanced 
pe ee RAE Hosts in all the other inscriptions of the same sort, the 
characters are too complex, and the variations of them too nu- 
merous, to admit an opmion that they could be symbols of 


“ « Et in hujus rei examine premittendum est, hasce inscriptiones omnes 
esse, non tam Persarum, quam Alienigenarum ibi divertentium; cum quoti- 
diaua experientid videmus peregrinorum, potits quam indigenorum, curiosita- 
tem eos inducere memorize causa ad scriptitandum aliquid in loco celebri quem 
brevi relicturi sint."-—Aist. Relig. Vet. Pers., pe517. 
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articulate sounds. For even the Nagari system, which has more 
distinct letters than any known alphabet, consists only of forty- 
nine simple characters, two of which are mere substitutions, and 
four, of little use in Sanscrit, or in any other language ; while the 
more complicated figures, exhibited by Niebuhr, must be as 
numerous at least as the Chinese keys, which are the signs of 
ideas only, and some of which resemble the old Persian letters 
at Istakhr [the modern name of Persepolis].”—Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. ii. pp. 57-8. If Sir William was right im the 
opinion here expressed by him, that the characters im question 
are not alphabetic, nor even phonetic, as not being signs of arti- 
culate sounds (and he is so far supported by Dr. Hyde’), it 
follows that they either have no meaning at all,—a position 
which is scarcely admissible,°—or are ideagraphic signs. ‘There 
is, therefore, some probability, that the unknown inscriptions at 
Persepolis actually exhibit the remains of writing of such a kind 
as, I contend, from the internal evidence of the case, must have 
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4 « Sunt qui putant necesse esse ut hisce pyramidalibus figuris exprimantur 
literee ex quibus aliquze voces conflate. Me autem judice, non sunt liter, nec 
pro literis intendebantur; sed fuerunt solius ornatus causd, in prima Palatii 
extructione merus lusus primi architecti, ” Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers., p. 527. 

baDr. Hyde’s reason for the strange opinion expressed at the close of the 
extract given from him in the last note,—that the characters in question were 
merely ornamental figures, and not intended to convey any meaning,—is that 
otherwise they must be significant in the same manner as the Chinese mono- 
grams; and his reason against this being the case is, that he knew not of any 
set of characters having ever been so employed by the Persians. “ sl 


fingeretur dari integrarum vocum simplices characteres seu monogrammata, ut 
fit in lingua Sinica, tum possibile esset ut tales figurationes seu monogrammata 
non essent ad ornatum, sed lectioni inservirent. Sed cum talis mos in lingua 
Persicad nunquam obtinuit, cessandum est a tali conjectura.”—Hist. Relig. Vet. 
Pers., p. 528. That our author knew all that was known in his time, upon 
the subject of the ancient writing of the Persians, I am quite ready to admit 5 
but, surely, it does not thence follow that he had completely mastered that 
subject. If the principle upon which his reasoning is, in the present instance, 
virtually grounded, were allowed to be valid, it would put a stop to all further 
investigation of antiquities, and compel us to rest satisfied with what has been 
already accomplished by the learned in this line of research. 
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been in use among the Persians till, at least, a century after the 
death of Alexander the Great; while, on the other hand, the 
oldest of the rest are alphabetic, indeed, but were written cer- 
tainly within this limit of time. Thus it would appear, that 
the evidence of these inscriptions, as far as the nature of their 
writing and the purport of their contents have been yet detected, 
makes decisively for my theory; and tends to establish the 
reality of the cause which I have, on other grounds, assigned for 
Persian ignorance of ancient history ;—a cause which will be 
found to have operated exactly in the same way in the case of 
every Asiatic nation to the east of Persia. 

The case of the Arabians requires a briefer exposition than 
that of the Persians; as it presents to us the effect and cause 
under consideration, in such obvious juxta-position, that their 
connexion can hardly be overlooked, or its nature be mistaken. 
On the one hand, the extreme ignorance of this people, up 
to the age of Mohammed, and for some time after, is quite 
notorious; while, on the other, it is admitted, even by their 
own historians, that they did not arrive at the use of letters till 
shortly before that epoch. Pocock translates as follows the tes- 
timony, on this point, of Hb Chalican, an Arabian writer, 
whom he styles prestantissimus historicus: ‘“ Illud de cujus 
veritate minime ambigitur apud eruditos, est primum Scrip- 
ture Arabice repertorem fuisse Moramerum, filium Morre 
Anbariensem ; ab Anbariensibus in reliquam Arabiam ma- 
nasse hance artem.’ Immediately after he adds: ‘ Cui suffra- 
gatur quod refert Asmayius;” whose evidence to the same 
effect closes with the followmg observation: “hoc autem non 
multis ante Mohammedanismi ortum annis contigisse.”— 
Specimen Historie Arabum, p. 159. Ed’. Josephi White. As 
to the boast of the Arabian historian, that letters were invented 
by one of his countrymen,—at a time when nearly all the sur- 
rounding nations were habituated to the use of alphabetic 
writing,—it can only be ascribed to national vanity ; but surely 
the rest of his evidence, which is given in direct opposition to 
that feelmg, is entitled to credit. I am, however, bound to 
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admit, that our author was of a different opimion. But on what 
ground did he endeavour to evade the force of the unobjection- 
able part of the testimony before us? On that of a story told 
by another Arabian writer, whose name he gives in Latin, Al- 
Firauzabadius, of a tablet found in a tomb, with an inscription 
as old as the patriarchal ages, purporting that the female with 
whose remains it was placed, had, notwithstanding the possession 
of great wealth, died from want of food, not far from Joseph in 
Egypt, at the very time that he was supplying corn to all who 
could afford to pay for it. It is not stated when the tomb con- 
taining this writing was discovered, or where, more particularly 
than that it was in Yaman, 1. e. in Arabia Felix,—rather a 
vague designation of its locality ;—and the whole story bears, I 
must say, upon the face of it, the plainest marks of absurdity 
and fiction. But to afford the reader an opportunity of judging 
for himself upon the subject, I here subjom Pocock’s own trans- 
lation of this tale: “ Dicit Hbn Hesham; Detexit torrens 
sepulchrum in Yaman, in quo jacebat foemina, cujus m collo 
septem erant e margaritis contexti torques, in manibus et pedi- 
bus singulis armille, ornamenta cruralia et brachialia septem, in 
unoquoque digito annulus in quo magni pretii gemma; ad caput 
autem cista thesauro opulenta, et tabella cui hoc erat inscriptum : 
In nomine tuo, 6 Deus, Deus Hamyar, ego Tajah, filia Dhi 
Shafar, misi obsonatorem nostrum ad Josephum, quo tardante, 
misi ancillam meam cum modio argenti ut afferret mihi modium 
farina, cumque non inveniret, misi eam cum modio auri, et 
cum nondum inveniret, cum modio unionum, cumque nec 
adhuc inveniret, eas comminui jussi, a quibus cum nihil utilitatis 
caperem hic inclusa sum. Qui autem audierit de m/) misereatur 
mei, et si qua mulier ornamentum aliquod ex ornamentis meis 
induerit, non alia morte moriatur, quam qua ego mortua sum.” — 
p. 160. From this story our author inferred, that one tribe of 
the Arabians had the use of alphabetic writing at a time when 
it is expressly asserted by their own historians, that the entire 
nation was ignorant of the art; but, prejudiced as he was in 
this instance, he still has shown, in the mode of stating his infe- 
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rence, that even he himself doubted the validity of the ground 
on which he rested it: “ St guid his inest veri, antiquum est 
apud Hamyarenses scribendi mventum.”—p. 160. We have 
here, I submit, as strong an example as can well be adduced, of 
the propensity of men to allow their judgments to be influenced 
by evidence, not according to their perception of its actual 
value, but merely according to its agreement or disagreement 
with their preconceived opinions. The sincerity of Dr. Pocock 
as a writer, is as much above suspicion, as his learnmg is un- 
questionable. Yet, from having been constantly habituated to 
the notion, that alphabetic writing was discoverable by the 
natural powers of man, and that the several species of it were, 
in times immemorial, invented respectively by different nations 
without any mutual communication, according as each had occa- 
sion for its use, he virtually rejects (by an attempt to explain 
away its bearing) testimony at variance with this view of the 
subject ;—testimony, the credibility of which he, notwithstanding, 
fully acknowledges; and of which the meaning is as clear and 
free from ambiguity as language could make it. At the same 
time he admits counter-evidence, which is manifestly absurd, 
and of the truth of which he betrays a doubt, in the very form 
of words employed by him to express his adhesion to its purport. 

With respect to the modern letters of the Arabians, which, 
as derived from those previously used by them, are known to be 
descended, through their primary form, from Syriac writing,” 


4 That the Arabic alphabet is of Shemitic origin, is perfectly obvious, even 
from the names of the letters ; and Pocock, though he countenances the notion 
that the characters introduced by Moramer (that is, the set first used by the 
Arabians) were invented by that writer, yet admits that they are just like the 
Cu/fic letters, or those to be seen in ancient Syriac writing. His words upon 
the point are as follow: ‘ Interim quod ad characteres a Moramero effictos, ac 
diu apud Arabes retentos, satis rudes fuisse constat, quales scilicet Aufienses 
vocant, quos in librorum titulis ac lapidibus insculptos videre est; nec aliis 
descriptum olim Alcoranum testantur folia aliquot antiqua, literis semiunciali- 
bus in pergameno exarata, que doctissimus mihique amicissimus Johannes 
Gravius, quo nemo integro magis affectu se studiaque ac impensas suas publicee 
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they, of course, lay claim to the original independent invention 
of these as well as of their first set; but they date this alteration 
of their alphabetic system no earlier than three centuries after 
the Hegira. Pocock gives us this information as follows, upon 
the authority of Ebn Chalican, who, it seems, was restored to 
credit, after he had been for a moment virtually deprived of it. 
“ Klegantiores istos [characteres] quibus jam utuntur, non nisi 
trecentis fere post Mohammedem annis ab Ebn Moklah (merito 
certe vel ob hoc ne dextra truncaretur) concinnatos, deinde 
ab Ali Ebn Bowab, celebri isto calligraphias artifice, ad pro- 
fectionem perductos, testis est fide dignus Ebn Chalican.?— 
p. 163. 

After reading the admission of Arabians, as to the compara- 
tively recent date of the introduction of alphabetic writing into 
Arabia, it may be interesting to see what degree of antiquity 
they assign to the learning of their nation. The following is 
Pocock’s translation of the statement on this subsect, of Abu’l- 
Faraj, the author from whose writings he has extracted his 
specimen of Arabian historical composition, and whose merits 
he states to be held in the highest estimation by the Arabians: 
“ Kruditio autem Arabum cujus gloria pracipue studiosi erant, 
hee erat: lingue sux peritia, sermonis proprietas, carminum 
textura, et orationum compositio. Noti etiam illis erant stella- 
rum ortus et occasus, item quenam ex illis ita opposite sint, ut, 
oriente hac, illa occidat, quamque in pluviis excitandis vim 
habeant ; quantum quidem summa attentione et diuturna expe- 
rientia assecuti sint (quod scilicet hanc rerum istarum cognitionem 
vite ratio illis necessariam faceret), non, qua vera scientia 
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rei literariz utilitati dicavit, secum ex gypto detulit.”— Specimen Hist. Arab., 
p- 163. John Dayid Michaelis speaks of it as a matter quite notorious, that 
the Arabians borrowed their first set of alphabetic characters from the Syriac 
writing of the sixth or seventh century. ‘* Quo tempore Arabes a Syris literas 
sumpserunt mutuas, quod factum est Muhammedis eetate, seculo septimo 
ineunte, aut paulo antea, tres modo vocales habuisse Syros necesse est; tot 
enim ab illis acceperunt Arabes, Latha, Kere, Damma ; ” Grammatica 
Syriaca, pp. 22-3. 
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acquiritur, methodo. Verum quod ad philosophie scientiam, 
nihil ejus admodum concesserat illis Deus, nec eos ad hee 
studia idoneos fecerat. Atque hic status eorum erat per [gno- 
rantie tempora; at sub Lslamismo talis, qualem, volente Deo, 
quam brevissime et compendiosissime fieri possit, descripturi 
sumus.”—p. 7. Here, it may be observed, the historian con- 
trasts the state of the Arabians before the age of Mohammed 
with that after, as a state of ignorance; and his description of 
the degree of that ignorance goes as near what is known, from 
other sources, to be the exact truth, as could be expected from 
an author writing about his own countrymen. It may, there- 
fore be collected from the accounts given of the matter by the 
Arabians themselves, that their nation had no sort of learning, 
and in particular, no historical information (of which not even 
the lowest grade is attributed to them in the foregoing descrip- 
tion), till after they had been taught the use of letters by their 
Syriac neighbours, in the latter part of the sixth century of our 
era. 

Upon this case I shall subjoin but one remark. ‘There was 
no artificial state of things i Arabia, as in China, to account 
for the loss of alphabetic writing (after it had been once ac- 
quired), through measures actively enforced to secure the 
permanent employment of ideagraphic characters, contrary to 
the natural bias of the human mind in favour of the easier and 
more useful method of designation. It cannot, therefore, be 
supposed, that the Arabians understood this art m very ancient 
times, and afterwards lost the use of it; and, consequently, if 
the general opinion respecting the book of Job, that it was 
composed in Arabia, be well founded, it could not, in the first 
instance, have been alphabetically written. This consideration 
adds some force to the arguments already advanced in my former 
volume, to prove that the inspired work in question was origi- 
nally drawn up in hieroglyphs, and subsequently transcribed by 
Moses into Hebrew writing. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ON THE SINO-SYRIAC MONUMENT, AND THE LIMIT IT AFFIXES TO 
THE LENGTH OF TIME THROUGH WHICH CHINESE 
HISTORY REALLY EXTENDS. 


THE ORIGINAL MONUMENT DESTROYED, AND ONLY A COPY OF IT PRE- 
SERVED—FALSEHOOD OF THE STATEMENTS CONNECTED WITH THIS 
SUBSTITUTION—-THE CHINESE PART SHOWN SPURIOUS FROM THE 
SUBSTANCE OF ITS CONTENTS—THE CHINESE PART SHOWN SPU- 
RIOUS FROM THE NATURE OF ITS WRITING—DECISIVE CRITERION 
OF ANTIQUITY APPLICABLE TO SHEMITIC WRITING—ITS JUSTNESS 
EXEMPLIFIED FROM THE PALMYRENE INSCRIPTIONS—SYRIAC PART 
OF THE INSCRIPTION EXAMINED, AND PROVED GENUINE—PROOF 
HENCE SUPPLIED AGAINST THE ANTIQUITY OF CHINESE HISTORY. 


Berore I proceed to sketch the progress of alphabetic systems 
from their Shemitic source to the eastern boundaries of Asia, it 
will be convenient to take a view of the Syriac part of the 
ancient inscription discovered about two hundred years ago in 
China; as I shall have occasion to refer to it, when proving 
that the Syriac writing, in attendance upon the Christian reli- 
gion, was introduced into the Celestial empire, through Tartary, 
at a very remote period. And as a gross imposition has been 
practised on the public, with respect to what has been passed off 
as the Chinese part of this inscription, I shall avail myself of 
the present opportunity to examine also this document, as far as 
may be necessary for exposing its spurious nature. Both por- 
tions of the imscription naturally come under consideration at 
the same time; and, besides, their jot examination supplies a 
proof of the total ignorance of the Chinese as to the ancient 
history of their country, which is here suitably placed just after 
the arguments that have been adduced to evince the existence 
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of the like deficiency in the Egyptians, in the Persians, and im 
the Arabians. The Chinese case, however, shall, on account of 
its importance, be more directly and fully discussed in some of 
the ensuing chapters of this volume. 

I shall begin with the Chinese legend; which can be shown 
to be a mere modern fabrication, 1°. by the circumstances under 
which it has been communicated to the public; 2°. by the 
nature of its contents; and 3°. by the characters in which it 1s 
written. Each of those heads of examination affords very strong 
independent grounds in support of my view of the subject; but 
their united force is, I will venture to assert, absolutely irre- 
sistible. ‘The monument on which it is pretended that the 
legend in question was inscribed, exactly as it is now exhibited 
to us, was found in the neighbourhood of Siganfu, the capital 
of Chensi,—pretty much in the same way as the Rosetta stone 
was in Egypt,—in digging for the foundation of a building. 
And the first point which I wish to submit to the consideration 
of the reader, as deserving of his notice, is, that as soon as the 
governor of the province heard of the discovery of this record, 
he had it seized, and got, as we are told, a most accurate copy 
of it taken for the inspection of the public; while the original 
was made away with, and never after heard of. ‘The query must 
here naturally occur to every one who reflects upon the subject 5 
if the second insculpture was really an exact fac-semile of the 
first, why incur the trouble and expense of making it? why was 
so much labour thrown away in the production of a copy, which, 
even allowing it to have been taken ever so accurately, must 
still be looked upon as of far inferior value to the original? 
Suppose that the French, upon finding the Rosetta stone, had 
withdrawn it from public view, and substituted another, which 
they asserted was so formed as to exhibit precisely, in every 
respect, the same inscription as the ancient monument, what 
would be thought of such a proceeding ? 

Upon the fact of the above-mentioned substitution having 
been made by the Chinese government, not the slightest doubt 
can be entertained; it is admitted by Kircher in both the 
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Prodromus Coptus and the China Illustrata, and is, I believe, 
mentioned in every account of the matter which has been trans- 
mitted to us. The following one is that given by Father 
Martin Martini in his Chinese Atlas. “ Quod imprimis cele- 
brem hane Provinciam [Xensi] facit, est antiquissimus ille lapis 
partim Syriacis, partim Sinicis litteris exaratus, de lege divina 
per apostolorum successores ad Sinas allata: in eo episcoporum 
ac sacerdotum illius temporis nomina, ac imperatorum Sinensium 
in eos favores ac indulta leguntur. Brevis etiam, sed exactis- 
sima et plane admiranda legis Christiane explicatio eloquen- 
tissimo stylo Sinico composita continetur ; de his multa, favente 
Deo, dabit secunda Decas Epitomes historiarum Sinensium. 
Repertus est hic lapis anno MDCXXV, cum in civitate 
Sanyven, eruta terra, fossa quedam fundamentis muri cujusdam 
collocandis prepararetur. De invento monumento mox certior 
factus loci gubernator, cum venerande antiquitatis, cujus aman- 
tissimi sunt Sine, vestigia proprius fuisset intuitus, continud 
scripto quodam in monumenti laudem edito, in altero ejusdem 
magnitudinis lapide totam inventi saxi perigraphen incidi 
curavit, sdem characterum notarumque ductibus, gua par erat 
fide, servatis. Cujus prototypi exemplum Patres nostri una 
cum interpretatione Romam transtulerunt; ubi hodieque in 
bibliotheca domus Professe Societatis Jesu adservatur, cum 
interpretatione que Rome impressa fuit amo MDCXXXL 
Est autem lapidis figura in modum parallelogrammi extensa, 
quinque palmis lata, uno crassa, longa fere decem; in fronte 
crux est, qualis fere Equitum Melitensium.’— Adlas Sinensis, 
p- 39. 

To explain the motive for the Strange proceeding under 
consideration, I must here state by anticipation,—what shall, I 
trust, be made out farther on to the reader’s satisfaction, and 
what, indeed, may be collected even from the present investiga- 
tion alone, when completed,—that the ancient writing of the 
Chinese is now wholly illegible, and that the mandarins are 
most anxious to conceal this defect of their graphic system. 
Hence the vigilant activity with which they have, whenever 
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they could effect the object without incurring suspicion, muti- 
lated and effaced every old Chinese record upon which they 
could lay their hands ;—a conduct wholly inexplicable im a 
people so fond of antiquity, except upon the grounds I have 
assigned for it. In the case, indeed, now before us, the disco- 
yered monument, which was disinterred in the neighbourhood 
of a very large and populous city, had, before the mandarins 
eot possession of it, excited too much of public attention to 
admit of its being openly destroyed; and, in consequence, it 
was got rid of in a covert and indirect way, through the pretext 
of framing a copy, which was, of course, to be more perfect than 
the original. That so clumsy an expedient should have suc- 
ceeded with the Chinese, who are an exceedingly ignorant and 
prejudiced people, is, perhaps, not to be wondered at; but how 
it could, in the first instance, have been imposed upon Euro- 
peans, or how it could ever have passed current with any of 
them who were not interested im keeping up the delusion, | am 
wholly at a loss to conceive. 

Along with the circumstances which have been just stated 
respecting the suppression of the original record, there should 
be taken into account two very palpable falsehoods, of which 
the Jesuits can be convicted from their own evidence, and 
which could have originated only in their desire to disguise this 
affair, and prevent the very exposure which I am now making. 
But te prepare the way for unfolding this part of the subject, I 
have to observe, that, at the time when the Sino-Syriac monu- 
ment was found, the reverend fathers in question had among 
their converts several of the mandarins, or (as Kircher sometimes 
calls them) colai,—a circumstance which must have given them 
ereat influence in China ;—and also, that at least two of these 
Christian mandarins had, there is every reason to suspect, some 
share in preparing the second stone for the inspection of the 
public. The former point is one about which there can be no 
dispute, and the latter may, I think, be collected, even from 
Kircher’s account of the matter, who names two of the con- 
verted colai as engaged in describing the contents of the 
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inscription for the information of the people of China, and 
expressly states of one of them, that he was the very first who 
ever published an account of this record. “ tot libris ea 
de re [nempe de veritate hujus. monumenti] vel ab ipsis Sinen- 
sibus magne authoritatis Colais, et Christiana lege initiatis, 
Leone et Paulo, per universum Imperium evulgatis.”— China 
Ilustrata, p- 1. “Primus omnium Leo Mandarinus Chris- 
tiana lege jam imbutus, ob ingens Christiane fidei emolumen- 
tum, quod inde emersurum sperabat, illud [monumentum] 
exacte descriptum toti Regno evulgavit.”—Jbidem, p. 6. But, 
at all events, it is certain, that the Jesuits themselves had access 
to this monument almost immediately after it got into the hands 
of the Chinese government. Thus, in an account given by the 
Jesuit, Father Michael Boim, which is quoted by Kircher, the 
following passage occurs. “Cum post obitum, in Insula San- 
cheu Sinarum, 8S. Francisci Xaveril, venerabilis P. Mattheus 
Riccius, aliique patres Societatis Jesu in Sinarum interiora 
evangelium Christi intulissent, residentiasque et ecclesias in non- 
nullis provinciis erexissent, adeoque non exiguum progressum 
sancte fidei propagatio in provincia Xen-sy fecisset; anno 
Christi 1625 nonnemo e Societatis Jesu patribus a Doctore 
Philippo invitatus, in patria illius San yuen viginti baptizavit 
personas, et cum eodem Doctore ad videndum lapidem, quem 
paulo ante aliquot menses in Metropoleos Sy-ngan-fu conjuncta 
Cheu-che villa, dum rudera pro pariete edificando eruerent, 
invenerant, abiit.”— China Ilustrata, p. 8. Hence it is evident 
that the learned fathers of the Jesuit order saw the original 
monument quite in time to give their valuable assistance in the 
preparing of the copy; for the insculpture of the second stone 
certainly could not have been executed in the course of a few 
months. 

Kircher, however, endeavours to conceal the share which 
the members of his fraternity had in the transaction, so as to let 
it appear as if the mandarins had deciphered the Chinese _por- 
tion of the inscription without getting, or requiring, any aid 
from its alphabetic part. Accordingly, he has the hardihood to 
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assert—in the face of testimony given directly to the opposite 
effect, by at least one of the Jesuits themselves who were on the 
spot*—that the stone in question was found a few years before 
the Jesuit fathers arrived in China! Here are his own words: 
“ Inventus autem est hic Lapis paucis ante annis, quam Patres 
Societatis Jesu in Chinam appellerent.”—China Illustrata, 
p. 34. With the same view he also tells us of a certain father, 
of high rank in his order, that he was the very first of the 
Jesuits who inspected the monument; and then subjois, from 
this dignitary’s account of the whole affair, an extract beginning 
with the statement, that he did not go to see the stone till three 
years after it had been discovered. ‘The following is the pas- 
sage to which Iallude: “— ad illud propriis oculis lustrandum, 
in Siganfu, maximam Xenst urbem metropolitanam, [nostri 
patres] se contulerunt: quorum primus fuit P. Advarus Samedus 
Lusitanus, cujus verba tanto libentius hic produco, quanto 
majori necessitudinis vinculo, dum hic Rome Procuratorem 
ageret, mihi obstrictus fuit, necnon omnia mihi ore tenus, que 
circa hoc monumentum observarat, recensuit. Ita autem loqui- 
tur, fol. 158 in sua de rebus Sinensibus historia Italicé edita. 
‘Doppo tre anni, nel 1628 passorono alcuni Padri a quella pro- 
vincia con l’oceasione d'un Mandarino Christiano, gut Philippus 
dicebatur,” che li andava.’”’—China Illustrata, p. 6. Here I 
must interrupt the Italian extract, to poimt out that the worthy 
Procurator felt just the same anxiety as his learned associate, to 
make it appear as if the Jesuits had no concern in this transac- 
tion; for he asserts that they did not enter the province of 


® Father Boim’s whole account of the affair, from which the foregoing 
extract has been given, is the joint testimony of himself and of two Chinese 
converts to Christianity, named Andrew Don Sin, and Matthew; all three 
subscribing their names to the statement as “ Oculati Inspectores Monumenti.” 

b Here we have named to usa third mandarin, privy to the whole transac- 
tion, who was directly under the influence of the Jesuits, as one of their 
converts. He appears to be the very same person who, as Father Boim states, 
showed the monument to one of the dignitaries of the Jesuit order, within a 
few months after it was discovered, and before it was removed to Siganfu. 
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Chensi till the year 1628; whereas Boim lets it transpire that 
the propagation of the Christian religion (of course through 
their preaching) had made no small progress in this province 
before the year 1625, that is, before the time when the monu- 
ment in question was there discovered. But to proceed with the 
consideration of the point above adverted to;:—the words of 
Samedus (I am obliged to give his name in Latin, as I have not 
met with it written in any other way) do not at all bear out the 
colouring which his friend wished to give the affair; for he does 
not assert that he was the first of the Jesuit fathers who saw the 
inscription, but only, that he was one of the first,—delli primi. 
Even so, it is very difficult to allow credit to his assertion ; for, 
when combined with the information which Boim has given us, 
it amounts to this improbability, that the Jesuits saw this highly 
interesting monument,—which, they admit, was of the ereatest 
value to them,—within a few months after it was dug up, and 
yet, for near three years more, they never took any further 
trouble about it. 

The words in question are thus quoted by Kircher: “Fa 
conceduto a me d’essere delli primi, e stimai felice quella stanza 
per loccasione di veder la pietra, ed arrivato d’altre cose non 
mi curai. La viddi, la lessi, e tornai X leggere e rimirarla: a 
bell’ agio, ed alla longa; et considerando la sua antiquita, am- 
mirai, comme fosse cosi intera, ed havesse le lettere cos} chiare 
e nettamente scolpite.”—China Ilustrata, p. 6. From this 
statement, if there be a particle of truth in the entire, it follows 
that above three years were spent in the preparation of the 
second stone; for the writer tells us expressly, that it was the 
old inscription he saw, which, the whole policy of the mandarins 
renders it certain, was destroyed, as soon as ever the new one 
was completed; indeed it is quite obvious, that they never 
would have gone to the trouble of constructing the copy, except 
for the purpose of getting rid of the original. Even our author 
himself unwittingly helps to show this must have been their 
inducement for the second insculpture, by removing the only 
other conceivable motive for it, namely, to exhibit the lines of 
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the characters more clear and distinct ;—an object which, ac- 
cording to him, was quite unnecessary, as, it seems, the first 
insculpture was admirably perfect in this respect. His /a viddi 
la lessi reminds one of the veni, vidi, vici, of Caesar; with this 
difference, indeed, between the two achievements recorded, that 
the military exploit was not attended with any extraordinary 
difficulty, whereas the literary one, it can be proved to a cer- 
tainty, was quite beyond the range of human power. The 
audacity, however, of the above assertion will be sufficiently 
exposed, under the last head of the present inquiry, by the alte- 
ration which will be there shown to have been made of the 
characters employed in the Chinese part of the mscription ;—an 
alteration which most assuredly would not have been attempted, 
if the elements of the old insculpture could, by any possibility, 
have been deciphered. I now, therefore, turn to the second of 
the misrepresentations which I proposed to investigate in this 
place. — 

The learned Portuguese divine had, it would appear, some 
misgiving about his assertion being credited, that the Jesuits in 
China took no concern about the monument in question, for 
full three years after the fame of its discovery had been noised 
abroad, and for nearly three years after one of their own body 
had seen it. The weakness of this part of his statement he 
endeavoured to remedy, by proceeding to assure us, immediately 
after the last extract, that, not only was he himself unable to 
yead the alphabetic part of the inscription, but also, that the like 
inability prevailed through the entire body of Jesuits at the 
time in China; so that he remained ignorant of the purport of 
this part till he went to the East Indies. And Kircher shows 
fully an equal desire to impress this view of the case upon his 
readers, or, indeed, goes rather farther ; for he insists on it, that 
the meaning of the Syriac writing on the stone was never ascer- 
tained, till a copy of it was brought to Rome, and that he was 
the first who succeeded in making out its interpretation, which 
he gave to the world in his Prodromus, a work not published 
till eleven years after the discovery of the monument. Here 
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are his words: “ Nunc ad eam que marginibus insculpta est 
iscriptionem progrediamur, que quidem, cum ob hominum 
peritorum hujus scripture in China penuriam hucusque man- 
serit inexplicata, atque ea de causa a PP. nostris Lusitanis in 
Kuropam 4a peritis Syre lingue explicanda fuerit transmissa ; 
ego primus ejus interpretationem fructu non peenitendo ag- 
gressus, ea tandem qua par est fide et diligentia, expedivi.”— 
Prodrom., p. 71. And he repeats the same assertion, in the 
very same words, in the forty-first page of his China IIlustrata. 

Now, it has always been the policy of the court of Rome to 
send out her emissaries to the East well instructed in the Syriac 
language ; and, in general, those selected for China are among 
the best educated, as well as the most able of the entire set. It 
is, therefore, extremely improbable that all the Jesuits at any 
one period resident in China should be wholly ignorant of 
Syriac, and that this period should precisely coincide with the 
time of the discovery of the Sino-Syriac monument. As, how- 
ever, this is positively asserted by two distinguished leaders of 
the body, one of whom was himself a principal actor in the 
scene, let us suppose it to be the fact, and inquire whether, 
even so, they cannot be convicted, upon the evidence of the lat- 
ter, of an attempt to deceive the public on the subject ;—an 
attempt which has hitherto been but too successful. The state- 
ment of Samedus, which is more circumstantial upon the point 
than that of Kircher, is as follows: “ Nella sua grossezza ha 
molte lettere Cinesi, lequali contengono molti nomi delli Sacer- 
doti e Vescovi di quel tempo. Vene ha perd molte altre, 
lequali allora non furono connosciute, perche ne sono Hebraiche 
ne Greche, e che perd, quanto intendo, contengono li medesimi 
nomi, accioche se per aventura alcuno straniero non sapesse 
leggere quelle del paese, intendesse forse le peregrine. Pas- 
sando poi per Coccino arrivai & Cranganor residenza dell’ 
Arcivescovo della costa, per consultar sopra queste lettere col 
P. Antonio Fernandez della nostra Compagnia, peritissimo 
nelle lettere di questa Christianita di S. Thomaso, [il quale] mi 
disse che erano lettere Siriache, e quelli che li s’usavano.”— 
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China Illustrata., p. 6. In the reason here assigned for the 
alphabetic characters on the monument not being known,— 
namely, that they were neither Hebrew nor Greek letters, —it 
is indirectly admitted that the Jesuits at that time in China 
understood Hebrew and Greek. Still further, it is here con- 
ceded that the witness, and, of course, his associates had a 
notion that the detached groups of letters were the names of 
bishops and priests; from which it would follow that they were 
Christian names, and, consequently, such as might be expected 
to be met with in the Scriptures. But this hint would be quite 
sufficient to enable a Greek and Hebrew scholar, of far imferior 
abilities to the generality of Jesuits, to make out all that was 
essential for the aid of the Chinese in the Syriac part of the 
inscription. | 

The first pot to be determined was the powers of the 
letters; and for this operation the signatures are most favourably 
circumstanced, being all single Christian names, and a great 
many of them unaccompanied by any title or other appendage. 
Still farther, it is to be observed, that three of the letters in this 
writing, B, D, and R,* are almost identical in shape with those 
of the same power in Hebrew, and three more, namely, the 
first K, the second K, or Q, and the L, are very nearly the 
upper parts of the correspondmg Hebrew letters, the lower 
parts being cut off by the running line which joms the Syriac 
characters together. Now, with these data it is impossible that 
a Hebrew scholar could fail to confirm the powers of the last 
three characters, and to discover those of the remaining letters. 
For instance, if he began with this signature, » BR» « L® (which 
is at the head of a column, and without any other word joined to it), 
and had the notion that it was a Scriptural name, would it re- 


* The old Syriac characters in question are, in this illustration of the sub- 
ject, designated by the Roman letters of corresponding powers. But a fac 
simile of part of the writing composed of them will presently be submitted to 
the reader’s inspection. 

» Asterisks are here used to represent characters with which the decipherer, 
as ignorant of Syriac, is supposed to have been unacquainted. 
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quire in him any great reach of thought to try Gabriel? With 
the advantage now gained of having the power of the Syriac L 
more surely fixed, he might proceed to the signature Ls Kx, 
or even begin with this, which is also a detached name; and it 
would obviously suggest to him the Christian denomination 
Luke. He would thus have presented to him, in the locus of 
the first asterisk in this group, the Syriac character of the 
power O, U, or W. In this instance, indeed, he would only 
find the power U of this character; but if he examined it in the 
group +1, B* where it is placed between the known letters, the 
name Job must at once occur to him, which would give him a 
second one of its powers. And as this name is written in 
Hebrew with a Haleph” at its commencement, he would thus 
get out a letter which is of most frequent occurrence in Syriac, 
and which, when used as a consonant, is not sounded, in the 
modern way of reading, but serves merely as a vehicle for the 
vowel connected with it, exactly in the same manner as in He- 
brew. After he had gone so far, the group HD «, beginning 
with this letter, could give him no trouble, as it evidently must 
be Adam, and he would thus get determined, in its third ingre- 
dient, the letter M. But every step he advanced in this operation 
would render the remainder of his way more easy, and less 
liable to mistakes. In short, with nearly forty detached names to 
operate on, no matter with which of those contaming any of 
the characters that are, more or less, similar to Hebrew let- 
ters he should begin, he could scarcely, if possessed of ever 
so low a degree of talent, require a single day to make out 
the entire alphabet. Our author, indeed, has granted a great 
deal more than was necessary for showing, that he really 


EEE ER te SAVIN ES t's) ae ae 
* The I in this group is marked as known, because it occurred in the name 
Gabriel. 
> Of the four Hebrew gutturals, 7, as well as the corresponding letters of 
the several derivative Shemitic alphabets, is in this work represented by H; 
while the remaining three, 8, 7, and y, along with their equivalents in the 
derivative systems, are, for distinction sake, respectively denoted by H, H, 


and H. 
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had the power of effecting this object; for he does not state 
that he had merely a general notion of the signatures being 
Christian names of bishops and priests (which might naturally 
be collected from the sign of the cross at the top of the monu- 
ment); but he avows that he suspected the very identical names 
which they represented, through the information he had derived 
from the Chinese part of the inscription. Now, if a decipherer 
were given a parcel of detached groups, and told the particular 
names which there was reason to suppose they expressed, he 
would have only to select any two of the assigned words which 
had a common letter, and to search among the groups for two 
in which a common character was placed in the same way as 
that letter in the two words; and he would get, at once, not only 
the power of this character, but also those of all the others in 
the two groups. And if, upon repeating this process a few 
turns, the results were found all agreeing with each other, he 
would have the truth of the supposition on which he set out 
confirmed, and the sought alphabet ascertained. I have not, 
however, in showing how the powers of the Syriac letters must 
have been detected, availed myself of this concession of Samedus, 
as in truth he was not warranted in making it, at least to such 
an extent; for he could not in reality have got the slightest aid 
in his investigation from the Chinese part of the inscription. I 
merely advert to the circumstance to point out the prevarication 
of the Jesuit. His two assertions, that the names actually ex- 
pressed by the Syriac letters were the very ones which they 
were supposed to express, and yet, that the powers of those let- 
ters could not be discovered, are statements which are directly 
contradictory of each other. 

The old Syriac characters once known, our Greco-Hebraic 
decipherer could find no difficulty in ascertaining the main pur- 
port of the alphabetic part of the inscription, as it is written in 
a dialect of Hebrew having a close affinity to the parent tongue ; 
and besides, in the case of the names having titles subjoined to 
them, almost all those titles are obviously of Greek descent, and 
scarcely differ from their originals. Thus, with his habit of 
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supplymg vowels in unpointed Hebrew, he surely could be at 
no loss to perceive, that PTRIRKIS or PTRIRKH, was the 
same as the Greek Patriarches; that KHTHOLIKH was 
identical with Catholicos ; HPSKOPH, with Episcopos ; 
KORHPISKOPH, with Chorepiscopos ; and HRKDIKON, 
with Archidiaconos. Then, as to the date, which is given in a 
most conspicuous place at the commencement of the principal 
passage," and which signifies, “In the year one thousand and 
ninety-two of the Greeks ;” the first three words, BSHNTH, 
HLPH, WTSHHIN (i. e. in the year one thousand and 
ninety), are pure Hebrew, except, merely, that the third is ter- 
minated by N instead of M, which change, however, of the 
plural termination is not unfrequently met with in the Hebrew 
Bible. The fourth word, WTRTIN (and two), is not pure 
Hebrew; but still, it is made use of by both Ezra and Daniel. 
The last word, DIONIH (of the Ionians, which is the name 
given in Asia to the Greeks in general), has the prefix D, sig- 
nifying “of,” and the termination H, indicative of the plural 
number, which are not Hebrew, but yet are frequently to be 
found in Ezra and Daniel; and the term itself, LONI, or 
YaWaNI (according as the first two letters in it are read as 
vowels or consonants), is pure Hebrew, and the only one by 
which “ Greek” is expressed in the Hebrew Bible. As to the 
era of “the kmgdom of the Greeks,” the Jesuits could be at no 
loss about it; as this epoch is employed in the recording of a 
date in the first book of the Maccabees. 

In fine, I have to observe upon the evidence given by Sa- 
medus, that the concluding part of it shows that there was an 
intercourse between the Jesuits in China and those in the East 
Indies, and admits that the latter were well acquainted with the 
Syriac language and writing. If, therefore, the former were 
really unable to ascertain the meaning of any portion of the 


a ee 


* It is to this passage that I have already alluded, in stating that a fac simile 
of part of the Syriac writing, as it appeared on the monument, should presently 
be laid before the reader. 
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alphabetic document in question, they could have had all their 
doubts satisfied, and have got full information on the subject, 
within six months after the original monument was discovered ; 
and, of course, in quite sufficient time to admit of the knowledge 
thus acquired being employed in concocting the fabrication to 
be inscribed upon the second stone. 

Thus, then, the case stood between the Jesuits and their 
worthy confederates the Chinese savans. ‘The first inspectors 
of the Sino-Syriac monument were utterly unable to detect the 
meaning of a single ideagram, or group of letters, in the entire 
inscription. But in reference to the ideagraphic part, they took 
the blame of this ability to themselves, rather than throw it on 
the nature of the writing. For as they understood, sufficiently 
for the purposes of ordinary communication, the characters used 
in their own day, it must have naturally occurred to them, that 
they would equally well comprehend those of older date, if they 
were as much versed in the subject as their learned men; and 
they, in consequence, expected from their mandarins a full and 
satisfactory explanation of the Chinese portion of the newly- 
discovered record. ‘The mandarins, however, were just as 
incompetent to decipher the elements of this portion as the 
public at large; and they could not evade the task imposed 
upon them, by pretending contempt for a subject which had 
excited such general and intense interest. Neither could 
they (as I shall in a subsequent chapter prove they did, im 
respect to another monument which they had failed to destroy 
before it arrested public attention) venture to put forward a 
representation in modern characters of the meaning of the docu- 
ment in question, not having the remotest connexion therewith; 
as the alphabetic writing on the same monument, whenever it 
came to be read, would infallibly expose the fraud they had thus 
committed. How, then, were they to keep up the credit of 
their own learning, and conceal the grand defect of their 
national writing? In this dilemma their subtle and accommo- 
dating friends, the Jesuits, came to their assistance, and by 
secret instructions enabled them so to frame the Chinese part 
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of the inscription for the second stone, as that it should derive, 
to all appearance, considerable support from the Syriac part, 
instead of having its fraudulent nature thereby betrayed. But 
to render this assistance effectual, it was necessary that it should 
be kept entirely concealed; and, accordingly, the two mis- 
statements already exposed, may be easily traced to the eager 
desire of securing this object, as their real and only conceivable 
origin. On the other hand, the Jesuits had their advantage 
from the transaction, in the opportunity it afforded them, to 
some extent, of representing the doctrines of ancient Christians 
as agreeing with the modern tenets of the Church of Rome. In 
this way both parties concurred in a very shameful imposition 
upon the public, which they sustained by a series of falsehoods ; 
while they were each influenced by different motives, and worked, 
one set, for the credit of Chinese learning, and the other, for— 
the good of the Church. 

I now come to the subject matter of the Chinese part of the 
inscription, in the examination of which we are assisted by two 
Latin translations, published in the China IIlustrata; the one 
being a very close and almost word for word version by Boim, 
while the other, from the pen of Kircher, is much looser, and 
more of the nature of a paraphrase. The former, from its close 
adherence to the original, and from having the words placed 
exactly in the same order as the corresponding Chinese charac- 
ters, 1s both vague and obscure; but these defects have been 
very unnecessarily augmented, in many instances, by the non- 
pointing, or mispointing of the sentences, and in some, by wrong 
terminations of the words. Such inaccuracies in a book, which, 
im every other part of it, is remarkably well printed, have very 
much the appearance of design; but it would be premature as 
yet to expose their origin, and I shall here merely observe, that, 
from whatever cause they may have arisen, their effect has been 
to deter from the perusal of the first document, and thus confine 
the attention of the reader to the second. Boim’s translation is, 
however, by far the more correct one; and I, therefore, employ 
it, on this occasion, as my text, with no alteration whatever, 
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except in the stopping, and that too, only where the sentences, 
as they are exhibited in the China Illustrata, make absolute 
nonsense. My object has been to adopt changes, not, in any 
instance, from one meaning to another, but simply from no 
meaning to, as far as my judgment guided me, some; and so to 
lessen the reader’s distaste to the perusal of the barbarous Latin 
which is, mn the following pages, to be laid before him. As I 
apprise him of what I have done, I feel myself warranted in 
having made the changes in question ;* and, of course, he is at 
liberty to select any other pointing, whenever he thinks he can 
thereby improve the sense. With respect to Kircher’s para- 
phrase, some of its more remarkable passages, which, by their 
comparison with the text, help to elucidate the subject, are 
subjoined in the notes. 

The materials thus placed under the public eye, serve, in 
the clearest manner, to show the spurious nature of the Chinese 
legend, and also, the very influential share which the Jesuits 
must have had in its fabrication. The style, indeed, of the 
composition 1s entirely Chinese, and it obviously was the interest 
of the parties concerned that it should be such; but the con- 
tents betray what the mode of expression is adapted to conceal. 
While it is known from the Syriac part of the inscription, 
which shall presently be proved genuine, that the original monu- 
ment was erected by a large body of Nestorian Christians, at a 


* In correcting the mispointing of the text, the clue by which I have been 
chiefly guided, is that supplied by Kircher himself through his paraphrase. I 
have also, notwithstanding my imperfect knowledge of Chinese, derived some 
help from the original, though not from its stops, which are denoted only by 
vacant spaces, large enough to contain one or two characters. Those pauses 
are but few; and, as they are placed almost always in connexion with imperial 
proper names, sometimes between those names and the accompanying titles, 
and sometimes even inside such of them as consist of more characters than one, 
they seldom answer the purpose of dividing sentences, and seem to have been, 
for the most part, used only in token of respect to the emperors; while, how- 
ever, it may be observed, no such mark of reverence is paid to a Syriac name 
of God, or to the Syriac for Messiah, where those words occur phonetically 
written in the Chinese columns. 
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date corresporfding to the year of our era 780 or 7813 the pre- 
tended Chinese part professes to give, along with a history of 
the Church in China during the 145 preceding years, an expo- 
sition of the articles of faith of those ancient Christians, the 
slightest examination of which will be sufficient to show, that it 
was not composed by them, and to point out who were in reality 
its authors. ‘This exposition accords with the modern Romish 
creed, modified and enlarged by such additions as the Jesuits 
are known to have been in the habit of allowing, in subservience 
to the prejudices of their pagan converts; and it contains, be- 
sides those concessions, some other very prominent ingredients, 
which also are directly opposed to the tenets of the Nestorian 
sect. 

The object which the Jesuits had in view, in the part of this 
instrument that is due to their instructions, may be collected 
from the end which they boast it answers. Thus Boim describes 
the effect of his translation to be: “ ut vel ex hoc anti- 
quissimo testimonio quilibet conjiciat, quim vera sit doctrina 
moderna Catholicorum, cum eadem plané in opposito mundo 
apud Sinas mille retrd annis, videlicet A nato Christo, anno 636, 
fuerit pradicata.”—China Illustrata, p. 8. And Kircher de- 
clares that his account of the monument must produce such an 
impression: ‘ ut in posterum de eo nullus amplius dubi- 
tandi locus relinquatur, atque adeo vel ipsi heterodoxi ex hujus 
Syro-Sinice epigraphes interpretatione fateri cogantur, nihil vel 
ante decem seculorum decursum aliud a divini Verbi pradica- 
toribus doctum fuisse, quod orthodoxe horum temporum doc- 
trmz non sit undequaque consonum et conforme, imo idem; 
adeoque doctrmam olim in China evangelica predicatione 
sparsam, eandem quam universalis ecclesia Catholica Romana 
hodierna die credendam proponit.”—China Illustrata, p. 2. 
By the way, it is not very consistent in Romanists to support 
their doctrines by representing them to be exactly the same as 
those of persons whom they hold to be heretics; but this only 
shows the pliability of the Jesuits, and their readiness to avail 
themselves of every plausible opportunity of gaining credit for 
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their Church, without regard to motives of consistency or other 
considerations of minor importance. 

In giving their instructions for the framing of the doctrinal 
part of the Chinese legend, with a view to the above-mentioned 
object, the learned fathers engaged in the transaction, it 1s 
evident, should have observed great caution, in avoiding the 
insertion of any articles known to be rejected by the Nestorians. 
In particular, they should have kept clear of the doctrine of 
Purgatory, which, it is notorious, was never received by this 
sect ;—a fact, which is admitted even by the Romanists them- 
selves, at least by the learned portion of their community. 
Thus Asseman, a Maronite (or member of that part of the 
Syriac Church which has come over to the Romish creed, and 
acknowledges the supremacy of the Pope), in his erudite account 
of the Nestorian Christians, published by him at Rome with 
the full approbation of the Papal government, expressly states 
the following opmion as an error held by their entire sect: 
“¢ Animas post separationem omni sensu carere, donec ad sua 
corpora regrediantur. Atque hec videtur opimio apud Nesto- 
rianos omnes invaluisse.”— Bibliotheca Orientalis, Tom. 1. 
Pars secunda, p. 342. And after enumerating the sentiments 
under this head of several of the principal Nestorian writers, he 
thus concludes: ‘ Denique ex dictis sequitur, 4 Nestorianis 
Purgatorium explodi.”—Jbidem, p. 344. The opportunity, 
however, which the furnishing hints for the groundwork of the 
forgery in question gave the Jesuits of recommending, by the 
fictitious example of ancient Christians, so lucrative a doctrine 
as that of Purgatory, constituted, it appears, too powerful a 
temptation to be resisted. Accordingly, the reader will find 
mention in Boim’s translation, not only of a fery place of puri- 
Jication, but also, of the power exercised by a priest to give rest 
to the souls of the deceased; that is, he will there meet with 
the doctrine of Purgatory, stated as distinctly as it could be in 
such vague writing as that of the Chinese. The efforts of 
Kircher to counteract the effect of this rashness on the part of 
his brother Jesuits in China, are worth noticing; but although 
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they have hitherto been but too successful in preventing the 
exposure of a very gross imposition on the learned world, yet, 
now that they have been detected, they serve, ex abundanti, to 
strengthen the evidence of this fraud, and actually make him a 
witness, in spite of himself, on the side of truth. 

In closing these introductory remarks, I have to mention, 
that the translation now to be laid before the reader is admitted 
to be correct by Kircher himself; who tells us, that Boim was 
assisted in making it by a native of China, pre-eminently skilled 
in Chinese literature.  “ novam denud minutamque totius 
Tabule interpretationem, verbotenus factam opera socil sui 
Andree Don Sin ex ipsa China oriundi, nec non lingue native 
peritissimi, orditus, me presente confecit.”— Chin. Ilustr. pire 
Our author even ventures to affirm, at the end of his own trans- 
lation, that it perfectly agrees with this one: “—— presens 
admodum conformis est illi que facta fuit Pequini, deinde 
etiam a P. Michaéle Boimo denud ex Sinico exemplari expo- 
sita, ” Chin. Illustr. p. 34. The comparisons occasionally 
made in the ensuing pages of the two translations, will serve to 
show, how very unfounded this assertion of their agreement is, 
wherever they refer to passages of the original which essen- 
tially affect the question of its genuineness. I shall here merely 
add, in regard to a few expressions which require explanation, 
that the Chinese lines are called columns, because they are 
written, not horizontally, like ours, but vertically, the characters 
in them being read from top to bottom; that the column marked 
with a cipher is one prefixed to the work, as a preface or pro- 
logue; and that what is called the title consists of a collection 
of nine characters, placed immediately under the figure of the 
cross, and just over the middle of the main body of the 
inscription. 


VOL. II. N 
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INTERPRETATIO VERBALIS LATINA MONUMENTI SINO-CHALDAICI. 


Tabula Titulus. De magna Cyn (Judea videlicet) claris- 
sime Legis promulgate in Ciwm hue (id est, Smarum imperio) 
Monumentum. 

Columna 0. Clarissime Legis promulgate in Sina Lapis 
eterne laudis et prologus. Tacyn (id est, Judea) Ecclesix 
sacerdos, Kimeym,* retulit. 

Col. 1. Principium fuit semper idem, verum, quietum, 
primorum primum, et sine origme, necessario idem, intelli- 
gens et spirituale, postremorum postremum et excellentissimum 
existens; ordinavit coelorum polos, et fecit ex nihilo excellen- 
tissimé; perfecti omnium sanctorum pro origime adorant, quem 
ille solus personarum trium unica perfectissima substantia non 
habens principium, veritas Dominus holooy,° statuit Crucem 


a nnn nnn nnn aE 


@ The above name is written by Kircher Kim Lim. ‘This personage tells 
us, in Col. 24, that it was he who had the inscription made ; whereas the 
erector of the monument is, in the Syriac part of the record, called Jazed- 
buzid. The like disregard to the Syriac signatures is shown all through; 
from which it appears that the mandarins, in fabricating the historic portion of 
this document, wanted the assistance of the Jesuits, only for the date upon the 
stone. As for names, they were too much in the habit of coining them for 
ceneral Chinese history, to be at any loss upon that part of their task; and the 
range of selection open to them, in this respect, was unrestricted by the Syriac 
writing, in consequence of the mode they then almost exclusively used for 
designating foreigners ; which was, to give them Chinese spoken names, having 
no relation whatever to their original ones, and then to write their new appel- 
lations in the same way as any others of the same kind. It was generally in 
this manner that Europeans were named in Chinese writing, up to a very recent 
period. 

b There are in the entire of this legend but five foreign names written 
after the modern phonetic manner of the Chinese; but even this number 
would be quite sufficient to show that the writing was not ancient, if any proof 
to that effect were wanting. The first of these names is an imitation of the 


sound of Jou (HaLoHoH), one of the Syriac names of God, which is here 


9 
written with four characters divested of their usual meanings, and read simply 
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per® pacificare quatuor partes mundi; commovit originis spi- 
ritum, et produxit 

Col. 2. duas mutationum causas (Sinicé dicuntur ym et 
yam, hoc est, materia et forma); obscurum vacuum mutavit, et 
celum, terram aperuit, solem, lunam circumvolvit, et diem, 
noctem fecit, Artifex operatus universas res. Idem erigere vo- 
luit hominem, ornato donavit amabilissimam pacific unionis 
subordinationem (id est, justitiam originalem ), pracipiebat quie- 
tem fluctibus maris; integra originis natura vacua humilisque 
et non plena superbaque, sequi appetituum fluctuationem corde, 
de se, neque levissimé desiderabat. Promanavit a Sotan (id est, 
Diabolo) extensus dolus, clam ornavit naturam puram et sim- 
plicem otiosa pace magnificam in ;° 

Col. 3. illius permanentiz medio odium occultavit simul 
per laudem malitie ad intra. Istud causavit ter centum sexies 
decem quinque sectas; humeri hominum sequebantur ordinem 
vestigiorum contendentes texere regularum retia; aliqui mon- 
strabant res creatas pro credendo principio; aliqui vacuum 
capa ae Rea SO COCR eR AOE OTe Te 
as the syllables O-/o-o-yu. The second is intended to resemble the word 


Lu geo (SoToNoH), one of the Syriac names for the Devil; and is in the 


second column written with two characters, in like manner stripped of their 
meanings, but still read by the Chinese words that express those meanings, viz. 
So-tum, which are, in this instance, used merely as syllables. The third imitates 


the sound of fata (MéeSHICHoH), the Syriac for the Messiah; and 


occurs in the fourth column written with three characters, employed in the 
manner just described, to denote the syllables Mi-shi-o. The fourth is an 
attempt at the name John, written in the fourteenth and sixteenth columns 
with two characters, giving in the same way the syllables Lo-han; and the 
fifth is Paul, written in the sixteenth column with characters similarly used for 
the sounds Pu-lun. 

* Per is here placed after Crucem, to keep them in the same order as fhe 
corresponding Chinese characters. Between those characters there is, in the 
original, one, of which Boim has taken no notice in his translation. 

» In this place likewise there occurs an inversion of the Latin preposition 
and the word it governs, for the same reason as in the instance previously no- 
ticed, 


nN 2 
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habebant pro origine duarum causarum; aliqui prestabant 
sacrificium ad accersendam fortunam ; aliqui conquirebant falsa 
bona, ut deciperent homines prudentiz cogitationum inventiones 
dolose ; amoris passione gaudentes, laborabant sic 

Col. 4. absque eo quod possent consequi; torrebantur arc- 
tissimé, revolutique cremebantur, aggregantes tenebras sine via, 
4 multo tempore deperdentes excellentem beatitudinem. In hoc 
tempore personarum trium una communicavit seipsam clarissimo 
venerabilissimoque Jd .X70;* operiendo abscondendoque veram 
majestatem, simul homo prodiit in seculum; Spiritus de ccelis 
significavit letitiam ; Virgo foemina peperit Sanctum in T'acyn 
(hoc est, Judea); clarissima constellatio annunciavit felicitatem 5 
Po su (reges ex illa terra orientali) viderunt claritatem, et 
venerunt offerre munera subjectionis ; completa bis decem qua- 
tuor sanctarum 

Col. 5. est prophetiarum antiqua Lex.” Gubernavit fami- 
lias, regna (id est, omnes) cum magna doctrina, locutus trinz 
unitatis puram, spiritualem sine verborum strepitu, novam Le- 


* Here the second member of the Trinity and the Messiah are described as 
two distinct persons. Whether this erroneous opinion, which has been imputed 
to the ancient Nestorians, was justly alleged against them or not, it is not my 
business to inquire; all that is material for me to observe is, that they denied 
the charge; and, therefore, it is utterly improbable that so plain an avowal of 
the principle as is made in this place, should have emanated from them. 
Kircher appears to have been sensible that the forgers of the document had 
here overshot their mark; for he does not put forward the point in question in 
proof of the composition being that of Nestorians, but, on the contrary, sup- 
presses it in his translation of the passage, which is as follows: “ Tunc una de 
divinis personis sanctissime Trinitatis dicta Messias, restringendo tegendoque 
majestatem suam, et se humane nature accommodando, homo factus est.”— 
Chin. Illustr., p. 29. 

> The books of the Old Testament, according to the mode of classing 
them adopted by the ancient Christians, as well as by the Jews, amounted to 
twenty-two. From their being here reckoned twenty-four, it would appear 
that two apochryphal works were included in their number ;—an addition to 


the eanonical parts of Scripture, which certainly does not accord with the 
tenets of the Christians of early times. 
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gem; perfecit bonos mores cum directa fide; ordinavit octo 
finium et beatitudinum loca et gradus; locum igneum pur- 
gandi pulveris, perficiende integritati ;* aperuit trium virtutum 
scholam; reseravit vitam, extinxit mortem; appensus claro die, 
ut destrueret inferni tenebrosi civitates et regionem; diaboli 
dolos cum hoc totaliter destruxit ; directo 

Col. 6. pietatis navigio ut subirent illustrissimas mansiones, 
animabus spiritualibus in illo tempore cum jam succurrisset, 
potentia negotia hic consummasset, seipso elevatus, medio die 
ascendit m ceelum. Scripturarum remanserunt bis decem septem 
tomi;° aperta est originalis conversio, ut possent homines 
rationales ingredi; Lex lavacri aque spirits abluendo super- 
ficiem exornat, et purificando spiritum interius dealbat.  Sig- 
naculo Crucis dispersi in quatuor partes mundi, ad congregandos 
et pacificandos sine labore pulsant ligna,° timoris, pietatis, grati- 
tudinisque voces personando ; 


* Kircher’s effort to conceal this description of Purgatory, is proved by his 
curious perversion of the passage, which is as follows: « Octo disposuit beati- 
tudines; res mundanas mutavit in eternas: aperuit portam trium virtutum 
(theologicarum) :——” Chin. Iilustr., p. 830. The words here given in Italics 
are palmed upon the reader as equivalent in meaning to those similarly marked 
in the text. I have added the sentence on each side, to show there can be no 
mistake as to the identity of the place to which these two translations refer. 

» The New Testament is here made to consist of twenty-seven volumes, 
by reckoning each Epistle, as well as each Gospel, and also the Acts, as a sepa- 
rate book. | 

¢ Allusion is here made to the custom which prevailed among the Eastern 
Christians of assembling their congregations by the sound of wooden instru- 
ments, in countries under Mohammedan rule ; in which they were not allowed 
to make use of bells for the purpose. I am indebted for this explanation to 
Renaudot, who writes upon the point as follows. « les dernieres [ pa- 
roles] doivent se rapporter aux ceremonies des Chrestiens, desja soumis aux 
Mahometans, comme ils lestoient du temps du Patriarche Hananjechuah, puis 
qu'il fut ordonné sous le Calife Mehedi, qui mourut l’an de ?Ere Mahometane 
CLXIX, de Jesus-Christ DCCLXXXV. Alors les Chrestiens n’avoient pas 
la liberté de sonner les cloches; mais ils avoient, comme ils ont a present, des 
instruments de bois, qui leur en tenoient lieu.” —Anciennes Relations des Indes 
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Col. 7. orientem sacrificando respiciunt, vite gloriose iter ;* 
nutriunt barbas, quia habent extra conversari cum aliis; circum- 
radunt summitatem verticis capitis, quia carent ad intra affectibus 
passionum; non fovent satellitia servorum, equales nobilibus 
ignobilibus cum hominibus ; non coacervant divitias, etiam pau- 
peribus erogant cum nobis; jejunant, ut subjiciant intellectui 
scientiam et perficiant, vel ut quietent timoris passiones propter 
fortitudinem ; septem vicibus offerunt laudis orationes magno 
adjutorio vivorum et mortuorum; septem dierum primo 

Col. 8. sacrificant, purificant corda, aversiones peccatorum 
absolvendo. Vera virtutum Lex excellit, et difficillimé nomi- 
nari potest; operibus actionibusque illuminat tenebras umbras- 
que; cogimur vocare illam claram Legem. Sola Lex sine 
Imperatoribus non magnificatur,” Imperatores sine Lege non 


et de la Chine, p. 245. Renaudot appears to collect the time of the com- 
mencement of the custom in question, from the allusion made to it in the 
Chinese legend. But it is very unlikely that, when the Christians were, first 
prohibited from the use of bells in their churches, they were allowed to apply 
any other instruments to the same purpose. The probability is, that the 
indulgence of permitting the substitution was one which was not granted for 
some time, nor till after the persecuting zeal of their oppressors had been 
greatly abated. If this remark be well founded, it follows that the original of 
the document before us refers to a custom which did not commence till after 
the period at which it is pretended that this very original was written. 

* The praying with the face turned to the East, as the direction of the 
country in which the vita gloriosa was spent, or to which a pilgrimage rendered 
life glorious, is a custom which must have originated in a western Church. 
To face the Holy Land, the Christians in China would have had to turn to the 
West. Ido not, however, insist upon this point; as I do not know what the 
observance of the Eastern Christians in this matter is, and it often happens 
that a practice once begun, is continued after the reason for it has ceased. 

» With this fulsome compliment to the Chinese emperors the historic part 
of the document before us commences. ‘The ecclesiastical history here fabri- 
cated falls in with the part of the general Chinese history (all equally fabulous), 
during which the Zang dynasty is represented to have held the reins of govern- 
ment. Of the members of this dynasty six are enumerated, Tai tsong (I give 
their names according to the French orthography, as they are written in Pere 
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ingrandescunt ; Legem Imperatores edictis dilatando, mundum 
exornant claritate. Tay gun wen* Imperatoris clarissimi Sina- 
rum regni temporibus, ad illustrissimum sapientissimum Impe- 
ratorem venit homo de Tacyn (id est, Jude) regno, habens 
supremam virtutem, nuncupatus 

Col. 9. Lo-puen,” directus a ceruleis nubibus et deferens 


de Mailla’s work), who, according to the fictitious chronology of the Chinese, 
began his reign at a date corresponding to the year of our era 627 ; 


Kao tsong, in the year : : : : 650 
Hiuen tsong, . ‘ : . , , 713 
Sou tsong, : ; : , ‘ : 756 
Tai tsong, h : : : : : 763 


Té tsong, E ‘ : 4 : : 780 
‘wo emperors, stated to have reigned between the second and third in this 
list, are here passed over in silence. ‘The dates are expressed not only by the 
names of the emperors, but also by their Mien-hao, or the mottoes arbitrarily 
adopted by them as names for the years of their reigns; of which examples 
will be found as we proceed. 

* The first two members of this name are the same as are given by 
P. de Mailla; the apparent variation of the words arising merely from the dif- 
ference between Portuguese and French orthography. The third member,— 
which is written by Boim wen or ven; by Kircher wen, ven, or nen; in the 
dictionary of de Guignes, ouén 3 and in Morrison’s, wén ;—is a very favourite 
ingredient in the characteristic denominations of the Chinese emperors, and is 
found among the titles of three of those here mentioned. This ingredient 
means endowed with eacellence in every virtue and in every branch of learning ; 
but it has, when otherwise applied, a great many other significations ; which, to 
give the reader some idea of the vagueness of Chinese writing, I shall here quote 
from Morrison: “'To draw a line ; to paint a picture or representation of a thing; 
an assemblage of colours; fine composition; the veins, lines, or grain of wood 
or of stone; marks or spots on skins; the ripple on the surface of water ; any 
thing ornamental; it includes every excellence and every virtue; name of an 
animal; asurname; letters; literature; literary ; literary men; civil officers.” 
Of the Chinese symbol, thus varied in its signification, Morrison gives, besides 
its modern shape, four more ancient ones; and I may here mention, though the 
observation properly belongs to the subject which will be next considered, that 
wherever the character occurs in the Chinese original of the document before 
us, it is always written in its modern form. There is no room for mistake 
about this character, as it is the sixty-seventh radical of the Chinese system 
without any addition. | 


* The name of this fictitious apostle of the Chinese is written Olo-puen by 
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vere doctrine scripturas, contemplando ventorum regulam ad 
decurrenda laborum pericula. Chen quon kien su (est nomen 
Sinici anni cadentis in Christi annum 636°) pervenit i aulam 
Imperator, pracepit colao vasallo Fam cum yuen lim (est 
nomen colai) mittere regios scipiones (isti sunt rubri, et cum 
Imperator aliquid mandat, semper deferuntur) ad occidentis 
suburbana, hospiti obviam recipiendo; ingredientem intra pala- 
tium fecit transferri doctrine Legis libros ;° in palatio inquisivit 
de Lege diligentissimé, in penetralibus profundissime doctrine 
recteque veritatis; de proposito mandavit illam promulgari 
dilatarique. Chen quon (anni sic dicti) decimus erat secundus 
annus (hoc est, Christi 639), 


Kircher. I may here observe, once for all, that there is scarcely a single name 
in the entire Chinese legend in which the two translators, though bred in the 
same school, and using the same orthography, exactly agree; nor does either 
writer, in the case of such names as are repeated, always represent them uni- 
formly by the same groups of letters. This may serve to give some idea of 
the imperfection of the Chinese method of writing names, and of the impossi- 
bility of confining the characters to the designation of the same sounds for any 
great length of time. 

* According to the cumbrous system of the Chinese, Mien-hao,—which was 
made up by M. Des Hautesrayes in the year 1782, as it then existed, and is 
published at the end of P. de Mailla’s historic work ;_the Emperor Taz-tsong 
used but one motto during the whole of his reign, to express the years of that 
reign, viz. Tching-kouan; the same (allowing for the difference of ortho- 
graphy) as the first two members of the denomination here employed, or as 
the whole denomination similarly applied at the end of the column. And as 
the reign of this imaginary emperor is made to begin in the year of our era 
627, of course the twelfth of Tching-kouan falls upon the year 639, which 
agrees with Boim’s computation. 

> The violation of grammar which occurs here and in several other places, 
cannot be attributed to any peculiarity of the Chinese writing, since a translator 
is at liberty to take the nouns in any number or case he chooses, and the verbs 
in any number, tense, person, mood, or voice he thinks best adapted to the 
context ; neither can it, I think, be fairly charged upon Boim. But the pro- 
bable cause of this abuse will be seen in the sequel. In the case of the above 
sentence Kircher substitutes lraduct for transferri ; and the meaning of the 
whole seems to be that, when Olo-puen entered the palace, the emperor or- 
dered the books of the law to be translated. 
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Col. 10. autumni septima luna. Edictum Regis positum 
inquit :* “ Lex non habet ordimarium nomen. Sancti non 
habent semper eundem locum; decurrunt mundum proponendo 
Legem, creberrimé succurrentes multitudini populorum. Tacyn 
(Judex) regni magne virtutis Lo-puen de longé portans 
Legis scripturas imaginesque,” venit illas offerre in supremam 
regiam. Inquirendo sigillatim illius Legis intentum recon- 
ditum, excellens sine superficie, vidimus sue originis radicalis 
principium, @ mortalium creatione statutam necessitatem, ver- 
borum sine superfluitate doctrinam, rationem habentem obli- 
vionis sustentaculum, proficuam 

Col. 11. rebus, utilissimam hominibus, extendente opera in 
mundo. Ided precipio magistratibus, ut in regia ynym fam 
edificent Tacyn (Jude) regni ecclesia unum locum, ponant 
sacerdotes bis decem et unum homines.” Cum cheu* (est 
cujusdam antiqui viri nomen), virtute extincta, in nigro curru 
ad occidentem recessit, verum regie familie Tam doctrine 
claritas clarissimo spiritu orientem perflavit; vulgata edicta sunt 
a magistratibus ; reposuerunt Imperatorum pictas veras effigies 
in templi parietibus ; Imperatorum figure exuperantes quinque 
coloribus cumulata luce illustrabant portas ;° 


* T have here included within inverted commas, as muchas I conceive to be 
meant for a quotation from the Imperial edict. 

> Kircher inserts in the margin of his translation of this passage, the following 
words, Imaginum S/S. cultus, thus adducing the example of Olo-puen, to sanc- 
tion the Romish practice of worshipping the images of the saints. No doubt it 
was for this purpose the passage was introduced into the Chinese text; but the 
actual effect of it, when duly considered, is only to expose the fabrication of the 
document, as the Nestorians did not allow the worship of any images, 

¢ This name is written by Kircher Cheu-olad-iu. Here the two translators 
disagree, not only as to the soundsof the characters, but also in the selection of 
those which enter into the composition of the name; and they, accordingly, 
give totally different meanings to the sentence. But as this difference is not to 
be attributed to design, but merely to the extreme imperfection of Chinese 
writing, I shall not detain the reader with any examination of the subject. 

4 Although Kircher exults in the countenance which this document gives 
to the worship of the images of the saints, yet he betrays some apprehension of 
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Col. 12. sanctis exemplis advenit felicitas. AZterntm splen- 
dentis Legis terminus, examinando occidentis terrarum descrip- 
tioum monumenta et Han guey familiarum regiarum historio- 
graphos,* Zacyn regnum ab austro unitur coralli rubri maribus 
(id est, Rubro Mart), a septentrionali polo omnium pretiosorum 
lapidum montibus, ab occidente immortalium hominum loco 
floridissimarum arborum, ab oriente unitur loco Cham fum 
mortueque aque; ex illius terra prodit igne lavanda tela, bal- 
samum odoriferum, lucide lune gemme, noctu lucentes lapides 
pretiosi; consuetudinem non habent 

Col. 13. ratiocmandi populi,” habent leetitiam pacificam, 
legem preterquam charitatis nullam aliam sequuntur; reges 
sine virtutibus non constituunt; terres, mundus largus amplus, 
moribus florent illustrissimis. Cao gun,“ magnus Imperator, 
scivit reverenter imitari majores suos; expressit factis suum 
parentem, et in omnibus regnis ubilibet ordinavit fieri clare 
doctrine ecclesias: et sicut antea venerabatur Olo-puen, sic 
fecit illum custodem regni magne Legis dominum; Lex 


its going alittle too far here, in recommending that of the emperors, by the 
mention it makes of the erection of their true images in the churches of the 
ancient Christians. His alarm on this point is betrayed by the curious turn he 
has given to the meaning of the entire passage, as if it had a reference solely to 
the image or picture of Saint Olo-puen. The following are his words: “ Paulo 
indé Rex effigiem illius ( Olo-puen) qui, ut diximus, primus Evangelium attulit, 
depingi curavit et muro appendi; excellens ejus figura resplenduit portis ec- 
clesiz, et memoria semper fulgebit in mundo.”— Chin. Iilustr., p. 31. 

* Here comes a description of the Holy Land, which shows what very 
vague notions of geography the Chinese had two centuries ago, even after the 
instruction which they must, in this department, have received from the 
Jesuits. 

» The ground here put forward for praising the inhabitants of Palestine,— 
that they were not in the habit of using their reasoning faculties,—is certainly a 
very strange one. To which of the forging parties are we to attribute the 
eulogy—of such a disposition ? 

© Here comes the second of the emperors mentioned in this document. 
His name is written by Kircher Do-cao, or Cao-zum, or Cao-vim; but Boim’s 
mode of expressing it agrees with de Mailla’s, when the difference of ortho- 
graphy is allowed for. 
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dilatata per decem tao (id est, per omnia regna), felicitatis 
radice cumulatissima ; 


Col. 14. ecclesia implebant centum civitates Gd est, om- 
nes); familie regize fulgebant felicitate. Xim le anno,* Bonzii 
usi viribus erexerunt ora (id est, Legem vituperaverunt) in 
Lum chew (est civitas in Honan provincia). Sven tien (anno 
Christi 713) finiente, vulgares viri valde etiam illam irriserunt 
calumniatique sunt in Sy kao (antiqua est regis Uen uam aula 
in Xen sy provincia). Erat Gio (Joannis est Sinico more 
vocabulum) sacerdos, caput Lo han magne virtutis Kie lie et 
Kim terrarum nobiles discipuli;® rebus exterioribus superior 
ille sacerdos, una cum aliis, pietatis ceelestis retia et fila dirupta 
resarcivit. Juen-gun-chi- 

Col. 15. -tao* Imperator mandavit Nym regni aliorumque 
ee ere aceite sb T Ed Ssh ben lens dsuheld i hide er iyi) ous ff CP Miah 


* Here is inserted a brief account of two persecutions of the Church, the 
first of which is stated to have happened in the year Xim-lie, written by Des 
Hautesrayes Ching-lie, and appropriated by him to the two years 688 and 
689; while it is, in this place, spoken of as if it was the designation of only a 
single year. The name here given to the year in which the second persecution 
is fixed, does not oceur at all in the above-mentioned author’s list of the Nien- 
hao; from which, and other discrepancies, it would appear, that the system of 
these fanciful designations of time was not completely settled till after the 
period when Boim and Kircher wrote. The names of the two emperors during 
whose reigns it is pretended that the two persecutions took place, are passed 
over in silence. 

» While Boim here asserts that the character he reads Gio denotes John, 
Kircher, in column 16, attaches the same import to those read Lo-han. Tt is 
very hard to conceive, that the two names, occurring as they do in this place 
together, should be the same, or indeed in any way to make out the con- 
struction of the sentence. Kircher gives the meaning of it as follows: «Hoc 
tempore erat quidam princeps sacerdotum (videtur fuisse episcopus) nomine 
Joanues, et alius magne virtutis vir, nomine Aée lie2’— Chin. Llus., p. 31. 
From comparing this with the text, it will be seen that the two translators are 
not agreed, even as to the number of persons spoken of in the passage. 

© This is the third of the emperors mentioned. The first two elements of 
the name here given to him are the same as Hiuen tsong, his denomination in 
de Mailla’s history. Kircher makes his reign commence in the year 719, or 
six years later than Des Hautesrayes does; which is one of the discrepancies I 
have already alluded to. 
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quinque reges personaliter descendere ad felicitatis mansionem 
(id est, in ecclesiam), erigere altaria, aulasque Legis; trabes 
columnasque concisas solidavit et magis radicavit ; Legis petra, 
tunc inclinata, etiam iterum rectificata fuit. Zen pao (anno 
Christi 747) anno inchoato,* mandavit magnum Generalem 
Kao lie su (eunuchus fuit) deferre quinque Imperatorum effi- 
gies veras, ecclesias intra reponendas ;? dedit serici centum telas 
offerendas, festi latitia augende gratia; Draconis barbe licet 
longe sint, 

Col. 16. arcus armaque ex illo pendentes possumus attin- 
gere tamen manu (hoc est, absens quamvis sit Imperator, tamen 
sui memoriam in dictis rebus reliquit) ; solis cornua dilatabantur 
clarissime, ccelorum color vicinus exequabat omnia.© Tertio 
anno,’ Tacyn regni erat sacerdos Ave ho, qui iter dirigens per 
stellas pervenit in Sinas, respiciens solem,° Imperatorem reve- 


4 Des Hautesrayes makes this Wien-hao commence in the year 742, or five 
years earlier than Boim does ;—another instance of the discrepance between 
the chronological systems of the Chinese in the times of these authors. 

> Kircher admits that mention is here made of the placing in the churches 
of the true images of five emperors; but he does not insert in the margin, as in 
a former instance, the explanatory remark, Jmaginum SS. cultus. 

¢ Kircher gives a fuller explanation of this passage, as follows: ‘ — alludit 
ad historiam quandam antiquam ejusdem regis qui fingebatur ascendisse in aéra 
Draconi insidens, quem servi qui se dicebant ituros cum rege, varlis armorum 
generibus instruxerant ; qui vero remanserant, barbam Draconis vellicantes, 
arma quedam tulerunt in memoriam regis, in iis veluti preesentem eum in- 
tuentes. Alludit itaque author hujus scripture ad hanc historiam, ut declaret 
effigies memoratorum regum, regi presentium et viventium loco fuisse ideo 
jungit, claritudo quam reddunt he imagines, ostendit eos nobis prasentes 
adesse.”— Chin. Illustrata, p. 32. Iam not sure that the reader will be much 
the wiser for this explanation. The concluding part, however, is worth noticing ; 
as the ground, I believe, usually relied on for justifying the practice of praying 
to the images of saints, is the idea they are calculated to convey to the mind, of 
the presence of the persons they represent; and the power of exciting this 
impression is here equally attributed to the images of the five emperors. 

d The Mien hao last mentioned must, of course, be here understood; the 
third year of which, according to the system of these dates, as finally settled, 
coincides with the year of our era 745. . 

© Kircher explains this expression, in a parenthesis, as follows: “ — erat 
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ritus est; ex illius mandato Sacerdos Lo han, Sacerdos Pu lum, 
atque alii septem virl cum magne virtutis Ave ho, in Nim kim 
palatio exercuerunt opera virtutum ; in illo tempore regia edicta 
in templorum tabulis (seu portis) in ipso frontispicio deferebant 
draconum Imperialium picturas ; 

Col. 17. pretioso ornatu splendore petrarum fulgentes illus- 
trissime mini rubicantis nubes scripturam conspicuam redde- 
bant; in vacuo ascendebat claritas irrigando diem, amor bene- 
ficiaque bore austrique montibus exequabantur altissimis, 
exundantiaque cum orientis maris comparari poterat profundo. 
Lex non nisi consentanea rationi est, quod est autem tale con- 
venit nomen optimum et famam habere; Imperatores absque 
illé non operantur, quod autem illi operantur consentaneum est 
promulgari; So ¢wm wen min Imperator® in Lim uu et aliis 
quinque civitatibus multas erexit clare Doctrme _ 

Col. 18. ecclesias, antiquam bonitatem adjuvit, et felicitatem 
coepit aperire; maximum festum letitia descendit, et Imperato- 
rum opera suscitata sunt. Zay cun wen uu Imperator” letitie 
reseravit sanctum circuitum, prosecutus negotia non frustranea ; 
quolibet in Dei incarnati natalis diei tempore mandabat imcen- 
dendum imperialem odorem, per hoc admonens alios operari 
meritoria opera,” mittebatque convivia ad illustrandum claris- 


or 


heec caeremonia eorum qui ad Regis admittebantur colloquium.”— Chin. Illustr. 
p- 32. 

* This is the fourth of the emperors described as a supporter of Chris- 
tianity ; his reign commenced, according to the fictitious chronology of the 
Chinese, in the year 756; he is called in de Mailla’s history by the two first 
words (a little differently written) of the name here given him. 

> This is the fifth of the emperors mentioned in the text; he is represented 
to have commenced his reign in the year 763; his name is expressed in 
de Mailla’s work by the two first elements (written in the French manner) of 
that here ascribed to him. 

© The term meritorious, here applied to the performance of religious 
duties,—and those too of a nature in which ceremonies and contributions to 
the Church are substituted in place of morality,—has the appearance of a 
Romish, far more than of a Nestorian expression. 
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sime Legis populos; nempé ccelorum habuit pulcherrima lucra, 
ideoque potuit dilatare mortales ; imperatorium habuit locum et 
dignitatem 

Col. 19. originariam, ideo noverat superare venena. Nos- 
ter Kien chum xim xin uen uu Tmperator* instituit octo modos 
regiminis ad renovandam substituendamque tenebris lucem ; 
aperuit novem ordines, ut solum renovaret clare Doctrine man- 
datum dirigende penetrandeque illius excellentissime rationi ; 
orat sine verecundia cordis, pervenit ad mundi supremum et 
humilis est, promulgat pacem, et veniam dat. aliis, illustrissime 
est clementi, et auxilio est omnibus afflictis, bona elargitur mul- 
titudini populorum, et nostrorum componendorum operum 

Col. 20. maximé studiosus profudit directionis gradus de- 
currendos, obsequi fecit ventorum pluviarumque tempora, mun- 
dum pacificavit; homines sciunt se regere, res possunt disponere ; 
vivi noverunt florere, mortui possunt letari; operibus mortalium 
bona fama respondet; natura profudit ex se perfectionem, quia 
nostra clarissimee doctrines Lex potest negotiorum opera perfi- 
cere. Magnos largitus (titulos) Dominus, Kin su kuam lo ta fu 
(est titulus officii intra aulam), et simul So fam cye tu fo su 
(officii extra aulam est titulus), 

Col. 21. Ad tien chun Kien (alius titulus officii in aula), 
donavit purpuream vestem Sacerdoti Y sw, pacificatori,” aliisque 


* The reign of this emperor, who is the last of those mentioned in the 
legend, is represented to have commenced in the year 780; and, as he is 
assumed to have been on the throne at the time when the monument was 
erected, a greater number of flattering epithets are heaped together in his 
ideagraphic name than in that of any of his predecessors. The first two ingre- 
dients of this name are not his historic denomination, given by de Mailla Té 
tsong ; but consist of his first Mien hao, written, according to the French or- 
thography, Aten tchong. 

> The meaning of this passage appears to be, that the sovereign bestowed 
the three pompous titles which are specified, and also the right of wearing a 
distinguishing robe of a particular colour, upon Y-su; of whom there follows 
an account, which reaches to the end of the twenty-third column. This de- 
scription seems to be intended for the person then at the head of the Church; 
who is called, at the end of the legend, by another name, Nym «xu, or (as Kircher 
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desideranti benefacere, bonum nomen et famam Legis promul- 
ganti, de longe in Vam xe chi chim venienti medio vere; vir- 
tutibus superabat tres generationes, scientias dilatabat decem 
pertectissimé, &@ principio servierat in palatio Regis, posteaque 
scriptum fuit nomen illius in regio libro ex ;* Xu lim de fuen 
yan regulum cum Cu y in principio 

Col. 22. adjuverat armigerantem in So fam;? So cun 
(Imperator) miserat illum ut sequeretur preuntem, etiamsi 
videretur sua persona cum dormientibus intra, nunquam se 
mutavit in operibus exterioribus; fuit rex reipublice pro un- 
guibus dentibusque, fuit exercitui pro auribus oculisque; sciebat 
repartiri redditus beneficiaque, nunquam aggregabat pro sua 
domo, obtulit Lim ngen ex Poli (vitrum pretiosum), dedit 
Cu Ki ex aureos tapetes ;° interdum restaurabat antiquas eccle- 
sias, interdum multiplicabat amplissimas Legis 

Col. 23. aulas; honorando exornandoque domiciliis mun- 


writes it) Him-ciu, and is designated in the Syriac part of the inscription, 
Adam, Presbyter and vicarious Bishop and Pope of Tsinstan. 

* The character translated ex, is placed the first under the head of the 
second radical, with three additional strokes, in Morrison’s dictionary, where 
its meanings are given, “the middle; the centre; within; half;” and its use, 
in this place, appears to be merely to render more emphatic the statement of 
the honour conferred upon Y-sw; as much as to say, that his name was in- 
scribed in the Royal Book within. In many other instances there is reason to 
think that the terminations of the words have been altered; but in this one the 
radical meaning of a character has been perverted; and there can be scarcely a 
doubt but that the particle used by Boim has been changed. The effect of 
the alteration, combined with the omission of any stop after ev, is to render 
this passage, as exhibited in Kircher’s book, totally unintelligible to any reader 
who does not consult the original Chinese. 

> Here comes a general account of the military services of Y-su ;—rather 
an odd field of exertion for a bishop. For this part of his history we are car- 
ried back a little, as the reign of the Emperor Sow tsong is represented to have 
terminated near twenty years before the erection of the monument. 

* The construction of this passage seems to be, that Y-su presented the 
Church with Poli (some valuable kind of glass) that came from Lim ngen (this 
name is written by Kircher Cim reguen, or Lintiguen), and with pieces of 
tapestry of golden texture from Cu ki, 
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dum, sicut volatilium quibusdam alis, diligenter exercuit opera ; 
clarissimee Legis discipulus, obsequens caritati, distribuebat 
lucra; quolibet anno convocabat quatuor ecclesiarum sacerdotes; 
inserviebat affectuosé et reverenter ad minimum omnibus qua- 
draginta diebus; famelici qui veniebant, etiam pascebat illos; 
frigore algebant qui, venientes vestiebat illos; egrotabant qui, 
curabat et erigebat illos; moriebantur qui, sepeliebat et quies- 
cere factebat illos ‘Temporibus Ta-so non audiebatur 

Col. 24. ista pulchritudo (solebat hic suscipere hospites et 
peregrinos lautissimé); albis vestiebantur claree Doctrine viri, 
et modo videntur isti homines. Volui sculpere universis pe- 
rennis memorize Lapidem, ut divulgentur felicia opera. Sermo 
inquit :* Verus Dominus sine principio, purissima quies sem- 
perque eadem, omnipotens totius mundi artifex Creator statuit 
terram, erexit coelum, communicando seipsum prodit im mun- 
dum, salutem instituit infinitam, ut Sol resplendens ascendit, 
tenebras extinxit, totam verificavit veritatis excellentem profun- 
ditatem. Serenissimus Ven‘ Imperator Legis diadema tulit ante 
alios reges 


— 


* The following is Kircher’s translation of the concluding part of this pas- 
sage: ‘ Adhuc famelicos saturabat, nudos cooperiebat, infirmos curabat, mor- 
tuos sepeliebat.”— Chin. Illusir., p.33. But not a syllable is here said of what 
Y su did for the dead after burial, and how he gave them rest, or, in other 
words, how he put an end to their torments in Purgatory. 

> Here comes a brief recapitulation of both the doctrinal and the historical 
items of the legend. 

¢ Ven is an ingredient in the names of three of the emperors, but is, in this 
place, employed as the sole designation of the first. All the six are, in their 
regular order, introduced a second time, for the mere purpose, as it would ap- 
pear, of extolling each in terms of the grossest and most servile adulation. 
The expressions, indeed, of praise here used, could not, without impiety, be 
applied to any being merely human; and of this Kircher was so fully sensible, 
that he has altogether perverted the meaning of the passage, so as to make the 
first part of it refer to our Saviour, and the remainder to the Gospel. The 
following is his paraphrase of this place: ‘“ Splendidissimus ille Rex, qui veris- 
simé primus primorum regum fuit, opportunitate usus omnem sustulit diffi- 
eultatem; coelum dilatatum est, terra extensa. Clarissimum est Evangelium 
nostrum, quod Regno Tam illatum est, afferendo doctrinam, ecclesias erigendo, 
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Col. 25. usus bené tempore, abolevit turbas, ccelos dilatavit, 
terras extendit ; clarissimz illustrissime doctrine Legis verbis 
reduxit nostrum Sinarum Imperium Yam, traduxit Scripturas, 
erexit ecclesias, vivis mortuis fuit instar navis; centum felici- 
tatum gradus fecit, decem millium regnorum pacem. Cao gun 
imitatus majores, etiam zdificiis perfecit mundum ; pacis palatia 
humili luce impleverunt Sinarum terras; veram Legem extendit 
clarissimé ; contulit titulos Legis domino; mortales habebant 
lectitiam, pacem ; res 

Col. 26. carebant infortuniis calamitatibusque. Yuen gun ki 
Imperator scivit se componere ad veritatem rectitudinemque ; 
mandavit tabulas erigere lucidissimas regiis scripturis floren- 
tissimé fulgentes, Imper atorum imaginibus clarissimorum re- 
splendentes; illas omnia regna valdé venerabantur ; populi 
omnes renovabantur, homines gestiebant illa felicitate. So cum 
rediit iterum Imperatoriz Majestatis dirigere cursum; Impe- 
rialis sol pepulit tenebras, felicitatis aura eliminavit noctem ; 
fecit illam redire Imperiali domui, felicitatisque odore sternum 
extinxit stititque impetus furentium, 

Col. 27. pacificavitque pulverem rebellantium, fecit nos- 
trum magnum /Za (ita etiam Sina vocatur) Imperium. Tay 
cum Ha y virtutibus univit ccelos et terram, aperuit beneficiis 
vite opera, rebus auxiliatus pulcherrimo incremento; odores 
dedit in gratiarum actionem piissimus, ad faciendas eleemosynas 
perenne faciebat descendere Majestatem ; ; Luna, Sol perfec- 
tissimé conjuncte in illo (id est, omnia subjecta habuit). Kien 
chun gubernavit polos (id est, mundum) ; perfecit composuit- 
que intellectus virtutem; robore pacificavit quatuor maria, 
exornavit adunavitque decem millium terminos; candele instar 
descendit in hominem secreta, ut speculum representans rerum 
colorem ; 

Col. 28. mundum illuminavit resuscitavitque, centum bar- 
baris dedit leges. Lex sola amplissimé respondet unicé perfec- 


pro vivis et defunctis loco fuit navigii; omnem felicitatem exaltans, quietem 
dedit universo mundo.”— Chin. Illustr., p. 33. 
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tioni; coacti nomen illius dicemus, Lex est Trinitatis unius. 
Imperatores sciebant operari, vasallus debuit referre. Enrigo 
florentissimum Lapidem monumentum eterne laudis, origina- 
lem felicitatem magni Imperii Sinarum familie regie Tam. 
Imperatoris Kien chun secundo anno,* cum esset principium 
autumni, mensis septimo die, magni luminis florentissimi ornatiis 
die (hoc est, Dominico) erectus Lapis. 

Col. 29. Ilo tempore Legis Dominus (Episcopus) Sacerdos 
Nym Xu regebat orientalium terrarum clarissimee Legis populos. 
Chao y lam, qui antea fuerat Tay chen su su gan Kim vocatus, 
officialis Zia stew propria manu scripsit.” 

China Illustrata, pp. 22-8. 


a Here comes the date with which the Jesuits secretly supplied the man- 
darins, from the Syriac part of the inscription. Aven chun is used in this place 
indifferently as the name of the emperor, or as the Nien hao which commenced 
at the same time as his reign; and in either sense of the expression, the second 
year of Kien chun falls on the year of our era 781. 

> The last sentence of the legend is translated by Kircher as follows :— 
«© Mandarinus nomine Liu siect yen, tituli erat Ciao y cum, {alii Chio y lam), 
in quo officio ante eum fuit T'ae crew sve sw can kiun, hance sua manu confecit 
inscriptionem.”— Chin. Illus. p. 34. The difference of the two constructions 
depends on the case in which the relative gua is taken ;—a point which the 
Chinese sentence leaves entirely open to the reader’s decision, as it does not 
contain any character to express this relative at all. The exact meaning of the 
passage it is very immaterial to determine; but I have thought the place 
worth noticing, as it affords a prominent instance not only of the involved style 
of Chinese writing, its obscurity and vagueness, but also, of the great uncer- 
tainty which prevails as to the sounds with which the characters, intended for 
vnames or titles, are to be read, and even as to which of them are meant for 
such use. Upon those two latter points, as well as on the construction of a 
short sentence of the simplest import, we here find two very eminent Chinese 
scholars widely disagreeing. There is yet another reason why this passage is 
entitled to some attention ; on account of the example it supplies of the affected 
accuracy and minuteness of detail with which the Chinese historians are so 
ready to put forward names and circumstances that have no real foundation, 
and are the mere offspring of their inventive powers. The only channel 
through which the name of the ancient insculptor here referred to could pos- 
sibly have been recovered, was through the Syriac part of the inscription; but 
in that part nothing whatever is stated upon the subject. 
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Upon a general review of this legend, there are, I submit, 
many features of it which are wholly irreconcileable with the 
supposition of its having been composed, or sanctioned, by the 
ancient Nestorians. Surely it is not to be imagined, that the 
immediate descendants of men who had given up all their 
worldly possessions and enjoyments, and had gone into exile 
among the rudest barbarians, and in the most dreary climes, 
rather than abandon their religious opinions, would show such a 
readiness to yield to the demands of Pagan superstition as is 
here displayed. Two instances of this accommodating spirit 
and laxity of principle it will be sufficient to notice, as utterly 
inconsistent with the Nestorian character. 1st. The mention 
of a Pagan god, with his long beard, bows and arrows, intro- 
duced into a Christian profession of faith, without any accom- 
panying mark of disapprobation, and the allusion made to an 
exploit of his in carrying an emperor on his back up to heaven; 
while, at the same time, not a single circumstance is told of the 
life of our Saviour between his birth and death, nor is even the 
name by which, in his human capacity, he was distinguished, 
ever stated. 2nd. The servile flattery paid to the Chinese em- 
perors, and the exultation with which the erection of their 
images in the churches (apparently for the purpose of wor- 
shipping them) is spoken of. 

Indeed it is quite at variance with the history of the Nesto- 
rians to suppose, that they would have tolerated the worship of 
any images whatever, whether of emperors, or crosses, or saints. 
The figure of the cross was used by them as a memorial of the 
sufferings of our Lord, and respected, but not worshipped, on that 
account ; while, on the contrary, in the legend under considera- 
tion, it is spoken of, not as a commemorative sign, but as, in itself, 
the immediate instrument of salvation. But with respect to the 
worshipping of the images of dead men or dead women, let us 
hear an account of their doctrine from the learned Asseman. 
“Qui de rebus Indicis scripsere, testantur earum regionum 
Nestorianos, nullam Sanctorum Imaginem recipere, neque Icones 
admittere, preter Crucem. Josephus Indus: Christiani vero 

02 
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tbi (hoc est, in Malabaria) delubra habent nostris non abst- 
milia; verum solas cruces inibi videbis ; nullas habent Sanc- 
torum imagines. Concamerata sunt ut nostra, inque eorum 
crepidine crux visitur pergrandis, ut est videre apud nos, hoc 
est apud Latinos. Antonius Gouvea Augustinianus in historia 
Alexii Menezii Archiepiscopi Goénsis narrat, ostensa ab eodem 
Menezio Malabaribus Beate Virginis Imagine, eos inclamasse : 
Christiant sumus, idola non colimus. In synodo Diamperiensi 
sess: 6. can: 29. diserté affirmatur, a Christianis Malabaribus 
nullas Sanctorum Imagines in ecclesis admitti.”—brbliotheca 
Orientalis, Tom. ii. Pars. u. p. 349. I must, however, add, 
that Asseman, after this mtroduction of the subject, labours 
hard to do away. the impression it is calculated to make on the 
mind; but we should recollect that he was himself an advocate 
for the truth of the Romish creed, and wrote at Rome under 
the controlling influence of the Papal government. Allowing, 
therefore, due weight to the part of his evidence, which he has 
given in opposition to his own prejudices and those of the per- 
sons by whom he was surrounded, it powerfully corroborates the 
testimony to the same effect which is derivable from other 
sources ; and even, of itself, is sufficient to convince an unbiassed 
reader that, from the manner in which the cross and other 
images are spoken of in the document before us, it could not 
possibly have been composed by the ancient Nestorians. Still it 
must be granted, that a Roman Catholic might conscientiously 
feel a doubt on this pomt, swayed by counter-evidence, brought 
to bear upon it, and which he is not disposed to regard with 
suspicion. ‘Lhe most satisfactory ground, therefore, here to 
rest on, and that which is most likely to meet with general assent, 
as to its connexion with the question at issue, is the notice taken 
in the Chinese legend of a fiery place of purification, and of the 
power of the priests to rescue the dead from its pains. The 
doctrine of Purgatory, it is on all sides admitted by the learned, 
was never held by the Nestorians: an instrument, consequently, 
which bears upon the face of it the stamp of their writing, and 
yet contains an avowal of this doctrine, must, by every fair 
reasoner, of whatever sect, be branded a forgery. 
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The effort that Kircher made to obstruct the view of the 
subject which inevitably leads to this result, evinces an extra- 
ordinary degree of subtlety and craftiness. Did he deny that 
Purgatory is mentioned in the inscription? Not at all. For if 
he had, he would have awakened suspicion, the document would 
have been carefully examined in reference to this matter, and 
the doctrine of Purgatory would have been found there, as 
plainly expressed as it possibly could be in Chinese writing. 
How, then, did he contrive to prevent such inquiry? Actually 
by affecting a desire to prove the very point on which he in 
reality wished to throw discredit, and by using such an argu- 
ment for the purpose as he knew would be decidedly rejected 
by a great majority of the learned, and distrusted, in this appli- 
cation of it, by very nearly all of them. From the statement, at 
the end of the seventh column, of prayers being offered up for 
the dead as weil as the living, he deduces the doctrine in question 
as follows. “ Alludunt autem, tum ad septem horas canonicas, 
tum ad orationes pro animabus in Purgatorio detentis institutas, 
in quibus é peenis liberandis, suffragia Ecclesia Catholicee multa 
posse, tota ecclesiastica antiquitas luculenter docet; frustra au- 
tem orarent pro animabus Jam ccelesti beatitudine fruentibus, 
cum jam finem suum sint consecute; frustra pro in inferno 
detentis, cum in inferno nulla sit redemptio possibilis ; erg pro 
animabus in purgante igne existentibus ; ut promde vel ex hoc 
Monumento Heterodoxi veteris Ecclesize cum moderna consen- 
sum discere non erubescant.”—China Illus. p. 38. The incon- 
clusiveness of the reasoning here employed, is shown, even 
without referring to ecclesiastical history, by the fact, that the 
members of the Greek Church pray for the dead, and yet do 
not believe in Purgatory. But, even supposing that some of 
the learned Romanists of Kircher’s day did not see the entire 
weakness of this argument, through prejudice, and from having 
been accustomed to make use of it in religious controversy, they 
still could not be equally blind to its fallacy when applied to a 
question of merely a literary nature; and must have been led at 
least to suspect that he was unwarranted in the position he thus 
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attempted to establish, since he rested its truth only on disputed 
grounds, and such as, it was certain, would be at once rejected 
by all Protestants. 

Exclusively of the proof which the very nature of the argu- 
ment adduced by our author supplies, that it was his secret 
intention to mislead the judgment of the public in the way I 
have just described, the fact is placed beyond the reach of doubt 
by his paraphrase. For in this production, instead of directing 
our attention to the passages of the original, in which the doc- 
trine of Purgatory is expressly maintained, he actually sup- 
presses one of those passages, and wholly misrepresents the 
meaning of the other. Still further, to render all this ma- 
neuvring more completely effectual, Boim’s translation is, by 
the manner in which it has been printed, made very nearly 
unintelligible; and, at the same time, the reader’s inducement 
to submit to the labour of trying to make sense of it, and dis- 
cover the purport of its contents, is removed by the statement, 
that it conveys only the same information as is contained in the 
paraphrase, and is therein related in a style far more easily 
understood. Thus the Jesuits in China availed themselves of 
the opportunity which the insculpture of the second stone 
afforded them, to recommend the doctrine of Purgatory to the 
Chinese by a fabricated creed of their forefathers; while the 
detection of the forgery, which, but for the interference of 
Kircher, must in Europe have directly resulted from the appear- 
ance of this doctrine in the new inscription, was, by his artful 
management, completely put a stop to for the time sand that 
too, even when the eyes of the learned were very generally fixed 
upon him, and when the subject excited the greatest attention ! 

I shall close this branch of my investigation, with a proof 
derived from the translations of the two Jesuits, which has the 
advantage of being totally unconnected with any subject of 
religious controversy ; and which, consequently, is adapted to 
force conviction equally upon all readers, however different 
their creeds may be. I have, im the preceding notes, pointed 
out the mark of novelty which the Chinese legend presents, m 
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five names written in the modern phonetic style. But three of 
those names, read by Boim, Holooy, Sotan, Mirio, and, the 
first of them, O-lo-o-yu, by Kircher (he only gives Latin trans- 
lations for the other two), which, as I have already shown, are 
evidently the attempts of their composers to express the sounds 
of three Syriac words," are imitations of those words only ac- 
cording to their Western pronunciation. If the fabricators of 
the Chinese legend had approached equally near to the same 
words, as uttered m the Eastern manner, they would have 
selected characters to be read Halaay, or A-la-a-yu, Satan, and 
Mixia. Here, then, we have a proof which amounts almost to 
demonstration, that the framers of this legend took their cue for 
the introduction into it of Scriptural denominations, not at all 
from the Nestorians, whether ancient or modern, but from the 
Jesuits. ‘The nature of the Chinese phonetic designations was 
unknown, or very imperfectly known, to Europeans in Kircher’s 
time, and even for above a hundred years after, as will be 
shown in a subsequent chapter; and this is the only way in 
which I can account for a man of his learning and acuteness 
overlooking so gross a blunder of his friends in China, as that 
which has (principally through means afforded by himself) been 
just exposed. ‘That he did not see the bearing of the informa- 
tion with which he has supplied us on the subject, is quite 
evident; for if he had, it may assuredly be collected, from the 
analogy of his conduct in parallel instances, that he would 
have either altered or suppressed this item of his evidence. 
But, as the case stands, he most powerfully supports Boim 
upon the pomt before us, and the joint testimonies of the two 
Jesuits, which, as far as this point is concerned, are in perfect 
unison with each other, and entirely above all suspicion of un- 
fairness, serve, in the most decisive and convincing manner, to 
establish the modernism of the composition under examination. 


* See Note (°) to p. 178. In reference to the third of the above examples, 
it is to be recollected, that the orthography made use of is Portuguese; in. 
which the letter X has sometimes a power resembling that of SH with us. 
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The same conclusion, indeed, might be arrived at by the aid of 
the dictionaries; but it is more satisfactory to extract it from 
evidence, the force of which it does not require any knowledge 
of Chinese to be able fully to perceive and estimate. 

For the distinction above made in Syriac pronunciation, 
Asseman will, I suppose, be admitted as sufficient authority. 
Upon this subject he writes as follows :—“ Nec antiquas solim 
literas punctorumque vocalium figuras Nestoriani retinent, ve- 
rim etiam genuinum, vel saltem genuino proximiorem veterum 
Chaldzorum legendi proferendique modum. Chaldzi recen- 
tiores, quos Orientales Syros et Nestorianos dicimus, cum Syris 
Occidentalibus, hoc est, Maronitis atque Jacobitis, circa modum 
proferendi Syriacas voces, non conveniunt in duobus. Primum, 
quod illi vocalem, que Jao, Zakapha dicitur, in quam nomina 
omnia perfecta tam masculini quam foeminini generis exeunt, 
A proferunt, non O; ubi Occidentales illam O, non A pronun- 
Cantey ale’. Vertm pro Orientalibus tota antiquitas clamat, 
eosque priscum legendi Syriacé morem retinere suadent tum 
voces, quae apud veteres scriptores Gracé et Latiné ¢ Syriaco 
sermone express leguntur, ut dbba, Talitha, Phadana, Hacel- 
dama; tum urbium pagorumque nomina in Assyria, Mesopo- 
tamia, et Phoenicia, que Orientalium more usque m preesentem 
diem pronunciantur . .. que a Syris Maronitis atque Jacobitis 
secundum propriam illorum dialectum aliter proferri deberent.” 
—Biblioth. Orient., Tom. ii., Pars u., p. 379. In support of 
the latter part of this quotation, it may be added, that in the 
pointing of Syriac words the vowel mark im question is used 
where, for the most part, Kamets is placed in the cognate 
Hebrew terms; and of two modes of pronouncing a Syriac 
syllable, that should evidently be accounted the older which is 
employed in the parent tongue. This reason must be conclu- 
sive in favour of the Nestorian pronunciation, with those who 
admit the Hebrew to be the more ancient language. Tor 
Kamets is, by the great majority of Hebrew readers, made equi- 
valent to a; although it is sounded as an o by the German 
and Polish Jews, just in the same manner as the power of 
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Zakapha has been changed by the Western members of the 
Syriac Church.* 

The ensuing observations on the nature of the writing em- 
ployed in the Sino-Syriac inscription are grounded on the copy 
of an impression from the monument, drawn by anative Chinese 
at Rome, and of which an engraving has been published in the 
China I]lustrata with this title: Hetypon verum et genuinum 
celeberrimi istius monumenti Sinico-Syriaci quod in hegno 
Sinarum prope urbem Siganfu, magno Christiane religionis 
Jructu et emolumento, anno 1625, detectum fuit. Hane Tabu- 
lam propria manu ex autographo descripsit Mattheus Sina, 
ortundus ex Siganfu, Rome anno 1664. Of the fairness of 
this copy no suspicion can, I submit, be reasonably entertained. 
All the purposes to which the fraud was applicable in China, 
were secured by the preparation of the second stone for the 
public eye; and although, upon reconsideration of the subject 
in Italy, one of those purposes was found to be too barefaced 
for European reception, yet the manner in which it has been 
endeavoured to parry the danger of exposure thence resulting, 
shows that no further forgery was attempted. If the College of 
Jesuits at Rome could have ventured to tamper with an impres- 
sion or delineation of the inscription taken immediately from the 
monument, they surely would have found a much simpler and 
more effectual way of getting rid of the passages therein con- 
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* If we inquire into the cause of this corruption, it can, I submit, be traced 
to the proper power of Kamets, which, to a certainty, had, at the time of the 
institution of the system, some connexion with the sound of 0 (since Kamets 
Catuph, or the close Kamets, is, on all hands, admitted to be a close 0, as for 
instance, the 0 in Sol); and, therefore, was most probably that of a in the 
words ball, call, or of aw in Saul. But the close vowel-sound in Sol may be 
lengthened into the open one in Sole, as well as into that in Saul. On the 
other hand, the open power of a (which is twofold, as exemplified by the sound 
of this letter in father and fall) has been changed by the English, in most cases, 
into that of e¢; but for this latter alteration, which is productive of the greatest 
confusion to foreigners, it would, I believe, be quite impossible to account, 
upon any rational ground. 
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tained regarding Purgatory, than the circuitous expedient 
resorted to by Kircher. Additional proofs, were it necessary, 
might be adduced of the genuimeness, in reference to the second 
insculpture, of the Chinese part of the engraving in question ; 
and, as to the absolute genuineness of the Syriac part, it will, I 
trust, be presently placed entirely beyond the reach of doubt. 
In the upper part of Plate III. are exhibited exact fac similes 
of the nine characters constituting the title at the head of the 
monument; on the right hand side there is, in like manner 
copied, a sentence selected from the Chinese columns to illustrate 
this curious species of writing; and underneath appears the 
principal sentence in the Syriac part of the iscription, with its 
lines running in the same direction as on the stone, and in a 
position nearly similar, if the body of the Chinese legend, about 
two foot high, be conceived interposed between it and the title. 
The central portion of the Plate, excepting the vertical row on 
the right hand, is occupied with modern Chinese characters, as 
well as some more ancient ones, taken from the dictionaries of 
Morrison and De Guignes; by a comparison of which with 
those under consideration, it will be seen that the Chinese 
writing of the second msculpture approaches very nearly to that 
of the present day, and, in the same degree, recedes from the 
older specimens. And these specimens, I should add, are pro- 
bably not of any great age; for it is not likely that the dic- 
tionaries carry us farther back, as to the shapes of the characters, 
than the time when printing was first introduced into China. 
The mandarins, indeed, assert that their writing has not under- 
gone the slightest change for the last two thousand years. But 
can any one believe them, who reflects for amoment on the pro- 
digious number of the Chinese symbols, together with the very 
arbitrary and complicated nature of their forms? Even the 
dictionaries alone would be sufficient to refute this assertion, 
not only by the gradation of differences they present to us in 
the symbols, receding more and more from those at present 
employed, till, im many instances, they are wholly different ; but 
also by the great variety of shape they display in the modern 
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class, giving frequently two or three, and sometimes four, five, or 
even six different forms, for the same character, and thereby 
demonstrating that the process of change is even still going 
forward, notwithstanding the strong checks to which it has been 
subjected since the Chinese arrived at the use of such books and 
of printing. But there are many other considerations which 
lead to the same conclusion. As these, however, are laid before 
the reader in some of the subsequent chapters, I shall here 
abstain from any general reasoning on the subject, and confine 
myself to a few of the illustrations of it, which may be oppor- 
tunely mtroduced upon the present occasion. 

The mutability of this writing once established, the forgery 
of the Chinese part of the second inscription is forced upon our 
notice in the clearest. and most convincing manner. For the 
characters in that part (allowing, what there is every reason to 
believe true, that they are fairly represented in the engraved 
copy given in the China Illustrata) are absolutely of the kind 
now in general use m China. They do not even belong to the 
Lchhouan class, to which a greater age is attributed (whether 
rightly, or wrongly, this is not the place to inquire); but they 
are actually modern symbols, and have the shape of those 
which are at present most commonly employed in the printed 
works of the Chinese. I do not pretend to assert that they are, 
all of them without exception, perfectly identical with the cor- 
responding common ones of the present day ; on the contrary, I 
admit that some difference between the two sets is observable, 
and I only maintain that it is to be found in so few instances, 
and, in each of these, is so trifling in comparison with the 
varieties of the same kind which are to be seen in the dic- 
tionaries, that it does not, on either account, warrant us in 
assigning any remote date to the composition in question. 

The rate of variation of the Chinese writing is a subject 
which, I believe, has hitherto failed to engage the attention of 
the learned, partly from their having been imposed upon by the 
impudent assertion of the mandarins, as to the absolute sameness 
of their characters for the last eighteen or twenty centuries, and 
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partly from the difficulty of the investigation. For among other 
imperfections of this writing, there are a great many of its idea- 
grams which, compared in pairs, or larger sets, are almost 
identical in shape, and yet wholly different m signification. 
Klaproth, in his supplement to the Chinese dictionary edited by 
De Guignes, has given a table of about five hundred such cha- 
racters; and if the list were complete, it undoubtedly would 
exhibit a much larger number. Hence, when the student meets 
with two that closely resemble each other, it may require con- 
siderable skill to determine whether their want of perfect agree- 
ment in shape be essential or not; that is, whether they be 
wholly different symbols, or merely varieties of the same one. 
In the particular case, however, which is now before us, this 
difficulty does not hold; for if a symbol in the Chinese legend 
should nearly approach in figure to one found ina modern dic- 
tionary, as for instance in Morrison’s, and the meaning assigned 
to it by Boim should be included among those of the character 
with which it is compared in that dictionary, they may, I sub- 
mit, be safely concluded to be essentially the same, and their 
apparent difference may, in some degree, be attributed to an 
alteration of shape which has taken place since this legend was 
composed. In this way, however, we get only a limit of the 
alteration in question ; its actual amount may be much less, as 
we cannot be secure that Morrison has given us all the varieties 
of shape, now in use, of the character supposed to be under exa- 
mination. But the ascertaimment of this limit is all that is 
wanted in the present inquiry; for, even if the difference be- 
tween the writing in the legend and that in modern use reached 
to the full extent of the boundary thus set to it, the age of the 
former kind so indicated would not at all be considerable. 

I have adverted to the above subject in order to take into 
account whatever might be supposed in the slightest degree 
favourable to the antiquity of the Chinese part of the second 
insculpture ; and, with the same view, I shall here notice another 
circumstance. In Kircher’s Prodromus, published at Rome 
soon after the contents of the inscription, but, as it would ap- 
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pear, before a fac simile of its writing had been transmitted to 
that city, the nme symbols of the title are given, differing some- 
what im shape from those of the engraving in the China 
Ulustrata, but of the same import, as is evident from the trans- 
lation with which they are accompanied. ‘They must, therefore, 
be looked upon as characters having the assigned meaning that 
were in common use about the time when the monument was 
found; from which, since those in the Chinese legend, as repre- 
sented in their exact copy, vary in figure, they might, on first 
consideration, be imagined to vary also in age. But, in truth, 
the former set differ fully as much as the latter from the equi- 
valent characters of this day; and all that can be fairly inferred 
from their differmg with each other is, that a variety in the 
forms of the Chinese symbols existed two hundred years ago, 
just as is the case at present; and, consequently, that the pro- 
cess of change was then going forward, in like manner as it now 
is;—a conclusion which might be equally well deduced from 
analogy, without this special proof of the fact. 

I shall make but one more remark as introductory to the 
exemplification upon which I am entering; namely, that in 
speaking of the alterations of characters, I refer solely to altera- 
tions in the number or the grouping of their component lines,— 
the only changes that can be considered as indicating a diffe- 
rence of age. Even these changes, I must add, give no more 
than a limit of such difference; since they may, as the dic- 
tionaries prove, be found, to some extent, in characters of the 
same period. As to variations of form depending on the cir- 
cumstance of the ingredients of a symbol being more or less 
rounded or angular, or on their being at right angles, or more 
or less oblique to each other, these are, to any extent, compatible 
with an identity of date; and the only effect of their exceeding 
a certain limit is, that a new species of character is created, at 
the same time with which the previous species may be still con- 
tinued in use. Thus, at present, there are several kinds of 
types employed in Chinese printing, which differ, each of them, 
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from the more common kind, chiefly, if not solely, in some of 
the less important circumstances to which I have last alluded. 
The symbols of the title, and of the sentence selected for 
explanation, are numbered in the order in which they are to be 
read; and, compared in a general pomt of view with each other, 
they show a difference in the very same kind of characters, ac- 
cording as they are shaped in a fuller and more ornamental 
style, or are presented to us in their ordinary state. This sort 
of difference is very frequently exhibited in Morrison’s Dic- 
tionary. No. 1, which is translated by Boim de magna, has 
exactly the same form as the symbol for greaé in Morrison's 
and De Guignes’s Dictionaries. The latter of these was printed 
at Paris in the year 1813, and the oldest part of the former, at 
Macao in 1815; they may, therefore, be fairly considered as 
affording a standard of the modern shape of the Chinese charac- 
ters, particularly as they agree in this respect with each other. 
The character now before us is the thirty-seventh radical of the 
Chinese system without any addition; and, on the supposition — 
of its having come into use not a great deal more than two 
hundred years ago, the simplicity of its formation 1s sufficient to 
account for its unaltered state; but to a certainty that sameness 
of figure would not be found in it, if it belonged to writing of 
a much greater age. Nos. 11 and 12 are two older forms of 
this character, given in Morrison’s Dictionary ; the first of which 
serves clearly to show, that even the simplest elements of the 
system are, in the course of time, subjected to considerable 
change. No. 10 is the first character of the title, as presented 
to us in the Prodromus of Kircher; and if it were the same 
symbol as the one under examination, it would, almost neces- 
sarily, be older, and would tend to point out, not only, that the 
Chinese writing of the second insculpture was that of the period 
when the Sino-Syriac monument was found, but also, that it was 
not even composed of the most ancient of the ingredients that 
were then still continued in common use. Kircher’s translation, 
however, is too vague to establish the identity im question ; it 
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runs in the following terms: “ Lapis in landem et memoriam 
zternam legis lucis et veritatis portate de Judea et in China 
promulgate erectus.”—Prodrom. p. 53. Here the first symbol 
is passed over without any notice. This figure differs from the 
first in the legend by an additional line at the top of it, and is 
exactly the same as one in both the dictionaries referred to, sig- 
signifying heaven. Hence it would appear, that the earliest 
transmitters of the Chinese document to Europe, not attempting 
a fac simile of it, and regarding chiefly the substance of the 
text, ventured to substitute for the first character one which 
they conceived more precisely expressed the meaning it was 
intended to convey; and in consequence wrote, instead of great 
Palestine, heavenly Palestine, the Chinese being in the habit 
of calling their own country celestial. But however this may 
be, the character in question cannot, at any rate, be depended on 
as a variety of that which denotes greatness ; and, therefore, 
here affords no assistance in estimating the quantity of change 
undergone by Chinese writing within a given time. Morrison 
furnishes us not only with the several meanings of this character, 
but also with the rationale of its composition, as follows (it is 
placed under the head of the thirty-seventh radical, with one 
additional line): “ From a line placed above, great, that which 
is above and is great. The highest; that which is resident 
above, to rule and keep in subjection the creatures below. 
Heaven ; is used for the material heavens, the sky; and for a 
supreme and intelligent power, which views human actions and 
thoughts, and which rewards or punishes individuals or nations; 
for nature, as that word is often used in Europe, and seemingly 
to the exclusion of nature’s God. Natural. Name of a star; 
of a particular divinity ; of a public court; of certain music ; 
and of aplant. A surname. ‘Téen is used as a verb, to con- 
sider or regard as heaven.” I have quoted the whole of this, to 
give the reader unacquainted with the subject, some idea of the 
strange jumble of meanings denoted by the same Chinese sym- 
bol; of which the present example supplies by no means an 
extreme case. The composition of these characters seldom 
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admits of explanation ; but when it does, no analogous compo- 
sition can be found in the Chinese words. Thus, in the pre- 
sent instance, the Chinese for great is ta ; and for above, shang ; 
but from these words can in no way be compounded ééen, which 
is the Chinese for heaven. The framer, therefore, of the com- 
pound symbol of this signification was not led to its construction 
by any reference to the words of his language. 

Of the characters in the title, the last, translated by Boim 
Monumentum, is the fittest for my present purpose, as there can 
be no doubt of its being the same symbol as No. 15; that 
which holds the corresponding place in the representation of the 
same title in the Prodromus, and is there translated Lapis. 
Nos. 13 and 14 are the varieties of this character now in use, as 
exhibited in Morrison’s Dictionary; and they are represented 
exactly in the same way in that of De Guignes’s. In all these 
ficures the radical or key is the left hand part, being the emblem 
for stone, and the 112th radical of the Chinese system; which, 
notwithstanding the simplicity of its shape, has undergone some 
change; Nos. 16,17, 18 are three older forms of it, preserved 
by Morrison. The derivatives of this element which are here 
considered, are placed in the dictionaries under the head of the 
112th radical, with eight additional strokes; and the two found 
in the modern ones I have mentioned, have there assigned to 
them, among other meanings, that of “a stone set on its end, 
and having an inscription on it,” as it is expressed in one of 
those works; or of “tabula lapidea in qua memoria digna 
scribuntur,” as given in the other. ‘The four characters, there- 
fore, are, to a certainty, varieties of one and the same symbol ; 
and, upon examining their shapes, it will be seen that No. 9 
does not differ more from Nos. 13 and 14 than these latter do 
from each other, and that it differs from either of them much 
less than No. 15 does. As far, then, as this instance goes, it 
serves clearly to point out, that the Chinese writing, employed 
in the second insculpture, consists of ingredients by no means 
the most ancient of those known to have been still in common 
use in the seventeenth century; and, consequently, that it was 
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not only modern for the period when the monument was found, 
but probably, even the most modern of that day. Still further, 
it may be observed, that if Nos. 9 and 15 be compared together 
on the one hand, and 13 and 14 on the other, the difference 
between the two former is much greater than that between the 
two latter; and, therefore, the rate of variation of the characters, 
as far as it can be estimated from the same instance, was much 
greater two hundred years ago than it is at present ; which is 
just what might be expected from the very nature of the case. 
For the longer printing and the aids immediately derived from 
alphabetic writing (namely, dictionaries and phonetic signs) are 
in use in China, and the more general their employment becomes 
there, the more powerful must be the influence exerted by them 
in checking the alteration of the Chinese characters. | shall] 
merely add, respecting the compound symbol which has given 
occasion to these observations, that the author of it was not led 
to its formation by any reference to his language ; since Shih, 
which is the Chinese for. a stone, does not at all enter into the 
composition of Pe or Pei, the Chinese for a monumental in. 
scription. 

In the Chinese sentence on the right hand side of the Plate, 
which is taken from the bottom of the seventh column and top 
of the eighth, the characters are of the same size, and also, the 
first three of them, at the same distance from each other, as on 
the monument; but the rest are a little more separated, for the 
purpose of placing them respectively opposite their equivalents, 
copied from the modern dictionaries. This sentence Kircher 
reads in Latin as follows: Septenis diebus semel, ad animam a 
peccatis purgandam, puritatemque et restituendam, sacra Sa- 
ciunt: upon which his commentary runs thus: “ Innuunt hee 
verba Sacrificium Missze singulis septenis diebus, id est, Domi- 
nicis peractum. Sacra autem que hic nominantur, idem in 
lingua Sinensi ac Sacrificium significant... ... Quoniam verd 
in Sacrificio verum corpus et sanguis Christi offeruntur, sequitur 
sané hosce orthodoxos in Sina Evangelii propagatores, dum sin- 
gulis septenis diebus Sacrificium peregerunt, in eo pariter, juxta 
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Orthodoxx Ecclesix Orientalis, vel ab ipsis A postolis continuatum 
ritum, verum corpus et sanguinem Christi obtulisse ; cum nulli 
unquam ex Orientalibus Ecclesiis, de hujusmodi, nisi hereticis, 
dubium fuerit.’—Chin. Illustr. pp. 39-40. It is strange to 
find Kircher here ranking the ancient Nestorians among the 
orthodox, though they are very generally, by the writers of his 
Church, stigmatized as heretics; but it answered a purpose to 
represent them, on this occasion, as true believers, and accord- 
ingly he admitted them, pro tempore, within the pale of sal- 
vation. ‘The Chinese passage before us, which relates to the 
celebration of the Eucharist, appears to favour the Romish doc- 
trine on this subject, by calling, what is in strictness only the 
commemoration of a sacrifice, the actual performance of one ; 
and our author takes special care to restrict to such import the 
corresponding expression of his translation, in the commentary 
with which he has accompanied it. But if the original sentence 
really bore this construction, the only legitimate inference would 
be, that we would be thereby supplied with an additional proof 
of the forgery of the document in which it appears ; since, the 
ancient Nestorians did not believe in transubstantiation, nor, 
mdeed, were the tenets regarding it professed by any branch of 
the Christian Church so early as the date of the erection of the 
Sino-Syriac monument. As, however, Kircher, in the above 
quotation, very confidently asserts the contrary, and as I neither 
have the desire to enter into the field of religious controversy, 
nor am under the necessity of resorting to any disputed ground, 
I shall avail myself of another way of meeting his argument, 
namely, by withdrawing from it the very foundation on which 
it rests. For this purpose it would be sufficient, in dealing with 
a Chinese scholar, to point out to him the kind of sacrifice 
denoted by the symbol which has been read sacra faciunt by 
one of our translators, and sacrificant by the other; but as I 
wish to give as much facility as I can to a just conception of 
the matter by other readers, and as, besides, the course which 
I must take, with this object in view, affords a further oppor- 
tunity of exposing the comparative novelty of the Chinese 
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characters in the second insculpture, I will go, step by step, 
through the explanation of the entire sentence in question, even 
of its simplest ingredients, and to the minutest circumstance. 
The first three symbols, numbered 19, 20, 21, and denoting 
respectively in this order, seven, day, one, have, the extreme 
ones, exactly, and that in the middle, very nearly, the same shape 
as at present. ‘They are to be found in the dictionaries, the first 
of them, under the head of the first radical with one additional 
Ime; the second, in the post of seventy-second radical; and the 
third, as the first radical of the Chinese system. No. 27 is the 
fuller form of the modern symbol for day ; but, notwithstanding 
the frequent use of this ideagram, and its simplicity in shape as 
well as in signification, it still has undergone, in the former 
respect, considerable change ; Nos. 28, 29, 30, 31, are four other 
forms of it preserved by Morrison. No. 22 is placed in the 
dictionaries under the head of the 140th radical (the emblem of 
vegetable substance) with thirteen additional strokes; and de- 
notes sacrifice in a particular sense. Nos. 32 and 33 are the 
equivalents of this character in Morrison’s Dictionary, from the 
first of which its difference in shape is not much greater than 
can be accounted for by the distinction between large and small 
type; im fact it would be almost impossible to insculp upon 
stone 32 as small as 22, and yet preserve accurately all its lines. 
Morrison has given the meanings of this symbol as follows :— 
“The grass which animals eat; pasture; to drive into a good 
pasture; to introduce; to recommend ; to sacrifice without 
victims ; food laid out before being eaten.” De Guignes ex- 
hibits but one shape for this ideagram, which is just the same as 
No. 32° and enumerates for it the following significations :— 


* In stating that the characters in De Guignes’s Dictionary which corres. 
pond to Nos. 32, 32 (iterum), and 36, are respectively the same in shape, I mean 
that they are exactly the same in the composition of their parts, and very 
nearly so in their appearance; but still there is a small difference between 
them in the latter respect, analogous to that which may be observed between 
Nos. 34 and 35, or Nos. 40 and 41 ; which, however, does not at all interfere 
with their essential identity. 
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“ Quadam herba ; herb spisse ; herbe quas animalia domestica 
comedunt; res esculentas preparare; introducere ; laudare ; 
aliquem preponere, ut quis illo utatur; oblatio sine victima ; 
cognomen.” No. 32 (iterwm), which is ranked under the head 
of the 113th radical with six additional strokes,* is the character 
‘1 both dictionaries for sacrificing in the proper sense of the 
term; the upper part of which, on the left side, is the symbol for 
flesh; and its significations are thus stated by Morrison: “ ‘To 
carry human affairs before the gods ; that which is the medium 
between, or brings together, men and gods; to offer flesh in 
the rites of worship; to sacrifice with victims.” Now the em- 
blem for flesh certainly does not enter into the composition of 
No. 22; while, on the other hand, that for vegetable matter 1s 
manifestly exhibited at the top of it; and the slightest examt- 
nation of this complex figure will convince the reader that it 1s 
to be identified with the former, and not, according to Kircher’s 
representation of the subject, with the latter of the two symbols 
which have been just compared together. Nos. 23, 24, 25, 
taken in their order, signify respectively, wash or cleanse, 
heart, turn back or rebel ; and, when the difference between 
the large and smaller types is allowed for, they may, I submit, 
be considered as perfectly identical in figure with their modern 
equivalents. Of the first of them, which comes under the head 
of the 85th radical with six additional strokes, No. 34 is the 
shape given in Morrison’s Dictionary, and No. 35, that in De 
Guignes’s. Of the second, which is the 61st radical, No. 36 
is the shape in both dictionaries ; Nos. 37, 38, 39, are older 
forms of this ideagram preserved by Morrison. Of the third, 
which is ranked under the 29th radical with two additional 
strokes, No. 40 is the shape in Morrison’s Dictionary, and No. 
Al, that in De Guignes’s; there are two more ancient forms of 
‘t in the former work, for the insertion of which here, there was 
not room, without too much crowding the figures in the Plate. 
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@ This character is a compound of three radicals, namely, the 130th, the 
symbol for flesh ; the 29th, that for hand ; and the 113th, that for declare. 
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Nos. 34 and 35, as likewise 40 and 41, are so completely 
identical in essential points, that I should not have had the 
second one of each pair engraved, were it not for the purpose 
of giving a sample of the degree of difference, in minor respects, 
which holds between most of the equivalent symbols in the dic- 
tionaries of Morrison and De Guignes; in order thereby fur- 
ther to illustrate the absurdity of the theory which now prevails 
of the immutability in shape of the Chinese characters. For as 
they are found different in books edited within two years of 
each other in the present century, and in which most particular 
attention has been paid to the accuracy of their form, surely it 
is evident that a change, in this respect, is actually forcing on its 
way, even now that it is, from the use of printing and other 
causes, subjected to considerable checks; and, consequently, 
a fortiori, that it must have been continually going forward in 
former times; and that too with far more rapid strides when it 
was under much less restraint. But where differences, however 
slowly, are yet constantly increasing, they at length become 
essential; and, though their rate of growth had never been 
greater than at present, still the alteration produced by them, 
within a far less interval of time than that which has elapsed 
since the erection of the Smo-Syriac monument, would have 
been quite sufficient to render writing, so transmuted, wholly 
illegible. Even in the case of letters, which are less liable to 
change in the same proportion as they are less numerous and 
less complicated than the Chinese symbols, it yet sometimes 
requires considerable ingenuity and perseverance to trace back 
those of a particular alphabet through their successive stages of 
mutation, till we arrive at the elements of the words of a very 
ancient inscription. But, to go through a similar retrograde 
investigation with any specimen of writing that belongs to a 
system containing above forty thousand characters, would be a 
hopeless undertaking, and utterly beyond the reach of human 
ability. ‘This view of the matter serves to account for what 
has never before been satisfactorily explained, the destruction, 
by the mandarins and their agents, of not only the ancient 
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monuments, but also of the ancient books of the country. Of 
their treatment of the former class of records, which is admitted, 
the reasons assigned in Chinese history will hereafter be shown 
both false and absurd; and of their conduct with respect to the 
latter class, a remarkable instance will be adduced, in the case 
of a large collection, made with great care by the Jesuits, of 
the oldest treatises on astronomy that they could procure ; 
which, upon the occasion of one of the persecutions raised 
against them, and most probably raised for this very purpose, 
were all seized upon, and committed to the flames. This out- 
rage cannot be considered as the mere act of the mob, whose 
prejudices would have most powerfully led them in the very 
opposite direction,—to preserve the national, and destroy only 
the foreign works which they found in the hands of the perse- 
cuted priests ;—and, therefore, their conduct in the instance 
referred to, must be attributed to an impulse given them by a 
more designing party. The destruction of books, mdeed, can- 
not be so directly brought home to the mandarins as that of the 
monuments; but at all events, however great the age claimed 
for a Chinese treatise may be, no ancient copy of it is now to be 
vot; and the only reason alleged for this fact,—the flimsiness 
of the paper,—is obviously quite inadequate to its explanation. 
The quality of the materials might interfere with the long 
duration of a volume in common use ; but evidently could not, 
with that of one kept in a careful manner, and only seldom 
consulted. Besides, the Chinese actually do make strong paper 
for some purposes; and the circumstance of that upon which 
they print their ideagraphic characters not being altered for the 
better, can, I apprehend, be scarcely accounted for, except on 
the supposition of the influence of their government bemg m 
secret exerted to prevent such improvement. 

But to return to the analysis of the sentence proposed for 
examination ;—No. 26, the last symbol of this sentence, which is 
to be found under the head of the 120th radical with four addi- 
tional strokes, denotes restore or purify; the corresponding cha- 
racter in Morrison’s Dictionary is No. 42, and in De Guignes’s, 
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No. 43. There is also a second form of this symbol given by 
Morrison as at present in use, which differs a great deal more 
from those, than either of them does from No. 26. Still the 
latter differences are by no means inconsiderable; and I confess 
that, with my limited experience in such investigations, I should 
not feel confident of the identity of the three ideagrams here 
compared, if the meanings enumerated for the two in the dic- 
tionaries did not virtually include those assigned to the third of 
them by Boim and Kircher. Morrison’s explanation of No. 42, 
as well as of the other modern shape exhibited by him, and for 
which I had no room, is as follows: “ From to hang down and 
silk [all the part of this compound under the horizontal lines is 
its radical, and the emblem for silk]. Pure white silk hanging 
down; white; plain; not coloured; not ornamented ; the ori- 
ginal state of; heretofore, or as a thing was at first; a sur- 
name.” ‘The significations which De Guignes has given for 
No. 43 are: “Simplex; purwm; album, sicuti papyrus sine 
scriptura, seu tela sine floribus ; vacuum; primus color simplex 
quo tela pngenda imbuitur ante tincturam; caro macra; cog- 
nomen.” As, by the way, there can be no doubt of the identity 
of Nos. 42 and 43, a comparison of the two explanations serves 
to show, by their discrepancies, the vagueness of this kind of 
writing, and also affords a sample of the great superiority of 
Morrison’s Dictionary over that of De Guignes’s. If we had 
access only to the latter, we could not be secure, from mere 
comparison of meanings, that Nos. 43 and 26 were varieties of 
the same character. Besides, the tracing the meaning of a 
symbol to its origin, which is done by the English author 
wherever the case admits it, is of great service to the student. 
Before I proceed farther with the examination of the sentence 
under consideration, I will adduce one more instance of a cha- 
racter which, I apprehend, there is reason to suspect, has 
suffered some alteration of shape since the time of the second 
insculpture having been made. No. 44 is the graphic sign used 
in the Chinese legend for the images which Olopuen is stated 
to have brought along with the Holy Scriptures from Palestine 
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to China; and Nos. 45, 46, are the modern shapes of this 
emblem, as they are exhibited under the head of the nmth 
radical with twelve additional strokes, the former in Morrison’s, 
and the latter in De Guignes’s Dictionary. The three figures 
have all, in common, the meaning of image assigned to them ; 
and, notwithstanding any difference there may be im their ap- 
pearance, are only varieties of one and the same character. 
This symbol is also defined by Morrison (when combined with 
one for deity) an ¢dol. 

A person reading the foregoing sentence in Chinese, has 
merely to pronounce, in the same order as the characters, the 
bare equivalent words; which, as they are written in Morrison’s 
Dictionary, run thus: T'seth ih yih tséen sé sin fan s6o; and 
he supplies, by his gestures, what is wanted to make this series 
understood by his audience. But if he should read the same 
passage in any language in which the terms are distinguished by 
inflexions, or by a frequent use of subsidiary particles, or by 
both; as for instance, if he should read it in English, he would 
have first to select, by means of the context, the naked words 
expressive of the abstract meanings that are applicable to the 
case, as I have already done; and he must then modify those 
words according to their grammatic powers in the sentence. 
These powers are, to a certain extent (but indeed by no means 
precisely), determined by the relative position of the Chinese 
characters, according to rules which have been laid down by 
European grammarians, and of which some notice will be taken 
in a subsequent chapter. The two steps of the process are here 
described separately for the sake of distinctness ; but it is evident 
that, if a student were habituated to this mode of reading, he 
would go through them simultaneously, or, at least, without any 
consciousness of the transition made by him from the first to the 
second. According to the rules in question he would read the 
sentence under consideration (supposing him to agree with me 
in selecting the very same abstract meanings of the original 
characters as Kircher has done), in some words to the following 
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1 2 3 , 
purport. On every seven days’ first, or, on ais first ay of 
Cran seven, they her 1S, ee priests] by sacrificing cleanse 


hearts, jor the sinner’s restoration to purity. If, on the other 
hand, he adopted the abstract meanings chosen by Boim, he 


would, according to the same rules, read the passage in terms to 
1 74 3 4 
this effect: On every seven days’ first, they by sacrificing 


5 6 7 

cleanse hearts, for backshdings’ or relapses’ [of sinners] for- 
8 

giveness. Boim’s selection makes the passage afford a better 


representation of the beneficial effects of the sacrament referred 
to; and the meaning he has assigned to the eighth character 
may, perhaps, be fairly considered as implied in that chosen by 
Kircher. But neither of the dictionaries I have consulted gives 
any direct authority for such meaning; as the reader may see 
from the quotations taken from them on this point. 

There are two marks of modern mnovation of doctrine in 
the Chinese sentence which has been just analysed; 1°. the 
calling the Eucharist a sacrifice; 2°. the attributing to the 
priests the absolute power, by administering this sacrament, to 
confer its benefits, independently of the disposition of mind of 
the communicant. This power is implied in the true construc- 
tion of the passage (with which that of Boim virtually agrees) : 
“ they by sacrificing purify the heart or soul ;’’ as will be more 
clearly seen by comparing the form of expression here used, with 
that which Karcher has substituted for it: “they sacrifice in 
order to the heart's or soul’s purification.” In the former way 
of stating the matter, the benefit in question is produced by the 
mere act of the priest ; in the latter way, that act is only a part 
of the means required for the purpose. But there are such 
numerous proofs, beyond the reach of doubt or controversy, of 
the Chinese part of the inscription being merely a modern com- 
position, that it is unnecessary to insist on those marks of the 
fact; since the bearmg I have assigned to them would not be 
admitted by Romanists, and, besides, one of them is hable to 
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some degree of uncertainty, as the rules for determining the 
construction of a Chinese sentence do not always hold, and can- 
not be depended on as infallible guides. To refute, however, 
the colouring which Kircher attempted to give the passage be- 
fore us, as if it sustained the doctrine of transubstantiation, does 
not require the fixing with precision the construction of the 
entire series of its symbols; all that is necessary is, to point out 
the meaning, applicable to the place, of a single character. 
This meaning is perfectly free from ambiguity, and shows, to a 
certainty, that the framers of the Chinese legend looked upon 
the elements employed in the Eucharist as still continuing after 
consecration to be bread and wine, though typically representing 
other substances. The freedom, indeed, from ambiguity in this 
case extends even to the language; since éséen is the Chinese 
word for the character in question, while that which would jus- 
tify Kircher’s commentary is ¢sé. The only effect, therefore, 
of this effort of his for the credit of his Church, is (now that the 
subject has been examined), to expose the unprincipled nature 
of the means resorted to by the Jesuits, for the purpose of gain- 
ing converts in China. For it appears from the investigation 
here made, that, in subservience to the views of those converts, 
they submitted not only to pagan additions to Christianity, but 
also to the substraction from it of a tenet which every con- 
scientious Romanist holds to be vitally connected with his 
religion. 

In the foregomg analysis of an ideagraphic sentence, I have 
purposely translated it immediately into English, in order to 
illustrate the manner in which several of the nations in the 
vicinity of Chima make use of the writing of the Chinese, with- 
out any knowledge of their language. But this mode of 
employing the system is not adopted by the English, or, indeed, 
by any Europeans; as, from the facility they have of recording 
Chinese words by means of alphabetic designations, they can 
acquire the additional information of the language along with 
the writing, not only without any additional trouble, but ac- 
tually with a considerable saving of trouble. For if the characters 
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be committed to memory in combination with the corresponding 
Chinese words, they may, through the associations thus esta- 
blished, be recalled to the mind by certain sounds in the absence 
of books. In fact the Chinese words are, for their very strange- 
ness, the more easily recollected; and they serve as names for 
the characters by means of which the student can try, when 
those figures are not in view, whether he has them sufficiently 
impressed upon his imagination. It is true that each word is 
thus made the name for a great variety of characters; as, for 
instance, there are no less than sixty-two given by Morrison for 
tseth, the first term of the sentence analysed above. But even 
so, the names are of use in the process under consideration, and 
supply a way of classifying the characters which, for the purpose 
of recollection, has an advantage over that by radicals or keys ; 
masmuch as hearing, as well as seeing, is hereby called into 
play; and it is evident, that objects are fixed upon the mind 
more fully and permanently by two senses than by one. Ac- 
cording to the first accounts given by the Jesuits of the Japanese, 
they learned the writing of the Chinese in the same way as the 
other neighbouring nations, without the language; but they 
have, since then, zlGpted the European method of gaining the 
knowledge of both together. This alteration, but lately intro- 
duced, shows that they have, within a very recent period, ac- 
quired an increased expertness in the employment. of their 
syllabic system, and tends to prove that system to be not very 
ancient. ‘The Coreans have a far better alphabet, and, notwith- 
standing, have as yet failed to derive any advantage from it in 
their mode of learning Chinese writing; which again shows 
their peculiar system to be still less ancient than that of the 
Japanese, and also that they must have arrived at it only through 
imperfect observation of some foreign method. For, had they 
advanced to this alphabet from an inferior one through their 
own efforts of thought, they would have better known the uses 
to which it could be applied, and would certainly have availed 
themselves of that in question, to facilitate and improve their 
means of communication with the Chinese ;—an object of the 
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highest importance to them, as they are in some measure under 
the dominion of that people, and have their chief foreign inter- 
course with China. 

From the exposure just concluded, which I have been under 
the necessity of making in defence of my views regarding 
Chinese literature, I now turn with pleasure to the proofs of 
genuineness in the Syriac part of the second insculpture ; to 
show the force of which, some preliminary observations will be 
requisite. The lines of this writing run in the same direction 
as the Chinese columns, as may be seen in the specimen of it 
engraved in Plate III.; and as they are to be read as if they 
were placed horizontally, from right to left, they must have been 
insculped with the left-hand side of the monument viewed 
uppermost. On that side there is a very wide margin left un- 
occupied by the final columns, on which there are sixty-seven 
signatures in seven rows or classes. ‘The remainder of the 
Syriac writing is partly in the lower portion of each margin, in 
single lines, immediately outside the columns, and partly at the 
very bottom of the stone. Wherever Asseman’s representation 
of the Syriac (which he took from the first copies of it that were 
transmitted to Europe) gives different names from those in the 
fac-simile, or wherever the two representations differ m the 
lettering of the same words, I shall notice the circumstance. 
Some of the latter class of alterations of the second insculpture, 
whether made by him, or the early transcribers he followed, are 
obviously just corrections; and as such I adopt them, though 
adhering in the main to the fac-simile as my text. Some more 
of the same class, which respect the use of the vowel-letters, and 
in which he agrees with the modern editions of the Syriac 
Bible, I also adopt; as I shall thereby have an opportunity of 
bringing under observation a very strong mark of antiquity in 
the Syriac part of the mscription, which certainly was unknown 
at the time of the second insculpture, and cannot, therefore, be 
suspected of having been introduced into it through design ;—a 
mark which, I venture to assert, will, in the case of every Asiatic 
species of Shemitic writing, be found, more or less, to prevail in 
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such specimens as are of great age, and. which it will be the prin- 
cipal object of the next Part of my work to examine and develope, 
in reference to the state of the Hebrew text of the Bible at the 
period when the Septuagint version of it was made. At that 
period, as, I trust, I shall be able to prove to the conviction of 
every unprejudiced mind, there were no vowel-signs, of any 
description whatever, in the Hebrew text, and every letter in it 
was used with a syllabic power, beginning with the consonantal 
one which the character now represents, and ending with the 
vowel which, the reader’s knowledge of the language showed 
him, the context required. It is in this manner that nearly 
four-fifths of the unpoited text must now be read ; and that the 
whole of it was so read, up to the period in question, I have the 
strongest proofs to adduce. In fact, it was from reading Greek 
that the Jews learned the use of vowel-signs, and, in conse- 
quence, applied three of their letters occasionally to this use ;— 
Haleph, to denote A or FE; Yod, E or I; and Waw, O or U :— 
precisely in the same manner as the cognate letters were after- 
wards employed in unpointed Syriac, the immediate offspring of 
Hebrew writing, and as they are at this moment employed in 
unpoimted Arabic, the immediate offspring of Syriac writing. 
Irom the very scanty introduction of those vowel-letters into 
the text of the Hebrew Scriptures, it follows that the Jews 
must have inserted them soon after they became acquainted 
with Greek, or, at all events, before they had acquired much 
familiarity with their use. Afterwards their scruples, which 
providentially had been for the time suspended, prevented their 
making any further alteration in what may be termed the spell- 
ing of the unpoimted text; and, in consequence, this text is 
now very nearly in the same state as when they first adopted 
the important improvement in the expression of its words which 
has been just described. In other Shemitic writing, on the 
contrary, of the Asiatic class, whether Chaldaic, Syriac, or 
Arabic, the occasional shifting of the three letters in question 
(which im each of those graphic systems are very nearly the 
same in name, and exactly the same in power, as their Hebrew 
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or Phoenician prototypes) from their original use to the desig- 
nation of vowels has increased, according as men became more 
habituated to the employment of vowel-signs, and attained to a 
clearer perception of their value. Hence, a paucity of these 
letters so employed in any Shemitic inscription is a sure mark 
of its antiquity; and that mark, as will be presently shown, 
occurs very conspicuously in the Syriac document before us. 
T’o show the correctness of the above criterion of antiquity, 
it 1s not necessary to establish the Grecian origin of vowel- 
letters in Shemitic writing; all that is requisite, is to prove, 
what is an immediate consequence of their exotic nature in that 
writing, that there has arisen in it a gradual increase of their 
use. Now a comparison of the text of the original Scriptures 
with modern rabbinical Hebrew, will clearly exhibit this in- 
crease in one species of the writing in question; and that it 
has, in like manner, taken place in the other Asiatic branches of 
this class, may be deduced even from the sole consideration of 
the mtroduction of vowel-poits into each branch. For if, in 
former times, vowel-letters had been as copiously employed in 
the systems alluded to, as at present, there would not,—at least 
in the apprehension of Shemitic nations,—have been any occasion 
for altering their method of vocalization; and, consequently, 
the expedient of points would never have been resorted to in 
any of those systems. Accordingly, it may be observed that, in 
the modern use of those several kinds of writing, the employ- 
ment of vowel-points has been in a great measure discontinued. 
An Arabian, for mstance, does not at present insert such 
points into any production of his intended for the purposes of 
ordimary communication; and, of course, if his writing had 
formerly been equally full of vowel-letters, he would not have 
submitted to the trouble of learning a second mode of expressing 
the vocal part of his syllables, which, even after that trouble 
had been gone through, he now almost entirely abandons. But 
to evince still farther the augmented proportion of vowel-letters 
in the particular system of which a specimen is proposed for 
examination, it may be satisfactory to the reader to have laid 


‘ 
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before him some Syriac writing of known antiquity; and, in 
consequence, the two lines marked Nos. 3 and 4 in Plate IL.,° 
have been selected from the Palmyrene inscriptions deciphered 
by the Rev. John Swinton in the year 1754, as they are exhi- 
bited by him im an article published in the forty-eighth volume 
of the Philosophical Transactions. They are respectively the 
first Imes of the inscriptions numbered in that article XIII. and 
VI., of which the former is dated, at its close, in the year of the 
Seleucid 447, answering nearly to the last quarter of the year 
of our era 135, and three quarters of 136; and the latter, in the 
year 566, corresponding, in like manner, to parts of our years 
254-5. I here subjom the powers of the characters in each 
line, expressed in Roman letters, after the manner which has 
been already described; but they are inverted in their order, 
to conform with that observed in Kuropean writing, and sepa- 
rated into words, with the Latin translation of each word placed 
immediately under it. 


No. 3. 
LBRYK SHMH LHLMH -—— HBD SHLMN 
Benedicto nomini ejus in wef reverentia. kala Shalmon 
DNS He BR so. cy. 
Ru ae eae 


The very unvocalized state of this line must at once strike 
the eye. The final letter of the words LéHoLMaH and 
NaSHaHi is not intended to denote the vowel A, but a gut- 
tural termination (which now, indeed, is unsounded, but cer- 
tainly was not so in former times) frequently annexed to Syriac 


“ The reader may observe in these lines some of the characters joined 
together; and Mr. Swinton gives a table exhibiting, in addition, several more 
instances of what he calls the /igatwres of the Palmyrene letters. These liga- 
tures, I submit, afford the first traces of that junction of the elements of Syriac 
groups which constitutes so distinguishing a feature of Syriac writing, and ren- 
ders it, in fact, a species of running hand; in consequence of which its appear- 
ance has become wholly different from that of Hebrew. 
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nouns. Here, then, out of a series of sixteen syllables (or 
thirteen, according to the arbitrary rules of Shemitic gramma- 
rians, who do not reckon those which are very short, to be 
syllables at all) there is but a single one—the third,—which has 
got its vocal part expressed by a separate letter confined to the 
designation of that part. This example, however, falls below 
the general standard of vocalization in the Palmyrene inscrip- 
tions; and, therefore, I have chosen the second in the opposite 
extreme; in which, all the words being foreign, there is, as 
might be expected, the fullest use made of letters separately to 
express their vowel-sounds. ‘The average employment of cha- 
racters with vowel-powers in those inscriptions, if estimated by 
a mean between the two extremes, will be found quite below 
the rate of vocalization in the Syriac writing upon the Chinese 
monument; as that again, it will presently be shown, falls short 
of the proportion of vowel-letters, or (as they are called im 
pointed texts) quiescent letters in modern Syriac. 


No. 4. 


BWLH WDMWS LYWLYS HWRLYS 
Senatus Populusque Julio Aurelio 


The words of this lme being known independently of their 
Syriac designations, it will be found that there are five syllables 
(including the very short one prefixed to the second word) 
which are without, and six ‘with separate vowel-signs ;—a 
rate of vocalization which, however extreme in reference to the 
Palmyrene inscriptions, does not greatly exceed that i modern 
use. The final letter of the first group does not stand for the 
guttural termination which occurs twice in the former example ; 
for then the word should be read BULaH or BULoH, ac- 
cording as the Eastern or Western pronunciation was adopted ; 
whereas it is evident that the term represented is neither of 
these, but is Balé, the Greek for a Senate. The character in 
question, therefore, is here diverted from its proper use, to ex- 
press the vowel E in the first group, and (as can im hke manner 
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be shown from our knowledge of the words) the vowel A in the 
last. The first W of this line serves the office of the open U of 
the Greeks; the second is used with a syllabic power to express 
a very short syllable; the third denotes a close O (since the 
word represented by the second group, omitting its imitial ele- 
ment, is obviously Démos, the Greek for a people); the fourth 
and fifth stand, each, for the vowel U. The first Y of this line 
would, in the use here made of it, stand for the syllable YU, if 
it were not followed by W, employed as a vowel-sign ; but this 
annexation reduces it to the semi-consonant Y; and this again 
is, by the short syllabic prefix (with the vocal part of which it is 
amalgamated), reduced to the vowel I. ‘The second Y and the 
third stand, each of them, for the syllable YU. Every vocal use 
of the letters, Haleph, Waw, and Yod, in Shemitic writing, is 
here exemplified, except the application, sometimes made, of the 
third of them to the expression of the vowel EK. I have been 
thus particular in the description of this clumsy system of voca- 
lization,—so foreign from ours,—for the sake of readers not 
accustomed to unpointed Shemitic texts; it is that which is still 
employed by most of the Nestorian Christians, the improvement 
of vowel-points having been generally adopted in Syriac writing 
only by the Western members of the Syriac Church. 

From the same motive, of consulting the ease of those who 
are not Syriac scholars, I not only point the specimen of She- 
mitic writing now to be examined, but also annex to each name 
in the rows of signatures, its expression in Roman characters ; 
exhibiting, however, the powers of the vowel-points in small 
letters, so that the eye may the more easily pass them over, in 
comparing the modern state of the older vocalization with that 
in which it is placed before us upon the Chinese Monument. 
When the representations of the points are thus put out of con- 
sideration, the reader must, in the manner described in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, mentally substitute for H, Y, and W, the vowels, 
to the expression of which the corresponding characters of the 
original are to be, severally, in each instance, transferred from 
their primary application ; but when he attends to the later me- 

VOL. If, Q 
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thod of vocalization, he must then look upon the three letters 
Just specified as unsounded elements, or (as they are technically 
called) quiescents ; for the two kinds of vocalization cannot be 
made use of at the same time. Wherever a Syriac character 
still retains its syllabic power, even in the pointed text, in such 
cases, the vocal part of the syllable expressed is denoted by a small 
Italic letter. I commence with the classes or rows of marginal 
signatures, taking them in their order, from the top to the 
bottom of that side of the stone upon which they are insculped. 


THE FIRST OR UPPERMOST ROW. 
Faolomma| Citas ito 1. Mar John (YaWHaNoN) Bishop 
laato 0] 2. Isaac (HiYSHoQ) Priest 
Lara NJa> 3. Jos! (YuWHeYL) Priest 
larao iiss 4. Maath (MoHoTH) Priest 
Laalo aia 5. George (GeaWRGIYS) Priest 
Lanao DIO 9TLO 6. Mahadad Gunasaph Priest 
teas y-mLa%o 7. Mutashdad (MuWTaSHDaD) Priest 
faraio unoji.i] 8 Andrew (HaNDReHaWS) Priest 
laaco 200] -] 9. Andrew (HaNDReHaWS) Priest 


[ara 99 10. David (DaWiYD) Priest 


Latitats Laas 11. Moses (MuWSHeH) Priest 
Although, in the expression of these names by Roman let- 


ters, I follow the modern practice of constantly representing 
the fourth vowel-point (+>) by O, and the fifth («) by U, yet I 
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admit that, however convenient this rule may be for its simplicity, 
it is very far from being strictly correct in its application to either 
sign. Thus, for example, it is plain that, upon the first adoption 
of those points, the former must have been pronounced A, instead 
of O, in the second name; and the latter, O, instead of U, in 
the first and third. In the representations, therefore, here made, 
I am to be considered as giving the sounds of the vowel-points, 
in conformity to the mode of reading them at present used, 
without pledging myself to its uniform propriety in every case ; 
and, accordingly, the reader will find that I often deviate from 
it, when expressing the names in the ordinary form. The word 
placed before the first name (and signifying Lord, or My Lord) 
is Now so pointed as to render its final character totally useless:; 
which it obviously could not have been on its first insertion in 
the group, but must have been therein employed as the vowel- 
letter I, to denote the possessive pronoun My. But it deserves 
to be remarked that, wherever this Syriac title of rank occurs 
upon the Monument, it is always written without this appen- 
dage; which yet must have been originally pronounced after 
the word; for otherwise its subsequent introduction would be 
quite unaccountable.*. In like manner the same vowel-letter 
is omitted in the insculpture on the Stone of the term Eipis- 
copo, at the close of the first signature; though the use of 
it, in the expression of this word, according to the older 
method of vocalization, is now so obvious, that it is inserted even 
when, in consequence of the annexation of points, it ceases to 
be wanted. The fourth name is read by Kircher, Mahet; but 
its middle character, when used as a consonant, is not sounded. 
In the Syriac Gospel of Luke the word is pointed as a mono- 
syllable, and if this representation of the matter were correct, it 


* Three stages may be recognized of the vocal termination of this word : 
at first, it was pronounced but not written; next, it was written in consequence 
of its being pronounced; and finally, it continues to be written, though its 
pronunciation has ceased. The same observation applies to several other 
instances of Syriac words ending with vowels. 
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would show that the character denoted by H was here used, 
according to the first mode of vocalization, as the vowel-letter 
A. The vocal punctuation, however, of the Syriac Bible is of 
very little authority; and is, in this mstance, refuted by the 


original Greek, in which the term is written Maa6. Asseman 


has made this name \Zla.%9 (MiYCHoHeYL); and the alte- 


ration, whether it originated with him, or with the early copier 
whom he followed, is, very possibly, correct. From the specimen 
of the characters in the passage at the bottom of Plate III. it 
will be seen that, supposing them a little effaced, the Y and L 
of the latter name might easily be mistaken for the TH of the 
former; and if the letter of CH power was omitted through 
oversight in either the second insculpture, or the engraving of 
the impression taken from it, this would be sufficient to account 
for the entire change. Tor as to the omission of Y after the 
initial M, this is exactly in accordance with the peculiarity ob- 
servable throughout this writing, of a more sparing use of 
vowel-letters or quiescents in it than im modern Syriac. ‘The 
possibility of one of the names in question having been substi- 
tuted by a decipherer in mistake for the other, certainly tells 
not against the genuineness of the Syriac part of the mscription ; 
but does, I must allow, against its distinctness. The disadvan- 
tage, however, thence arising, extends only to a few of the 
signatures; and is wholly removed, by means of the context, 
from the longer series of words forming sentences. Of the 
name in the eighth and ninth places, which I have given exactly 
as it js written in the pointed text of the Syriac Bible, the let- 
ters denoted by H and W do not appear in the fac-simile. The 
leaving out of the former must be attributed to an oversight in 
some quarter or other; but the omission of the latter is only an 
additional mstance of the peculiarity of style to which I wish to 
draw the reader’s attention, and agrees perfectly with the pre- 
valent mode of vocalizing the Syriac words upon the Monument. 
Asseman introduces the letter of SH power before the N in 
the sixth name; and he makes the seventh, eighth, and ninth, 
Mar Adad, Isaac, and Isaac. It is very immaterial which repre- 
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sentation of the matter is preferable; and I should not have 
noticed these discrepancies, did I not feel myself bound in can- 
dour to state every circumstance that in the least detracts from 
the probability of the correctness of either the Syriac writing in 
the fac-simile, or the decipherings of it here adopted. 


THE SECOND ROW. 
lareo cours} 1. Isaac (HiYSHoQ) Priest 
Petats {outs 2. Ehas (HeLiYoH) Priest 


lara [aac 3, Moses (MuWSHeH) Priest 


f 
) 


. Ebedjesus (HéBeDYeSHu WH) 


je 
P 
; 


. Simeon (SHeMHuWN) Priest 


In this row there is a considerable difference between the 
fac-simile and the older copy followed by Asseman ; as he makes 
the first name Acacius, instead of Isaac, adds Johannes, as a 
sixth, to the list, and subjoms to every name Presbyter et 
Monachus. ‘Vhe Syriac word placed by him at the close of 


each of the first three signatures is aaare 9, which means 


and Hermit, or Monk of a solitary order ; bad that annexed to 
the last three is Lz.5 0, signifying and Monk, in the modern 
sense of the term. In the fac-simile there is no vacant space 
between the second and third rows sufficient for the insertion of 
these second designations of office ; and I rather apprehend that 
the early transcriber not only exercised his judgment in cor- 
recting errors of the second insculpture, but also, in the instance 
before us, indulged his fancy by introducing additions into his 
copy of it. ‘The fac-simile, therefore, is, I submit, more to be 
relied on; notwithstanding the mistakes it betrays, which are, 
for the most part, of a very obvious nature. But upon this 
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point, the decision of which is of little consequence, it is open 
to each reader to form his own opinion. The fourth name, 
signifying the servant of Jesus, affords an instance of the inac- 
curacy of the modern vocalization, in leaving the final letter 
unpoimted ; whereas the analogy of the Hebrew original of our 
Saviour’s name, as well as the mode of expressing its Syriac 
pronunciation observed by European writers up to a recent pe- 
riod, shows that the letter in question should be accompanied by 
a sign forthe vowel A. The Syriac punctuation, indeed, as far 
as it can be depended on, only serves to show, that the modern 
pronunciation of the words is very different from the ancient ; 
for it leaves unsounded several terminations, which answer the 
purpose of important grammatical distinctions, and which, con- 
sequently, there can be no doubt, were formerly expressed in 
the speaking as well as in the writing of this language. It may 
be here worth further noticing, that generally, in the pointed 
Syriac MSS., but a small proportion of the syllables are marked 
with vowel-poimts; and that,—what strongly indicates the com- 
paratively recent origin of this species of vocalization,—the 
mode of applying them to Syriac writing does not appear to 
have been completed in its present form till the Polyglott Bibles 
were printed. Upon this subject Michaelis (John David) makes 
the following statement. ‘In codicibus tamen manuscriptis 
plerumque non omnes vocales ponunt, aliquando etiam non nisi 
illis vocibus, que ambigue lectori videri possunt, unicam voca- 
lem aut duas adpmgunt. Verisimile, ex ejusmodi codicibus 
prodiisse versionem Syriacam Bibliorum in Polyglottis editam, 
Gabrielemque Sionitam pleraque puncta addidisse, festinanter 
quidem et sepe male, ut lector ea sapiens sequi non debeat.’”’— 
Grammatica Syriaca, p. 25. 


THE THIRD ROW. 
ior] 1. Aaron (HaHRuWN) 


cn0z_$-2 2. Peter (PeTRoWS) 
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20,] 3. Job (HiYuWB) 

boas 4, Luke (LuWQoH) 
GES 5. Matthew (MaTaY) 

twa) 6. John (YuWHaNoN) 
SOLas taco 7. Sabarjesus (S?BaR YeSHuWH) 
10a 8. Jesudad (YeSHuWHDaD) 
LoaS 9. Luke (LuWQoH) 
POOL AL 0.8 10. Constantine (QuWSTaNTiYNoWS) 

eos 11. Noah (NuWH) 


In the representation of the tenth name in the fac-simile, 
the syllable ¢an is left out by a very obvious oversight. Asse- 
man substitutes Johannes for the third, and also for the last 
of these names; and he interposes Jesu-Eme and Johannes 
between the sixth and seventh. The addition of two names to. 
this, and of one to the preceding list, can, I submit, be accounted 
for by the notion of the early transcriber, that the margin of 
the stone contained the names of exactly seventy persons who 
in succession preached the Gospel in China, from the first en- 
trance of Christians into that country, up to the period of the 
erection of the Monument ;—a notion shown to have been held 
by him, through the description given by his follower of the 
two parts of the Syriac writing: “ quarum altera continet 
nomina septuaginta praconum Evangelii, qui ab anno Christi 
636 Christianam fidem in Sina annunciarunt; altera auctores 
erecti lapidis tempusque designat.”—Biblioth. Orient., Tom. iii. 
Pars ii. p. 542. It is scarcely necessary here to apprize the 
reader, that not the slightest ground for this fanciful conceit js 
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afforded by any part, whether genuine or fabricated, of the 
entire inscription; nor is there, I apprehend, the least reason 
to suppose, that any signatures appear upon the Monument 
except the Christian names of the clergymen of different orders 
who were alive in China at the time of its erection, and the 
offices of such of them as were of higher rank. 


THE FOURTH ROW. 


Ne 1. Joél (YuWHeYL) 
omeas| 2, Isaae (HiYSHoQ) 
AAA 3. Simeon (SHeMHuWN) 

Qcna's 4. Phuses (PHuWSoW) 

Cm een OES 5. Mar Sergius (SaRGiYS) 
ete fet 6. John (YuWHaNoN) 
Wo m.c0,| 7. Isaac (HiYSHoQ) 
won ait wid «8. Mar Sergius (SaRGiYS) 
acs 9. Enos (HaNuWSH) 
as 10. John (YuWHaNoN) 
.cal-sx'co99] 11. Adadsaphas (HaDaDSaPHaHS) 


Asseman’s fourth row agrees with this, except that he thas 
mverted the order of the names, substituted Johannes for Joél, 
and terminated the Syriac for Phuses with the character of Y 
power, instead of that denoted by W. In the last name the second 
Haleph is, in the older method of vocalizing the word, used as 
the vowel-letter A; for otherwise we must double the last syl- 
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lable, and make it PHaHaS ;—an addition which is very un- 
likely to be correct in a denomination which, even without it, 
exceeds the ordinary length. The character, however, appears 
im the same part of the name upon the Stone; and the only 
instance in which there may be observed a rarer use of vowel- 
letters in the representation of this list in the fac-simile than 
here, is in the omission twice of the Y after Mar, in conformity 
with the general remark already made, of its never, in any in- 
stance, bemg found annexed to the designation of this title upon 
the Monument. 


THE FIFTH ROW. 
9 a ~ > ° 
lana Gao, 1. James (YaHQuWB) Priest 


facta’'s nO wis 2. Mar Sergius (SaRGiYS) Priest 


[adamnafia'no and Vicar-Bishop 
[anao COs 3. Haggoai (HaGuWaY) Priest 
Aus Joys aad -aijo and Archdeacon of Gundan City. 
[ara wraXa's 4. Paul (PaWLoWS) Priest 
tarao OS Nan 5. Simeon (SHeMHuWN) Priest 


~ so9| 6. Adam (HoDoM) Priest 
[anado LS 7. Elias (HeLiYoH) Priest 
fone onors} 8. Isaac (HIYSHoQ) Priest 
an cba 9. John (YuWHaNoN) Priest 


. John (YuWHaNoN) Priest 


- Simeon (SHeMHuWN) Priest 


R 
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The third name of this row is probably very imperfect upon 
the extant Stone; since it is so different in the fac-simile, and 
the copy followed by Asseman, that he makes it Gregorius. If 
the word be a corruption of Haggai (by a change of pronun- 
ciation similar to that which took place in the expression ELI, 
which is attested to have been uttered by our Saviour on the 
cross ELOI), then the third of the gutturals of unknown power 
has been here substituted for the first, as its initial character ;— 
an exchange which sometimes occurs in Syriac writing. Asse- 
man subjoins to the title of Vicar-Bishop, at the close of the 


second signature, the specification daca,» , that is, of T'sin- 
stan, or, of China; but it is in favour of the correctness of the 
fac-simile, that there does not appear to be room for this addition, 
in the place where it is represented to be inserted upon the 
Monument. He has also written the denomination of the city 
in the third signature, Cumdam (instead of Gundan); probably 
because the word is so lettered in another part of the inscription. 
But surely two persons intending to express the same Chinese 
name, may be easily conceived to have employed combinations of 
characters differmg no more from each other than the groups in 
question. Except in the three particulars just stated, Asseman’s 
list and that here submitted to the reader exactly agree; and 
they both exhibit a fuller use of vowel-letters than the corres- 
ponding row of the fac-simile, in (exclusively of the word Mar) 
the last syllable of the name of the city mentioned, and in that 
closing the name of Paul in Syriac. For the H in the former 
syllable, which there serves the office of A, and the W in the 
latter, which is used as O, are omitted in the writing upon the 
Monument. 


AE. S kt Rb he 
i A ee 4 yy > i . 
ee? ons, 1. James (YaHQuWB) Priest 


Laelo SOAs as) OY Rbedissus (HeBeDESHU WH) Paes 
' jesus ( : 
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Bs 
F. 


. Jesudad (YeSHuWHDaD) Priest 
o-as! 4. James (YaHQuWB) 
<tva) 5. John (YuWHaNoN) 
eOSf.s0% 6. Shubchalmaran (SHuWBHoHLMoRaN) 


amas G2 7. Mar Joseph (YuWSePH) 


y2s—a 8. Simeon (SHeMHuWN) 
p-i2| 9. Ephraim (HaPHReYM) 
beni] 10. Ananias (HaNaN YoH) 


mania IL. Cyriacus (QuWRYaQuWS) 


00.9 12. Cush (QuWS) 
aso 13. Amiun (HaMYuWN) 


Asseman’s list differs from this in the seventh, tenth, twelfth, 
and thirteenth names, which he makes to be respectively Jacobus, 
Ehas, Cyrus, and Emmanuel. With respect to the twelfth 
name, I have to observe that both Cyrus and Cush, as written 
in the Syriac Bible, begin and end with letters different from 
the iitial and final ones of the group here given; and, conse- 
quently, unless an interchange of cognate letters was practised 
in Syriac writing in other instances besides the case of the gut- 
turals, the name in question is not rightly determined in either 
list. Supposing, in the last name, the little character of Y power 
mserted by mistake of the second insculptor, or of the engraver 
of the fac-simile, this name would turn out to be the Scriptural 


one Amon, with the third guttural of unknown power substituted 
for the first. 


R 2 
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THE SEVENTH ROW. 


Way 1. Gabriel (GaBRiHeY!) 
Sau 2. John (YuWHaNoN) 
awa 3. Simeon (SHeMHuWN) 

moos] 4, Isaac (HiYSHoQ) 
RIO. 5. John (YuWHaNoN) 


Asseman’s list and this one differ only in the third name, | 
which he makes out Salomon. 

The remainder of the Syriac writing under examination 
may be distributed into three divisions; 1. the line along the 
outside of the lower part of the extreme left Chinese column, 
containing the name of the Patriarch of the Nestorians at the 
time of the inscription being made; 2. the line similarly placed 
in reference to the extreme right Chinese column, and giving 
the name of the Pope of China at that time (the former of those 
lines appearing the upper one to the eye of a reader viewing 
them as if they ranged in a horizontal direction) ; 3. the lines 
at the very bottom, under the columns, describing the year 
in which the Monument was erected, the author of its erection, . 
and (as would appear from their names being entered just after 
this account) his more immediate associates in the transaction. 
Under each word is placed its literal translation ; in consequence 
of which arrangement the English must be read in an unusual 
way, viz. from right to left. | 


THE FIRST DIVISION. 


an a 9 994% oy oar | a 4 
Sonntin Gi |Lovals LI LA SOLD 
(HENoN YeSHa WH) Ananjesus} Mar | of the Fathers |the Father | Inthe days of 


Lowe go Lordsots 
the Patriarch | the Catholic 
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In the first syllable of Catholico (a title borrowed from the 
Greek language, and signifying universal Bishop), as this syl- 
lable is engraved in the fac-simile, the character of H power is 
inserted between its two consonants, and is evidently there 
transferred to the office of the vowel-letter A. This is the only 
instance of a word more fully vocalized upon the Monument 
than in Syriac writing after the modern style. The last word of 
the line Asseman closes with the letters denoted by Y and S 
(instead of that equivalent to H), which brings this title nearer 
to its Greek original Patriarches ; but it might obviously as 
well be written with a Syriac as with a foreign termination ; 
and, therefore, I have not adopted the change. 


SECOND DIVISION. 


dAco, 9 Lam al ao Lac aom.s} 3a.90 [iP Soa are pT 
of Tsinstan | and Pope | and Vicar-Bishop | Priest | (HoDoM) Adam 


This line, written throughout as it appears in Asseman’s 
work, differs from its representation in the fac-simile chiefly in 
the second word ; which is therein given Limca, a deacon. 
The correction made in this instance is obviously just; for the 
Vicar-Bishop must have been in full orders. The Syriac imita- 
tion of the Greek term Pappas is written in the fac-simile 
waraals or mista. Of the two final letters of this group, 
which are very indistinct, the first, whether a K or N, seems to 
have been inserted by mistake ; while the second approaches nearer 
in power to the corresponding element of the original word than 
the character which Asseman has put in its place. All, how- 
eyer, that is material to observe here is, that the vowel-letter 
subjoined to this title in the modern way of writing it, does not 
appear upon the Stone. In the last word of the line the medial 
character of N power is left out; but that it should. have been 
inserted, is proved by another form of the same word given ina 
subsequent part of this writing. The reader may perceive that 
the H in the last syllable of this name is diverted from its outs 
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tural use to that of the vowel-letter A; but it is imserted for 
like purpose in the corresponding place in the fac-simile. 


THIRD DIVISION. 


~Jaaso wis Lossy whibo a>alo ass Ria 
Jazedbuzid | Mar|of the Greeks | and two | and ninety | one thousand.| In the year 


No Ies90-99 Laanmnaliaro WARS 
a city of | ofCumdan | and Vicar-Bishop | Priest | (YaZDéBuW ZiYD) 


from | Priest | (MiYLiYS) Millosius | in soul i one eae bil | son of | royalty 


prot’ Vaca ioc Ib ieispass WN 
erected | ToHHuWRiYs TaHN) of Tachuristan | acity | (BoLoH) Balach 


20223 mLa4i5+9 os char lalo» lis RS 
of our Saviour | his dispensation {in e | 2 which are written] of stone| this tablet 
Lota, LaS® Lod) | Worshs OTILOJOL_DO 
of the Tsinians. | the kings | unto | of our fathers | and their preaching 
Jaana malian ~IOD9Jo ws Lama pl 
Vicar-Bishop | (YaZDéBu W ZiY D) Jazedbuzid |son of |Deacon|(HoDoM) Adam 


laanmalaro lanan en WOR. wis 
and Vicar-Bishop | Priest , | (SaRGiYS | Sergius | Mar 


tats Oa 

Priest | (SéBaRYeSHuWH) Sabarjesus 
030 ww 2 s\'o! falta NO ES 
and head of | and Archdeacon | Priest | (GaBRiHeYL) Gabriel 


NETS [9043 The 
and of Sarag | of Cumdan | the Chara 
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Of the three foregomg divisions, the translation, when di- 
vested of the Syriac idiom, is as follows :—Jn the days of the 
Kather of Fathers, Mar Ananjesus, the Catholic, and Patri- 
arch ;—when Adam, Priest, was Vicar-Bishop and Pope of 
China ;—in the year one thousand and ninety and two of the 
era of the Greeks, Mar Jazedbuzid, Priest and Vicar-Bishop 
of Cumdan, the metropolis,—son of (may his soul rest in 
peace !)* Millesius, a priest from Balach, a city of Tachuristan, 
—erected this marble tablet, on which ts inscribed an account 
of the dispensation of our Saviour and of the preaching of our 
Jathers before the successive kings of the Chinese.—Adam, 
Deacon, son of Jazedbuzid, the Vicar-Bishop—Mar Ser- 
gius, Priest and Vicar-Bishop.— Sabarjesus, Priest.—Gabriel, 
Priest, Archdeacon, and Head, of the Church of Cumdan and 
Sarag. 

I have given the original of this passage exactly as it is 
written by Asseman, with the exception of the last syllable of 
the Syriac for Patriarch (in which, as already observed, I saw 
no reason for deviating from the fac-simile), and of his punctua- 
tion of tas, which he has vocalized as if only a smgle king 
of the Chinese was spoken of; whereas, surely, the preceding 
words,—‘“ the preaching of our fathers,”—naturally refer to a 
longer space of time than that of a single reign. I admit that 
the two points which are sometimes employed in the original to 
distmguish the number of an ambiguous word, do not appear 
over this one; but neither is the point which serves to distin- 
guish the D from the R, always there inserted; and, what is 


* From the brevity of the original it is impossible to determine whether, 
in the part of it here referred to, there be expressed an opinion, or a prayer, with 
respect to the state of the departed soul. 

> If we look to the characters for D and R in the specimen of Syriac 
writing at the bottom of Plate III. they will serve to show us how the modern 
Syriac letters of those powers were derived from the equivalent Hebrew ones. 
The two characters in question in the Hebrew writing, viz. J and ™, are very 
like each other ; in consequence of which in the older Syriac it became neces- 
sary to distinguish them by a diacritical point into > and 4; and thence again 
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worse, when it does occur, it is, at least once, put wrongly. ‘The 
omission, therefore, in question, has no weight in opposition to 
the sense which is plainly suggested by the context in this 
place. Accordingly it is to be observed, that the Jesuits, under 
whose instructions the Chinese part of the inscription was 
framed, must (as is obvious from the tenor of that part) have 
read the group of letters just specified the same way as I do, 
and understood the term it denotes to be used in the plural 
number. 

On the other hand an exact copy, taken from the fac-simile, of 
the principal part of the above passage may be seen engravedat the 
bottom of Plate U11.; and from these different modes of writing 
the very same train of words it will be observed that Asseman, 
or the transcriber he follows, has made two corrections of the 
text ; and that both of them are obviously just. The first is his 
substitution of BaR (that is, son of), instead of MaR (a title of 
rank), before the dead man’s name ;—a change which is indis- 
pensably required by the context; and, as the greater part of 
the two letters here confounded are the same in this writing, if 
the remaining part of the right one be supposed to have been 
effaced upon the original Stone, the mistake is easily accounted 
for. ‘The second is his adopting {alos (ef stone) m place of 
tala (the Pope, with a Syriac imstead of a Greek termination 
to the title); which correction is equally called for by the sense 
of the passage; while the similarity of the initial letters and the 
identity of the rest serve to show how the one word may have 
been mistaken for the other; all that is further necessary to 
conceive the cause of the occurrence being the supposition of 
the prefix (9) having been omitted through an oversight. 


ea . a 


_ this point, in its two different positions, became a constituent part of the two, 
as written in the modern Syriac, to wit yand 5. The derivation, indeed, of 
the Syriac alphabet from the Hebrew system is obvious from the identity of 
the names, the powers, and the order of their correspondent elements; but it 
is satisfactory to trace this connexion also in the shapes of some of the letters 
(however different now from each other) by means of an intermediate species 
of writing. 
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But my chief object in laying before the reader a specimen 
of the Syriac writing upon the Monument, is to enable him to 
form his own judgment upon the difference of the vocalization 
by letters in this writing and in modern Syriac. If, then, he 
should take the trouble of comparing word by word the two 
representations of the same sentences, he will find the following 
vowel-letters used by Asseman (that is, supposing his text to be 
read without points; for, otherwise, those same letters must be 
looked on as quiescents, or as useless supernumeraries), omitted 
in the adduced sample of the monumental style. There is in 
this sample no Y subjoined to the Syriac title of rank, placed 
before the name of the Vicar-Bishop who erected the Monu- 
ment. ‘The Y is, in like manner, omitted in the Syriac for 
tranquil, and the word is sumply written with the two conso- 
nants NH. Again, the H which serves the office of the 
vowel-letter A in the last syllable of Cumdan is here left out ; 
and above all, in the writing of the name Tachuristan upon 
the Monument, there are no less than three vowel-letters omitted ; 
the H which expresses an open A in its first syllable; the Y 
standing for the vowel I in the third syllable; and the H de- 
noting a close A in the last syllable. But while the writing ou 
the Monument is thus proved, beyond a doubt, to have a smaller 
proportion of vowel-letters than modern Syriac, I must add that 
it had a far greater one than the Hebrew text of the Bible; in 
which, on account of the scrupulous care that has, for many ages, 
prevailed among the Jews, to avoid all changes of its spelling, 
the several groups of letters are presented to us in very nearly 
the same state as when they were first vocalized. The mul- 
titude of Scriptural names upon the Stone renders it very easy 
to make the second comparison in question. For instance, we 
find Joél and Gabriel written in the fac-simile with a Y between 
the last two consonants to denote the vowel E; but the final 
syllable of those names is never vocalized in the original un- 
pointed Hebrew. Thus again, Jsaac is written in the Hebrew 
text without a smgle vowel, while, on the other hand, its initial 
Y is changed upon the Monument into the vowel I, by the cir- 
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cumstance of the guttural, H, being prefixed to it; and, in like 
manner, the appellation Noah always appears in the Hebrew 
without any vowel-letter, while, on the contrary, in the desig- 
nation of this name upon the Stone, W is inserted between its 
two consonants to express O. It is unnecessary to detain the 
reader by dwelling any: further on this kind of proof; and I 
shall close the illustration of the subject now submitted to his 
consideration, with a single remark. Whether the cause I assign 
for the phenomenon be admitted or not, the fact itself is incon- 
testible, that, the older any Shemitic work is, or rather, the 
older any copy of such work may be (always excepting the 
Hebrew Bible, in which, for the reason already stated, the voca- 
lization has remained stationary), the more sparingly will it in 
general be found vocalized. A paucity of vowel-letters, there- 
fore, in any specimen of such writing, affords a very strong 
indication of its antiquity ; and this mdication certainly is pre- 
sented to our notice in a conspicuous manner in the lines under 
examination. 

If from the peculiar style of writing the words, we transfer 
our attention to the substance of the Syriac narrative, there are 
two circumstances worth noticing in it, as corroborative of the 
genuineness of this portion of the record. In the first place, we 
may observe, that mention is made of two of the persons engaged 
in the erection of the Monument, being the sons of clergymen, 
and of one of them bemg even the son of a Vicar-Bishop. 
Most assuredly, if the Jesuits,—who showed such an eagerness 
to derive, from the accident of the discovery of this Stone, some 
sanction of ancient Christian practice for the modern tenets of 
the Church of Rome,—had fabricated the Syriac part of the 
inscription, they would not have inserted in it a fact which is 
directly opposed, in a very important particular, to the truth of 
their representations. In the second place, there is a discrepance 
between the two modes of dating this document, which bears 
exactly the same way. ‘he Monument, it is stated, was erected 
in the year of the era of the Seleucid 1092, that is, in some 
part of the space of twelve months, commencing with the first 
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of October, in the year of our era 780; and it is also stated in 
the same writing, that the work was executed while Ananjesus 
was Patriarch and Head of the Nestorian Church. But this 
Patriarch died in the year of our Lord 778, as Asseman proves 
from the testimony of several writers (see Bibliothec. Orient., 
Tom. ii. p. 432, and Tom. iii. Pars i. pp. 156 and 616). Now 
the discrepance here betrayed, only serves to show that the 
authors of the inscription did not hear of the death of their 
Patriarch till above two years after it happened ;—a delay 
which can easily be accounted for by the great distance of 
Bagdad, the then residence of the Nestorian Patriarchs, from 
China; by the disturbed state of the intervening countries ; 
and by the difficulties of travelling over deserts, and through 
districts inhabited by savages. But surely the inventor of a 
story, who had in after times inquired into the history of those 
Patriarchs, in order to give a greater air of truth to his fabrica- 
tion, by recording in it which of them presided over the Nes- 
torian Church at the period in question, would never have 
thought of inserting a wrong name for the purpose. Upon the 
whole, then, the authenticity of the Syriac part of the inscription 
is, I submit, quite beyond the reach of any rational doubt. 
From what has now been laid before the reader it follows, 
to a certainty, that a large and influential body of Christians 
were resident in China in the year of our era 780; and nearly 
to a certainty, that Christianity then was, and had been for at 
least some generations before, the established religion of the 
state. Yet not a word is to be found upon this subject in the 
Chinese records ; and it is admitted even by Kircher, that, had 
it not been for the discovery of the Sino-Syriac Monument, no 
trace would have remained of the former existence of this 
branch of the Nestorian Church. The following is his testi- 
mony to this effect. “ Colligitur autem ex hoc Monumento, 
primo Legis Christiane in Regnum Sinicum, que ante mille 
eirciter annos contigit, introductio; item quanto cum honore et 
veneratione ab Imperatoribus ea fuerit recepta ; quomodo et per 
 quantas provincias fuerit promulgata; quantum, 150 annis qui- 
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bus maximeé floruit, fuerit dilatata: quales denique persecutiones 
bis sustinuerit ; ita iis paulatim suppressa ut, msi ejus in hoc 
Monumento remansisset notitia, nulla ejus vestigia amplius 
superessent.’’— Chin. Ilustr. p.34. In fact, when the mandarins 
were apprized, through this Monument, of the early existence of 
a Christian Church in their country, they could not venture to 
modify their annals according to the information thus acquired ; 
because those annals were already in the hands of Europeans, 
aud, therefore, any fraudulent alteration of them, then made, 
would have been inevitably detected. Hence it is, that the true 
state of the matter has been, in this instance, exposed to our 
view ; and we have, in the case before us, as strong an illustra- 
tion as can be conceived, of the absolute impossibility of pre- 
serving history by means of any system of ideagraphic writing. 
If the framers of the boasted records which now pass for the 
ancient annals of China, had any conception that a Christian 
Church once flourished in that empire, they might, indeed, be 
expected to misrepresent the nature of the religion it taught, 
and the conduct of its members; but assuredly they could not 
have suppressed all mention of the important changes which 
must have taken place, when this religion became the professed 
creed of their sovereigns, and afterwards when it was wholly sub- 
verted and extirpated from their country. These considerations 
lead us irresistibly to the conclusion, that all that is real im the 
history of China which is at present in the hands of the public, 
is made up of events, which, however far they may have been 
thrown back into the regions of an imaginary antiquity, must 
have actually occurred since the close of the eighth century. 
This, however, is a point to which, after a more direct investi- 
gation of the imperfections of Chinese literature, their causes 
and effects, m some of the subsequent chapters, I shall again 
advert; and will here confine myself to two remarks deduced 
from the foregoing examination. First, from the style and 
substance of the Syriac record, it would appear that China was 
not at all a country of the same rank and importance in the 
eighth century as at present; its sovereigns are therein called, 
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not emperors, but kings; and the immediate national head of 
the Church established in that land, is stated to be only a Vicar- 
Bishop. Secondly, the ancient use of Syriac writing in China 
accounts for the property of the Chinese graphic system, that 
its ingredients are to be read from right to left ;--a rule which 
holds, not only in regard to the characters in the horizontal lines 
m which shorter sentences are written, but also with respect to 
the columns of longer documents. Each column, indeed, is to 
be read from top to bottom, but the different columns are to be 
taken in the order which has been just specified. If it should 
occur to the reader, that the arrangement in question may have 
originated with the Chinese themselves, I do not deny the possi- 
bility of this having been the case; but where, as shall be farther 
on shown, they have borrowed so much from foreign writing in 
other instances, it appears more likely that they derived this 
property also from without. At all events, they have retained 
no other distinctive vestige of a system of writing with which a 
large proportion of their learned men must have been, in former 
times, well acquainted. Here, then, we have a very striking 
instance laid before us, of the destructive influence upon alpha- 
betic writing which a long prevalence of ideagraphic practice 
inevitably produces ; and in farther confirmation of this fact, it 
may be observed, respecting the nations surrounding China, 
that the closer the intercourse is which any of them holds with 
the celestial empire, and the deeper it is immersed in the vortex 
of Chinese ideagrams, the more imperfect and confused becomes 
the use it makes of letters. So far is it from being the case, 
that hieroglyphic writing could ever have led to the discovery 
of an alphabet, and so completely is this fanciful assumption 
refuted by actual experience. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ON THE ADVANCE OF ALPHABETIC AND RETREAT OF IDEAGRA- 
PHIC WRITING IN EASTERN DIRECTIONS THROUGH ASIA. 


DIFFUSION OF THE SYRIAC WRITING THROUGH TARTARY AND CHINA— 
NO REASON TO SUPPOSE THE TARTARS HAD AN OLDER ALPHABET 
OF THEIR OWN INVENTION—ABSURD ORIGIN ASSIGNED FOR THE 
COREAN ALPHABET—MIXED SHEMITIC AND TIBETAN ORIGIN OF THE 
COREAN ALPHABET—WIDELY EXTENDED RANGE OF THE SANSCRIT 
SYSTEM—-EXCEPTIONS TO THE GENERAL ROUTES OF THE PRINCI- 
PAL ALPHABETS—-PROGRESS OF SANSCRIT DERIVATIVES THROUGH 
THE INDO-CHINESE NATIONS—-EFFECT OF IDEAGRAPHIC PRACTICE 
UPON ALPHABETIC WRITING. 


Wuen, by the violent dissensions between Christians which 
prevailed m the fifth century of our era, the Nestorians were 
driven from their homes, great multitudes of that sect found an 
asylum in Persia. Having secured a permanent establishment 
im that country, they thence rapidly propagated their religion, 
and, with it, the Syriac system of letters, through the wide ex- 
tended regions of ‘Tartary, so that they reached even China, 
through this route, at a very early period. The alphabetic part 
of the monumental mscription examined in the last chapter, 
proves, to a certainty, that a considerable body of the Chinese 
professed the Nestorian creed in the year 780; that they had 
been converted to that faith for at least some generations before 
(the ideagraphic part states 146 years before, but upon that part 
not the least dependance can be placed); that they received a 
portion of their clergy from Tachuristan, which is either in- 
cluded in, or bordering on Turchestan, a district of Eastern Tar- 
tary; and that they acknowledged the Nestorian Patriarch in 
Persia as the head of their Church. Asseman adduces the tes- 
timony of Syriac writers to the conversion of the Turks, and 
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even of the Chinese, at very nearly as early a date as that above 
specified ; as will be seen from the following extracts. ‘‘ Mares 
in historia Patriarcharum Nestorianorum testatur, 2 Timotheo 
Patriarcha, qui ab anno 778 ad annum 820 Nestorianum gregem 
rexit, ad Christianam fidem adductum fuisse Chakanum, seu 
Regem, Turcorum cum alis nonnullis regibus....... Porro 
quod de regibus ‘Turcorum a ‘Timotheo ad fidem Christianam 
vocatis ex Mari supra notavi; id Thomas Margensis in historia 
monastica (Tom. ii. p. 490) confirmat, ubi Subchaljesum, Ja- 
ballaham, et Kardagum scribit ab eodem ‘Timotheo ad Gelas et 
Dailamitas predicandi Evangelii causa missos, inde ad extremos 
Orientis fines, hoc est, in Turchestanam et Chatajam penetrasse, 
usque regionibus nonnullos episcopos imstituisse, quos supra 
memoravi.”—Bibliothec. Orient., Tom. iii. Pars ii. pp. 482-3. 
The country here called Chataja is the northern part of China; 
and ‘Timothy, Patriarch of the Nestorians, was successor of the 
Ananjesus (the second) who is mentioned in the Sino-Syriac 
record. ‘That the allusion made by the Syriac writers to the 
establishment of a branch of the Nestorian Church in the celes- 
tial empire, should be so vague, and that they should trace its 
existence in that country no earlier than to the termination of 
the period at which the record in question closes, can not be 
wondered at, when we take into consideration how very imper- 
fectly the communication was kept up between the Christians 
in China and those in central Asia;—a circumstance strongly 
evinced by the anachronism, committed by the former party, 
which has been already noticed and accounted for. ‘The de- 
fects, however, of the Syriac histories in reference to the pomt 
before us, are compensated by the genuine part of the narrative 
found upon the above-mentioned Monument; which renders 
the fact quite unquestionable, that, along with Christianity, 
alphabetic writing had made its way through ‘Tartary into 
China long before the end of the eighth century. 

The part of the foregoing proposition which regards Tar- 
tary, is admitted by even the most ardent advocates for the 
independent invention of alphabets, and, among others, by M. 
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Abel-Remusat, late Professor of Chinese in the Royal College 
at Paris; although he endeavours to evade the bearing of it 
against his favourite theory, by as curious and unfounded an 
assumption as can easily be imagined. In an elaborate work of 
his upon the subject, which he entitled Recherches sur les 
Langues Tartares, the Shemitic origin of the alphabets now 
actually in use among the western, the central, and the eastern 
tribes of the Tartar nation, is stated as follows. “II est naturel 
de commencer ces Recherches sur les langues des ‘Yartares, par 
Pexamen d’un objet qui est commun a presques toutes ; je veux 
parler de Valphabet usité chez tous les Turks orientaux, chez 
tous les Mongols et chez les Mandchous. Cet alphabet, que 
ces derniers ont emprunté des Mongols, et que ceux-ci avoient 
recu des Ouigours, est regardé généralement comme ayant été 
formé d’aprés alphabet Syriaque, et porté dans la Tartarie par 
les missionnaires nestoriens. Rien ne paroit plus vraisemblable 
que cette origine, qui est établie sur l’autorite de tous ceux qui 
ont approfondi la matiere.”’—p. 29." “ L’alphabet Mongol, qui 
a ete forme d’ aprés celui des Turks-Ouigours, et qui a donné 
naissance 4 celui des Mandchous, tient pour plusieurs points le 
milieu entre l’un et l’autre, et l’on n’auroit presque pas besoin 
du témomage de l’histoire pour étre assuré qu’il a été imité du 
premier et qu’il a servi de base au second.’—p. 31. “J'ai dit, 
en commencant le chapitre précédent, que l’alphabet Syro-tartare 
etoit a present le seul qui fit usite chez les Mongols, les Turks: 
orientaux et les Mandchoux ; de sorte qu’en exceptant les Tibe- 
tains, il est vrai de dire que tous les Tartares qui connoissent 
Pécriture, font usage d’un systéme alphabétique d’origine occi- 
dentale, plus ou moins altéré seulement et modifié suivant la 
différence des langues, celle des prononciations, et quelques 


a anneeeaene onto oe 


——— 


* Among the authorities to which he here refers in a note, is that of the 
late M. Klaproth, an equally strenuous supporter of the independent origin of 
alphabets. His reference upon the point is as follows: « Deshauterayes, 
Encyclop. élém. Disertat. sur le Mandchou.—M. Langlés, Alphabet Mand- 
chou, 2°. édition, pp. xviii. et xix,—M. de Klaproth, Abhandlung, &c., p. 89. 
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autres circonstances particuli¢res : mais les documens historiques 
que les Chinois nous ont conserves sur les nations qui ont régné 
dans la Tartarie, quelque insuffisans qw’ils puissent étre, nous 
apprennent qu’a différentes époques, différens modes de commu- 
nications pour les pensées ont été mis en usage.” —p. 64. 

The hypothesis alluded to in the concluding part of the last 
extract, and by which our author endeavoured to weaken the 
force of the admission previously made by hin, is to the follow- 
img effect: that although the Tartars at present employ systems 
of writing derived more or less immediately from the Syriac 
method, yet they formerly had national alphabets of their own 
vention, which they subsequently abandoned (he does not ex- 
plain how or why) for a foreign one. To establish this very 
strange position would appear to be the main object of his 
work, and in proof of it he adduces a great number of passages 
from Chinese historians, in which it is asserted of various Tartar 
tribes, that in ancient times they derived their several modes of 
writing from the Chinese ;—a point which may be readily ad- 
mitted, even without the support of any historic testimony, 
since it is exactly consonant to what is observable at this day ; 
namely, that the nations bordering on China, which are all, in a 
greater or less degree, under the control of its government, 
must, in holding communication with the celestial empire, make 
use of the Chinese characters; and as part of the writing at 
present used by them is confessedly derived from this source, 
sO, it is obvious, the whole of it may have been, at an earlier 
date. But, to confine our view to the Tartars; granting that 
their tribes had formerly been taught to write by the Chinese, 
surely this concession would prove,—not that their ancient wri- 
ting was alphabetic, but the very reverse,—that being of the 
same nature as that of their instructors, it must have been idea- 
graphic. ‘Thus the principal part of the Professor’s argument 
makes directly against his fanciful tenet; and the ‘remainder of 
it certainly gives him no support. What he therein relies on, 
are, first, statements of the Chinese historians, that the Tartars 
made great alterations in the characters they got from China,— 
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just as if they could not change the shape of those ideagrams 
without also changing their general nature and mode of bemg 
significant ;—and secondly, his own arbitrary interpretations of 
obscure passages,—interpretations, which even if they were cor- 
rect, would not make out the point he wished to establish, and 
the imagined bearing of which is, besides, plainly refuted by 
circumstances mentioned by himself. 

To expose the shifts to which those authors are reduced who 
maintain the original invention of alphabets by man, I shall here 
give, as a sample of the argument above described, the Pro- 
fessor’s application of it to the case of two Tartar tribes imme- 
diately bordermg on Corea; which are called by the Chinese 
writers, one of them the Liao or Khi-tan, and the other, the 
Kin or Niu-tchin tribe, and which speaking nearly the same 
language, he supposes to have anciently made use of the same 
alphabetic writing, invented by the former of them. Of a 
Chinese passage, relative to this writing, he gives us the fol- 
lowing translation. “ A-pao-ki (le fondateur de la dynastie 
des Liao ou Khi-tan), avoit a son service un fort grand nombre 
de Chinois; ces Chinois lui enseignérent, en partie, Pusage de 
ces caractéres nommeés /2, qui s’emploient dans les tribunaux. 
On y fit des additions et des altérations considérables, et on en 
composa plusieurs milliers de caractéres, qui servirent a rem- 
placer les morceaux de bois employés jusqu’ alors pour les 
conventions et les contrats.’—p. 77. Upon this, his learned 
commentary runs in the following strain: “ Maintenant cette 
écriture Khi-tan, ou Niu-tchin, se composoit-elle seulement 
d’un certain nombre de caractéres empruntes aux Chinois, et 
pris dans leur sens symbolique, ou d’élémens detaches de ces 
mémes caractéres et restreints 4 un usage syllabique ou alpha- 
‘betique? La premiere supposition n’est guére probable. Si 
les choses eussent été ainsi, les Chinois se seroient contentés de 
dire, comme ils le remarquent en d’autres circonstances, que ces 
Tartares s’addonneérent a l’étude des caractéres ; mais pour les 
deux nations dont il s’agit, ils emploient les mots tchz ou tso, 
qui sienifient faire ou fabriquer. Ils disent qu’on fit un choix, 
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stouan, parmi les caractéres Chinois, de ceua qui pouvorent 
conven d la langue Tartare : qu’on y fit des additions, 
thseng, et des altérations ou changemens considérables, sen ; 
qu’on en composa plusieurs milliers, ce qui designe évidemment 
un syllabaire ;—” p. 79. It is unnecessary to proceed farther 
in this very ingenious tissue of learning and argumentation. 
Exclusively of other considerations which have been already 
noticed, the bare statement at the close of the last extract, that 
the system in question consisted of several thousand characters, 
is sufficient to prove that it could not be a syllabary; in spite of 
all the profound criticisms, previously urged, to give some 
colour of probability to the supposition of its being one. Our 
author himself, indeed, elsewhere admits, as I shall, farther on, - 
have occasion to show, its being an essential property of this 
speeies of alphabet, that it should be confined to a limited num- 
ber of signs. 

The collection of several thousand Chinese symbols which 
have, in the convincing manner above described, been demon- 
strated not to be symbols or ideagrams at all, but phonetic 
signs, turns out eventually, it seems, to be the Corean alphabet ; 
and we have thus laid before us the independent origin which 
M. Abel-Remusat prided himself on having established for that 
alphabet. The species of proof which he has brought to bear 
upon this point, with fully as much propriety and force as he 
has displayed upon other occasions, is what the logicians call an 
argumentum per exclusiones. Having shown, very satisfac- 
torily of course, that the alphabet in question could not have 


i alam eck Soe pan ae ee ATS ea NY Ae Mi ea Ali ba dad Dn iad sal 


* The words above marked in Italics involve a contradiction; for, in order 
to represent the Tartar invention as completely independent, from its very 
source, the Chinese characters from which it is derived are at first stated to be 
symbolic, that is, ideagraphic, and, consequently, not adapted to any one lan- 
guage more than another. Now, however, to help out the argument, several 
thousands of those characters wholly change their nature; they, under the 
magic touch of our Professor, most surprizingly and, indeed, inexplicably, be- 
come all at once phonetic, and suited to the expression of such articulate sounds 
as occur in a particular dialect of the Tartar language. 
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sprung from the east, or the west, or the south, it remains that 
it must have come from the north; but the Khi-tan and the 
Miu-tchin tribes of Tartars lived to the north of Corea; ergo, &c. 
The concluding part of this decisive argument is given by him 
in the following terms. ‘TI reste enfin le nord de la Coree, 
d’ou l’usage de l'alphabet a pu étre apporté dans cette contrée, 
et c’est précisement 1a le pays des Khi-tan et des Miu-tchin. 
On peut done croire, avec toute espéce de vraisemblance, que 
dans le XI°. ou le XII. siécle, lorsque les Tartares orientaux 
exercoient leur domination sur toute la presqu’ ile de Corée, les 
lettres inventées par ces Tartares ont passé chez leurs sujets,—" 
p. 84. “Enfin, Videntité des écritures Khi-tan et Coréenne 
me semble une hypothése que tout fortifie, et que rien ne con- 
tredit,—” p.85. There is a trifling circumstance which our 
logician appears to have, in this instance, overlooked ; namely, 
his previous admission that the Tartars formed their present 
alphabets after the model of that employed by Nestorian re- 
fugees, who, it is well ascertained, carried the Gospel to the 
very eastern extremity of Tartary long before the time’ here 
specified. After all, then, his proof of the Chinese origin of 
the Corean alphabet extends only to very subordinate proper- 
ties of its letters; while their phonetic use, it is obvious even 
upon his own showing, may have been derived from observation 
of a similar applicatiou of characters in a system of Shemitic 
descent. 

There is another link in this chain of conclusive reasoning, 
which, perhaps, some may look upon as not rivetted with suffi- 
cient firmness. In the Professor’s process of identifying the 
two systems compared with each other, a small difference in the 
number of characters in each seems to have escaped his notice. 
He does not, indeed, himself appear to have been quite decided 
as to how many letters the Corean alphabet contains: for, in the 
work of his from which I have been hitherto quoting, he makes 
it consist of nine vowels and fifteen consonants (“elle est véri- 
tablement alphabétique, et se compose de neuf voyelles et de 
quinze consonnes,—’’ p. 81); whereas, im an essay read by him at 
a meeting of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres in 
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Paris, the very year that this was published, though he in- 
creases the whole number of signs, he allows but seven vowel- 
letters to the system. “ L’alphabet Coréen se compose en 
réalite de sept signes pour les voyelles, et de quinze pour les 
consonnes : mais les combinaisons des uns et des autres donnent 
naissance a un syllabaire composé de plusieurs centaines de 
signes.” —Mémoires de I’ Institut, Academie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, tom. viii. p.57. But even though we should 
take the representation of this alphabet, which is most favourable 
to the identification that our author’s argument required, it is 
still difficult to conceive how two systems, one of which con- 
tained several thousand signs, and the other, at most, only several 
hundred, could be the same. 

In the above-mentioned essay M. Abel-Rémusat refers with 
apparent self-satisfaction, to the proof which has been now ana- 
lysed; he does not, however, again enter into particulars, but 
expresses himself rather more confidently than before, in the fol- 
lowing terms: “ Dans un autre ouvrage (Recherches sur les 
langues Tartares, tom. i.* ch. iii.), j’ai taché, par des raisons 
que je ne déduirai pas ici, de faire voir que cet alphabet Coréen 
n’étoit autre chose que celui que les Khi-tan avoient inventé 
en décomposant les caractéres Chinois, —’ p. 56. And he 
closes the essay with this triumphant conclusion: “ Ainsi, sans 
prendre parti sur les questions qui peuvent avoir rapport aux 
alphabets occidentaux, a leur origine qu’on a pu supposer com- 
mune et reporter a Pécriture hiéroglyphique, il est certain 
[quoi?] que lalphabet a été inventé, du moins une autre fois, 
dans I’ Asie orientale, et que le signes qui composent celui qu’on 
a adopté, ont été tirés, 4 travers diverses transformations, des 
élémens d’une ecriture figurative, dont la destination primitive 
étoit de peindre des idées sans l’entremise des sons.”—p. 59. 
The confidence with which it is here asserted that the Corean 
alphabet is ¢o a certainty derived from the ideagraphic characters 


* The second volume of this work never made its gs pea. ; the first was 


published at Paris in the year 1820. 
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of the Chinese, is very amusing. But as this is the Asiatic 
alphabet most relied on for affording an example and proof of 
the independent invention of such writing, the failure, in its 
case, may serve to show us how to judge of the attempts to make 
out a similar origin for any of the rest of them. With respect 
to the hieroglyphic origin here attributed to the Hebrew alpha- 
bet, and thence to all those of Europe, the reader has, I trust, 
been satisfied of the fallacy of this assumption by what has been 
advanced in the first chapter, or, at all events, in my first volume, 
where the subject has been more fully discussed. 

Having exposed the utter futility of the effort to deduce the 
Corean alphabet from Chinese ideagrams, or writing of human 
imvention, I shall now proceed to unfold what I conceive to be 
the real origin of this alphabet; and hope to satisfy the reader 
that it is sprung from the same Shemitic source as the ‘Tartar sys- 
tems previously noticed, though considerably modified by that 
of another tribe of the nation, the Tartars of Tibet. If, then, 
he will look tothe lower part of Plate II. he will there see the 
Corean consonants arranged in the rows marked 1 and 2,’ with 
the vowels in that marked 3; and over the row No. 1, the 
Tibetan models of the first six* letters of the system, also the 
Syriac prototype of the eighth. ‘The Tibetan characters are 
copied from the Alphabetum Trbetanum of P. Georgi, an 
Italian author; while those of the Corean alphabet are taken 
from a French work by M. Klaproth, entitled Apercu Général 
des Trois Royaumes (being the translation of a Japanese de- 
scription of Corea) ; the expressions, therefore, in Roman letters, 
of the powers of the two sets of characters, must be understood 
to be read m different ways; those appropriated to the former 


* The Corean characters for M and B having the same shape, are reckoned 
the same letter. But, if on account of the difference of their powers, as well 
as the difference of the originals to which they are respectively traceable, they 
be viewed as different letters, it may then be stated, that there are nine simple 
consonants in this system, and that seven of the nine are formed in imitation of 
Tibetan models. ) 
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set, according to the Italian pronunciation, and those of the 
latter, according to the French one. The marks placed by 
M. Klaproth over the powers he has assigned to three of the 
compound consonants of the Corean system, are intended to de- 
note that they are aspirated; and they are so, I presume, in 
some peculiar way, or he would have represented them by the 
combinations KH, TH, PH. In the arrangement of the con- 
sonants I have followed exactly the order he has given them, 
though I have placed in a second line those of complex shapes 
and powers, under their simpler elements. With respect to the 
Tibetan characters, I have not ventured upon any alteration, 
except putting the right side uppermost of that over the Corean 
L, to point out more clearly the connexion of those two. Even 
from the consideration of this single pair of letters, a near rela- 
tionship between the systems to which they belong, might be 
fairly inferred; but as the great majority of the simple conso- 
nants of the Corean alphabet bear so close a resemblance to the 
Tibetan syllabic signs of corresponding powers, to suppose them 
unconnected with each other in their formation, would be a 
gross absurdity, and is evidently quite inadmissible. There is, 
I allow, but one of the letters in their present form, that can be 
referred to a Syriac original; but still the agreement between 
these holds in so many and such striking peculiarities, that the 
Shemitic descent of the system is thereby, I submit, irresistibly 
forced upon our conviction. Of the pair in question, the Corean 
character is shown, by the compound one underneath, which is 
obviously derived from it, to have been originally a guttural 
letter; but it is at present used without any power at the be- 
ginning of a syllable, causing no alteration in the pronunciation 
of the vowel to which it is prefixed; while, on the other hand, 
when placed at the end of a syllable, it is uttered with the articu- 
lation expressed by NG. Now, in regard to all these strange 
particulars, the letter of H power in the older Shemitic systems 
is employed in precisely the same way ; while, in point of shape, 
it has the oval form I have assigned to it, in the Mendzan 
Syriac and the Abyssinian alphabets, also in ancient specimens 
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(found in inscriptions, or on coins) of Hebrew, Samaritan, and 
Pheenician writing. In the modern editions of the Samaritan 
text of the Bible this letter is prmted with the form of a tri- 
angle ; between which and the oval figure the Corean letter 1s 
intermediate in shape, as well as in age. 

Although this curious system is capable of bemg employed 
as a superior alphabet, or one consisting of consonants and 
vowels, yet it is not so used and learned by the Coreans; and 
even M. Klaproth calls it “ Alphabet et syl/abaire Coreen.” 
In his anxiety, indeed, to represent this syllabary in the most 
favourable light, he has drawn it out in a regular manner, Just 
as any other person could, who had a clear conception of the 
distinction between consonants and syllables, and who, conse- 
quently, did not stand in want of it in its syllabic form; but the 
Japanese work he has translated, afforded him direct evidence 
that it is not at all so arranged by the Coreans; m consequence 
of which his Table of the system is not worth copymg, and I 
shall confine myself to his written description of it. In a note 
upon a passage of this translation he observes as follows :— 
“Ici Poriginal offre une série de groupes syllabiques Coréens, 
disposés d’aprés l’ordre de I’ Lrofa, ou syllabaire Japonais.* Ce 
tableau ne donnant nullement une idée exacte des élemens et 
du systéme de l’écriture Coréenne, je l’ai supprimé et remplace 
par le véritable alphabet et le syllabaire de cette nation.” Les 
Coreens avaient d’abord adopté Vécriture idéographique des 


* The letters of the Japanese syllabary, as will be seen in a subsequent 
chapter, are jumbled together in the most confused manner, without any dis- 
tinction between such of them as denote syllables, and those which stand for 
yet simpler elements of articulate sound. 

> The Japanese author and his European translator are here directly op- 
posed to each other; but there can, I submit, be little doubt as to which of 
them is more entitled to credit upon the point in dispute. The former surely 
must be considered as the one who had better opportunities of acquiring in- 
formation respecting the nature of Corean writing; since Europeans are, with 
the most jealous vigilance, excluded by the government of Corea from all in- 
tercourse with the inhabitants of that country. 
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Chinois; mats comme leur langue était susceptible d étre 
écrite avec un alphabet, ils ne tardérent pas d’en inventer un, 
an 374 de J. C., dans le royaume de Pé tsi. Cet alphabet est 
encore aujourd’hui généralement usité en Corée, quoiqu’on s’y 
serve aussi de caractéres Chinois pour la rédaction de presque 
tous les ouvrages scientifiques. L’écriture Coréenne suit la di- 
rection de haut en bas et de droite & gauche.* Elle est basée 
sur un alphabet qui se compose de treize consonnes: K. N. T. 
L. M. P. 8. DZ. TS. K aspiré, T aspiré, P aspiré, et H. Il 
faut encore y ajouter une signe qui se joint aux voyelles quand 
elles forment une syllabe a part.” Ce signe est placé dans la 
serie des consonnes entre le S et le DZ, de sorte que cette 
série comprend effectivement quatorze signes. L’alphabet Co- 
réen compte onze voyelles : 


a. la. @ 16. 0. 10. OU. 10U. @. 1. et a. 


La combinaison des quatorze consonnes et de onze voyelles forme 


* This description refers to the arrangement of the words in vertical 
columns, which are to be read from the top to the bottom, and to that again of 
the columns, which proceed from right to left; in both which particulars the 
Corean method of writing resembles that of the Chinese. But the letters of 
each word are arranged from left to right, in imitation of the Tibetan method. 
This rule, however, is very imperfectly observed, when the number of letters 
in their monosyllables exceeds two; as the reader may see in the few examples 
of words written in this character at the bottom of Plate II., which I have se- 
lected from those placed by M. Klaproth under his Table of the syllabary ; and 
which will serve to show, how little reason there is for boasting of the perfec- 
tions of this kind of writing. 

> The manner in which M. Klaproth here speaks of the last of the simple 
consonants of the system, and a little after separates from it, as if a different 
letter, the final, NG, written with the same character, shows that, although an 
excellent modern linguist, he was unacquainted with the older kinds of Shemitic 
writing. There is scarcely any letter of more frequent occurrence in Hebrew 
than Hayin, the original guttural power of which is lost, but which has long 
been used in the two ways alluded to; and, no doubt, its derivative in the 
Syriac system was likewise so used in former times, though at present it is em- 
ployed only in the first of those ways, namely, as the vehicle for a vowel, and is 
left at the end of syllables entirely useless. 
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d’abord un syllabaire de cent soixante-quatre syliabes, qui par 
les neuf finales: K. N. T. L. M. P. 8.1. et NG; peuvent 
produire un autre syllabaire de quatorze cent soixante-seize 
groupes.* La consonne B, n’entre pas dans la série des quatorze 
consonnes, mais elle se combine de méme que celles-ci avec les 
voyelles et les finales.’”°—Apercu Générale, &c., pp. 19-20. 
To the confident assertion of M. Klaproth that the Coreans 
invented their alphabet, it will, I trust, be deemed unnecessary 
that I should make any reply, after what I have already brought 
to light upon that subject. But it may be worth while to notice 
his suggestion, that some languages cannot be alphabetically 
written ; which seems to be urged by him,—though not in an 
open, direct manner,—with a view to parry the powerful argu- 
ment against the human invention of alphabets which is supplied 
by the example of the Chinese. This suggestion is founded on 
a misconception (for I am unwilling to suppose it originated in 
a designed misrepresentation) of the subject to which it relates. 
It is quite true that the Chinese and the neighbouring nations 
are unable to utter all our articulations (in like manner as we 
find it impossible to pronounce many of theirs); but whatever 
sounds they make use of in speech, they have the power of re- 
presenting by letters. The connexion between alphabetic cha- 
racters and the elements of articulate sound is wholly arbitrary ; 
therefore does not at all depend on the nature of those sounds ; 


Mitt Law DAubh pol. fon mee ar a rc ee ee 


* The number of syllables of two letters, as well as that of syllables of 
three letters, in this writing, is here stated quite incorrectly ; as may be easily 
seen by any one who takes the trouble of multiplying 14 by 11, and the product 
by 9. This mark of carelessness is scarcely worth noticing, except as a warn- 
ing to the reader, that he is not to place implicit reliance on our author’s repre- 
sentation of the subject in every part of it. 

> The character here referred to, differs from that of P power only in 
having a second cross-bar; as may be seen in one of the groups of characters 
in this writing, at the bottom of Plate II. The circumstance of the Coreans 
expressing B by one character in their elemental system, and by another in 
their general writing, does not tell much in fayour of the regularity of their 
graphic practice. 
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and, consequently, any one syllabic sound, or element of such 
sound, is just as capable as another of being denoted by a letter. 
What may have further contributed to our author’s mistake, is 
the very bungling use which he, no doubt, observed the nations 
in question to make of letters. This clumsiness, however, does 
not, by any means, arise from the nature of their languages, 
but merely from that of the writing to which they all m com- 
mon are chiefly habituated ; it bemg found by experience, that 
a predominant use of ideagrams renders men extremely awkward 
and inexpert in the employment of alphabetic designations. 
The five specimens of this writing at the bottom of Plate IL, 
which I have copied from some of those placed by M. Klaproth 
under his Table of the Syllabary, will be sufficient to let the 
reader see, that while the Coreans are inferior to most of their 
neighbours in the arrangement of the component parts of alpha- 
betic groups, they have little advantage over any of them, im the 
management of letters in other respeets.* Their alphabet 1s 
certainly, in itself, much better than any other found in the 
same quarter of Asia; but the circumstance to which this 
pre-eminence is attributable—namely, their having adopted 


2 Though the adduced groups are probably among the most favourable 
specimens of this writing that M. Klaproth was able to find, the arrangement 
of the characters in themis so bad, that a reader not previously acquainted with 
the words thereby denoted, would hardly be able to make them out from the 
sole knowledge of the powers of the letters. This irregularity in the graphic 
practice of the Coreans, I may, by the way, observe, tells in support of the tes- 
timony of the Japanese author, as to their faulty arrangement of their syllabary. 
Of the mismanagement of their alphabet in other respects, the groups before 
us afford several instances: the first of them, in the omission of a vowel-letter 
between the first two letters, which yet could scarcely be uttered without some 
vowel-sound between them ; the second and fifth, in the junction of the vowel- 
letter for 4 with preceding consonant, so as to reduce it toa mere mark, and 
make the signs for dzé and sd syllabic letters, instead of being, each of them, a 
combination of two distinct characters for a consonant and a vowel; and the 
fourth, in the non-insertion of any vowel-sign; or if one of the upright sides of 
the second character be taken for the letter 7, this surely is a most indistinct 
way of writing this vowel-letter. 
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vowel-letters in imitation of the Syriac plan, rather than vowel- 
points, from their observation of the Tibetan scheme,—appears to 
have been occasioned more by accident than by any clear per- 
ception of the superiority of the former kind of signs. For if 
they were really aware of the nature of their own system, they 
surely would avail themselves of the full benefit to be thence 
derived in their graphic practice; and also, in learning that 
system, they would confine themselves to getting by heart its 
fourteen consonants and eleven vowels as the elements of their 
writing, instead of burdening their memory with the numerous 
terms of a cumbrous syllabary. 

Having thus pursued the alphabetic track through one great 
route to its extreme eastern point, let us now turn our view in 
another direction. 

Shemitic writing has not advanced as far in the southern, as 
in the northern portion of Asia; its progress eastward has been 
checked in India, where an alphabet predominates which, at first 
view, appears quite distinct from the whole class of those imme- 
diately connected with the Hebrew system of letters. The 
one I mean, is that which, under different forms of characters, 
is employed in writing the Sanscrit language ; and which is not 
only itself most extensively used, but also constitutes the basis 
and ground-work of a prodigious. variety of others. The space 
over which this system has spread is described by Dr. Marshman 
as follows :—“ This pervades the whole of India, and gives 
birth to many alphabets, differmg in the form of the letters, 
but possessing nearly the same powers. In the middle of Hin- 
doostan it has formed the Bengalee, the Orissa, the Telinga, 
and Kurnata alphabets; on the south, the Tamul and Malay- 
alim; towards the west, the Mahratta, the Shikh, and the 
Cashmeer alphabets. On the north it has given birth to the 
alphabetic system of Boutan and Tibet; on the west of Tibet, 
to that of Nepaul, and eastward of it, to that of Assam. On 
the east, it has given rise to those of the Burman empire and 
Siam; and on the south, terminated its career by forming the 
Cinghalese in the Isle of Ceylon.”—Clavis Sinica, p. 119. 


OC 
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The range taken by this alphabet, which is much wider, par- 
ticularly towards the east, than it is here described, may be 
accounted for by the use to which it has been applied,—the 
diffusion of the doctrines of Brahma inside, and of those of 
Buddha outside India. When the latter sage reformed the 
ancient Hinduism by the rejection of Caste, the Veda, and 
the modern set of gods of Hindustan, these alterations, by 
divesting his religious system of the peculiarities which would 
have confined it within the limits of one country, adapted it for 
the most general reception among pagan nations; and, accord- 
ingly, it spread, not only through all the regions between India 
and China, but also throughout China itself, as well as Japan 
and the other adjoining islands. Thus Dr. Marshman, in the 
same work, tells us: ‘ Boodh was born in Hindoost’han, and 
died there; but his doctrines, clothed in the Sungskrit lan- 
guage, have pervaded nearly one-half of the family of man. If 
this antagonist of the Brahmans has been execrated by his own 
countrymen, and his doctrines regarded with detestation, he has 
been sufficiently revered elsewhere. In Ceylon, the Burman 
empire, Siam, and Laos, under the name of Godama or Gau- 
tama, throughout China under that of /0e, and in Japan by the 
name of Siaka, he is worshipped to this day.”—p. 152. But 
wherever Buddhism has reached, the writing primarily con- 
nected therewith, has also made its way, and this writing, or 
some modification of it, has been there adopted and brought, if 
not into general, at least into partial use; as I shall, in subse- 
quent chapters, take occasion more particularly to show, with 
respect to China and Japan, the countries to which its extension 
was questioned by Dr. Marshman. 

To the general description of the eastern progress of alpha- 
betic writing which has now been given, some exceptions must 
be made. For on the one hand, the Sanscrit system has not 
been altogether confined to the southern portion of Asia. For 
instance, when, at a later period, the doctrines of Buddha pene- 
trated from Tibet,—the present grand central seat of this bane- 
ful superstition,—into the more northern districts of Tartary, the 
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Sanscrit writing, or some of its derivatives, followed, and caused 
alterations of the Tartar alphabets that had been previously bor- 
rowed from the Syriac. This observation, I should add, applies 
to the writing of the Coreans precisely in the same way as it 
does to that of all the other northern Tartar nations; the 
Tibetan alphabet, by which the Corean one is modified, bemg 
an immediate offspring of the Sanscrit collection of letters. The 
mixed origin of all the systems in question, except that of 
Corea, is admitted even by M. Abel-Remusat; as will be seen 
from the following passage, taken from the work of his from 
which I have first quoted. ‘ Les lettres Ouigoures primi- 
tives, qui font la base des alphabets Mongol et Mantchou, ont 
une ressemblance incontestable avec l’estranghelo dont elles ont 
été tirées; mais elles n’en ont aucune avec les lettres Devana- 
gari, Bengali, ou Tibetaines. Les signes ajoutés depuis a ces 
lettres primitives ressemblent, soit dans leur forme, soit dans 
leur disposition, aux lettres correspondantes des alphabets In- 
diens; mais ils ne présentent aucune analogie avec le syriaque, 
Vestranghelo, le coufique, &c. Cette distinction léve toutes les 
difficultés qu’on a voulu faire naitre sur Porigine de ces diffe- 
rens systémes d’écriture, —”’ p. 39. On the other hand, the 
alphabets of the Shemitic class have not been wholly excluded 
from the extensive regions within which the Sanscrit derivatives 
are used by the greater part of the inhabitants. It is certain 
that in very early ages the Syriac writing had many readers in 
India. Suidas mentions, under the head of the word “Appeévior, 
that a large portion of the Indians were baptized Christians in 
the reign of the Emperor Constantine the Great ;* and the 
name of a bishop of the Church of Persia and Great India ap- 
pears among the signatures of the prelates who attended the 
Council of Nice.” Accordingly, when first, after doubling the 


* The passage in Suidas is as follows:—Appévioe. “Oc évddrepor ‘Ivdor 
kai [Pnpec cat "Appuévior eat Tov peyddov Kwvoravrivov éBamrioOnoav. 
> The twenty-seventh chapter of the second book of the history of the 
Council of Nice by Gelasius (which is given in the second yolume of the 
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Cape of Good Hope, the Portuguese reached the shores of 
India, they found in several places, and even at the southern 
extremity of that continent, the descendants of the Christians 
in question, who had become adherents to the Nestorian tenets, 
and used a liturgy in the Syriac language and character. I 
have to add that, later than the Syriac, Arabic writing, im ac- 
companiment of the Mohammedan creed, has also forced its way 
into the south-eastern part of Asia, not only throughout India, 
but also far beyond its confines, and has produced considerable 
modifications of the derivatives of the Sanscrit alphabet, along 
the coasts both of the Malay peninsula and of a great part of the 
south-eastern isles,—regions which are now chiefly occupied by 
Moslems. In particular, the Malay character differs little from 
the Arabic, and this alphabet includes all the powers of the 
Arabic one, besides six letters which are, some of Persian, and 
the rest, of Sanscrit powers. In Java and Celebes the writing 
is also principally of Arabic origin; in the former of which 
islands, Islamism was not introduced till about the year of our 
era 1400, nor was it established in the latter, till 1603. 
Connected with the subject of the diffusion beyond India, of 
the Sancrit family of alphabets, there is a very interesting article 
im the tenth volume of the Asiatic Researches, written by 
J. Leyden, M.D., on the languages and literature of the Indo- 
Chinese nations, from which I subjoin a few extracts. “The 
inhabitants of the regions which lie between India and China, 
and the greater part of the islanders of the eastern sea [on 
most of the eastern isles, it is only along the coast that the 
Arabic religion, language, and literature have acquired any 
prevalence], though divided into numerous tribes, and equally 
dissimilar in their languages and manners, may yet, with pro- 


Conciliorum Collectio edited by Mansi), is entitled Ai rie rlarewe vToyoa- 
pai Twy éerioxOTwy, that is, the subscriptions of the bishops to the articles of 
faith decided on by that Council; under which head is entered the following, 
among other signatures, "Iwavyne Tlépone rie [or, as it is written in the 
margin, tate] év [epotde racy cat rH weyaAn “Ivdta. 
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priety be characterized by the term Jndo-Chinese. Situated 
between India and China, each of which proudly styles itself the 
most ancient among the nations of the earth, they have con- 
tented themselves with more modest claims to antiquity, and 
professed to borrow, from one or other of their neighbours, the 
principal features of their religion, laws, and manners. ‘The 
different periods, however, at which these were adopted in dif- 
ferent countries, the various degrees of civilization, and the 
pre-existing habits on which they were engrafted, have pro- 
duced a diversity of national characteristics, by which they are 
not only distinguished from the Indian and Chinese nations, but 
also from one another, notwithstanding their common mixed 
origin.” —p. 158. It is not perhaps here sufficiently notified, 
that in the case of each of the several nations alluded to, the 
language consists of an original ground-work, quite distinct 
from the Indian and Chinese materials which have been super- 
added, whether those ground-works be radically different from 
each other, or only different dialects of a common tongue; and 
that native, as well as Indian and Chinese elements, thus enter 
into the composition of each of the languages under considera- 
tion. With the qualification of this circumstance being under- 
stood, the term Indo-Chinese may, I conceive, be justly applied 
to all those languages, as well as to the nations who speak 
them. | 

Dr. Leyden distinguishes the Indo-Chinese languages into 
two classes; the polysyllabic, which prevail m the eastern 
islands ; and the monosyllabic, which occupy, with the exception 
of the Malay peninsula, the main land. And he has traced an 
uninterrupted train of languages of the latter class from India 
to China, in which, as we approach its eastern extremity, the 
dialects approximate to Chinese, if not in their materials, at 
least in their form and structure; while on the other hand, the 
alphabetic writing in the same route becomes continually more 
and more imperfect, according as it is farther removed from its 
Sanscrit source, and as it comes more under the influence of 
ideagraphic practice. ‘The Rukheng,” he observes, “is the 
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first of that singular class of Indo-Chinese languages, which 

may be properly termed monosyllabic, from the mass of their 
radical words’ consisting of monosyllables, like the spoken dia- 

leoteonChina.... 5%. The Indo-Chinese languages of the 

monosyllabic class borrow a considerable variety of terms from 

the Pali or Bali [in its spoken elements, and the mode of writing 

them, this differs little from the Sanscrit], which exists among 

them as the language of learning and science; but in adopting 

these polysyllables, they accommodate them to their peculiar 

enunciation, by pronouncing every syllable as a distinct word. 

The Rukheng is the language of the original inhabitants of 
Arakan, who adhere to the tenets of Budd’ha... . being, from 

their situation, more immediately connected with India, their 
language is by no means purely monosyllabic, but forms, as it 

were, the connecting link between the polysyllabic and mono- 

syllabic languages.”—p. 222. “ The Rugheng alphabet coin- 

cides accurately with the Deva-nagari system of characters 

[that with which the Sanscrit language is most fitly written] in 

its arrangement, and very nearly in the power of the particular 

letters.” —p. 223. 

“The Barma language, like the Rukheng, in its original 
state, appears to be purely monosyllabic, but it has borrowed 
freely from the Bali... ... Being completely devoid of every 
species of flection, whether in nouns, pronouns, or verbs, its 
construction is extremely simple, and depends almost solely on 
the principle of juxta-position [just as in the Chinese], like 
its cognate dialect, the Rukheng, which it resembles in struc- 
ture.”—p. 232. “The Barma alphabet corresponds to the 
Bali, and is regulated by the same principles of accentuation.”— 
p- 233. | 

“It [the Siamese language] certainly is connected, in some 
degree, with some of the Chinese dialects; especially with the — 
Mandarin or court language....... It borrows words freely 
from the Bali, but contracts and disguises more, the terms 
which it adopts, than either the Ruk’heng or the Barma..... 
comcides more clearly in construction [with the Chinese] than 

VOL. II. T 
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either the Barma or Rukheng. Its construction is simple and 
inartificial, depending almost solely on the principle of juxta- 
position. Relative pronouns are not in the language; the no- 
minative regularly precedes the verb, and the verb precedes the 
case which it governs.”—p. 244. “ The T’hay or Siamese 
alphabet differs considerably in the powers of its characters from 
the Bali; though it not only has a general resemblance to it m 
point of form, but also in the arrangement of the characters.” — 
p. 246. Here Ihave to observe, that the increased imperfection 
of this alphabet, as compared with the preceding ones, is marked 
by a great augmentation of the number of signs for combinations 
of letters, having no resemblance to those letters, and which, 
consequently, impose an unnecessary burden on the reader’s 
memory ; and that its greater similarity to the Chinese phonetic 
system is also marked by the adoption of a like mode of accen- 
tuation. In all the Indo-Chinese languages, indeed, of the 
monosyllabic class, the Chinese intonations are said to be em- 
ployed; but m the Siamese dialect more than in the rest, as the 
people who speak it vary their tones through a wider range, 
and consequently in their utterance approach nearer to singing, 
than even the Chinese themselves. 

Of the Law nation, or people of Laos,—who, bordering on 
Siam to the north-east, and separated from China only by Ton- 
quin, are the last, upon the line we are considering, that make 
more use of alphabetic than of ideagraphic writing ;—Dr. Ley- 
den gives us only the information which he derived from another 
author. ‘¢ According to Keempfer (History of Japan, p. 26), 
the Law nation do not differ much from the Siamese, either in 
language or writing, except that they are unable to pronounce 
the letters 7 and r.”’—p. 258. 

In like manner our author tells us only at second hand, and 
not from his own knowledge, respecting the alphabetic writing 
of the tribes of the Anamite nation; but from want of more 
direct information, I shall give his account of the matter :— 
‘¢ From the vicinity of the Chinese to the Anam nation, and the 
intimate connexion that has at different periods subsisted be- 
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tween their countries, the Chinese character, as well as litera- 
ture, has been introduced into both Tonkin and Cochin-China. 
Chinese literature is greatly affected by all who pretend to dis- 
tinction in learning in these countries...... But besides this, 
another species of character is in general use, and commonly 
employed in matters of business and private affairs, which is 
constructed on a principle entirely different... .. I have been 
informed, by an intelligent Chinese, who had resided some time 
in both Siam and Cochin-China, that the proper Anam cha- 
racter greatly resembles that of the Siamese.”’—p. 263. 

Dr. Barrow informs us, in the narrative of his travels to 
Cochin-China, that under the general denomination of Anam, 
the Chinese, as well as the natives, include Cochin-China, Cam- . 
bodia, and Tsiampa; but not Tonquin. The alphabetic writing, 
therefore, of which the intelligent Chinese spoke to Dr. Ley- 
den, must be referred only to the former countries, and not to 
that which has been last mentioned. The Tonquinese do make 
use of a very curious kind of characters that have partly syllabic 
and partly ideagraphic powers; but the aggregate collection of 
them falls far below the rank of the very lowest species of 
alphabet. Some account of those characters will be given in 
the ninth chapter. With respect to the concluding extract, I 
have only to add, that the remark near its commencement might 
have been made far more general. Of all the nations which 
immediately border upon China, it may, I believe, be truly said 
that, however their learned men may prefer alphabetic writing 
in the intercourse and business of private life, they yet endea- 
vour to arrive at distinction through proficiency in Chinese 
literature ; and the consequence of their devoting their attention 
principally to ideagraphic studies is visible, both in the very 
bungling use they make of their letters in the expression of 
syllables, and in the great deterioration of their alphabets by 
the unwieldy accumulation of large numbers of unnecessary 
additional characters. 

From the route of the Sanscrit writing which has now been 
chalked out, M. Abel-Remusat has suggested one materially 
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different, according to which this writing, proceeding from India 
in the first instance to Tibet, has thence diverged, as from a 
common centre, to all the different countries lying to the south 
and south-east, and occupied by those nations which have been 
denominated Indo-Chinese. “‘ Mais du cdté du sud et du sud- 
est, on observe une telle analogie entre les signes alphabétiques 
qui y sont en usage, et ceux qui forment les différentes écritures 
du Tibet, qu’on pourroit croire que l’alphabet ‘Tibetam, plutét 
encore que le dévanagari, qui lui a servi de base, a été porte 
successivement le long des rivierés d’ Awa et de Camboge, dans 
toutes les contrées qui forment |’Inde ulterieure, et jusque dans 
les iles du midi.” —Recherches sur les langues Tartares, p. 349. 
The decision of the point, as to which of those views of the sub- 
ject is more likely to be correct, depends, as I conceive, upon 
ascertaining the time when Tibet became the head quarters of 
Biddhism. If that time were comparatively recent, I should 
incline to the opinion of Dr. Leyden; but if very remote, then 
surely, from the immediate source from which the prevailing 
religion of all the remaining countries between India and China 
issued, we must suppose to have likewise proceeded the writing 
in which the tenets of that religion were, at first, conveyed to 
each. But in whatever manner the Sanscrit alphabet may, 
under different modifications, have made its way to those several 
countries, there can scarcely be a doubt, but that to China, at 
all events, it came from India through Tibet; as shall be 
proved in the nimth chapter; where it will also be shown that 
the Chinese have degraded this alphabet to the very lowest state 
to which ignorance and caprice could reduce it, and have ulti- 
mately, in a great measure, abandoned it for a phonetic system 
that is not entitled to even the name of a syllabary. 

In the next two chapters certain circumstances shall be 
pointed out, which render it likely that the Sanscrit alphabet 
was formed by persons habituated to ideagraphic writing, and 
that it was not commenced, at the very earliest, till about the 
second century of the Christian era. From these considerations, 
combined with some urged in a previous chapter, as well as with 
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the sketch which has now been submitted to the reader, it would 
appear that, at a period much less remote than is generally 
supposed, ideagraphic writing extended from the east as far as 
India, and even Persia and Arabia ;—that according as the San- 
scrit letters advanced from the most eastern of those countries, 
the symbolic characters retreated, and continued their retrograde 
movement till they reached their last strong hold in China ;— 
that there, established by the prejudices, the jealousies, and the 
fears of the government, they faced about, and, though they 
have not been able completely to stop the march of the rival 
system, they have yet succeeded in checking its progress, in 
discouraging its use, and in deteriorating its nature, both within 
the celestial empire and, in a lesser degree, outside it, wherever - 
their influence is still felt. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ON THE NATURE, AGE, AND ORIGIN OF THE SANSCRIT WRITING. 


AT FIRST ALL THE HEBREW LETTERS WERE USED WITH SYLLABIC 
POWERS—NOTICE OF MISTAKES RESPECTING THE NATURE OF 
SYLLABARIES—SOME ACCOUNT OF THE ETHIOPIC SYLLABARY— 
ARGUMENT AGAINST THE HUMAN ORIGIN OF ALPHABETS—SOME 
ACCOUNT OF THE SANSCRIT SYSTEM OF LETTERS—THE INFERIOR 
PART OF IT DERIVED FROM THE ETHIOPIC SYLLABARY—THE SU- 
PERIOR PART OF IT DERIVED FROM EUROPEAN ALPHABETS— 
RESULTING LIMITATION OF ITS AGE ACCORDS WITH HISTORIC 
EVIDENCE. 


As the system of letters employed by the Brahmans, and said 
to have been invented by them many thousand years ago, 1s the 
parent source of nearly all the varieties of alphabetic writing 
that are, in such profusion, found in use among the vast num- 
ber of nations which inhabit India and the extensive regions of 
Asia to the east and south-east of India, and which, from their 
graphic practice, appear very generally to imagine, that each 
different dialect requires a different set of characters for its ex- 
pression ; it hence becomes an object of considerable interest to 
ascertain the true age (or at least some limit to it) and the 
immediate origin of this prolific alphabet. In order to lay be- 
fore the public the steps by which I have endeavoured to clear 


* The greater part of this, and the next chapter is, in substance, taken from 
an Essay, which was read by me to the Royal Irish Academy on the 13th of 
November, 1837, and has been since published in the eighteenth volume of the 
Transactions of that learned body. The principles upon which my reasoning 
is here grounded, are exactly the same as those I made use of in my previous 
exposition of the subject; but their chronological application has, in one instance, 
been altered. 
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my way through this investigation, it is necessary that I should 
again advert to the result of another far more important inquiry, 
of which I have already given some account, preparatory to the 
use I made of it in establishing the genuineness of the Shemitic 
part of the Sino-Syriac inscription. The additional observations, 
however, here offered in explanation and support of the result 
im question, are extended no farther than will, as I conceive, 
justify me in availing myself of the bearing which it has on the 
subject of the present chapter. For a fuller developement of the 
matter I must refer to the next volume of my work. 

All the letters of the Hebrew text of the Bible, in its 
origmal state, were employed as signs of syllables, beginning 
with consonants, and ending with vowels. ‘The vowel part of 
every syllable was variable, and it was left to the judgment of 
the reader to determine that part for each- place of the occur- 
rence of a letter, according to what his knowledge of the lan- 
guage showed him the context required. Even still, near 
four-fifths of the vowels must, in reading the present unpointed 
text, be supplied in a similar manner; the only difference being, 
that they are no longer considered to be included in what the 
letters express, the powers of those letters having been decom- 
posed, in consequence of which they are now used as consonants. 
The remaining portion of the text at present, indeed, exhibits 
signs for the vowel, as well as the consonantal, ingredients of 
the syllables, three of the letters being occasionally diverted 
from their original use to the purpose of vocal designation ; but 
where those letters are now so employed, or rather where they 
were so in former times, as far back as their pronunciation can 
be traced,* there they constitute no part of the original writmg 


* This distinction is necessary on account of the difference between the 
ancient and modern pronunciation. Thus the word ‘2; which’ signifies a 
Hebrew, is now read HiBRI (the mark under the H is used merely to point 
out that there is a difference in power between Y and the other Hebrew guttu- 
rals, although that difference is not now exactly known; and the Italic serves 
to show that there is no separate sign for it in the original group); but its Greek 
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in the sacred volume, and were introduced into it by the Jews 
after the Septuagint version had made them but very slightly 
acquainted with the value of such signs. Had they previously 
become more familiar with the subject, they would of course 
have adopted at least five vowel-letters stead of three, and 
they would have vocalized the whole of the text instead of 
only about one-fifth part of it. But, however imperfectly and 
irregularly this vocalization was made,—-and the very imperfec- 
tion and irregularity which are observable in it, now contribute 
to the proof of its human origin ;—still, at the time of its mser- 
tion, it was a most providential addition to the sacred text, to 
preserve the true meaning of the word of God; an object which 
in most, though by no means in all instances, it has certainly 
effected. 

For the view of which an outline has now been submitted 
to the reader, I am indebted to a strong conviction, long im- 
pressed upon my mind, that by that Providence which has so 
constantly and visibly protected the Bible, means must ever 
have been placed within human reach, of reconciling the original 
text with its earliest and most important version; in conse- 
quence of which I was led into the frequent practice of select- 
ing passages where they now disagree in sense, and trying how, 
with least alteration, the Hebrew might be written in such a 
manner, as that the Greek should become its accurate transla- 
tion." Upon comparing what I had thus written out, with the 


translation, “Eparoc, proves that, at the time when the Septuagint version 
was made, it was pronounced HeBRaY, its sound terminating with that of the 
English monosyllable ay; and, consequently, that its final character belonged 
always to the text, although it is now read as a vowel-letter when the writing is 
unpointed. 

* This mode of reconciling the Greek version with the original was first 
suggested to me by a few attempts so made, which I found in Bythner’s Lyra 
Prophetica; and I was convinced of its being the right way of proceeding, by 
the consideration, that an unpointed Hebrew sentence is far more indeterminate 
in its signification than a Greek one; and, consequently, requires much less 
alteration of the letters to produce, for the purposes of investigation, a. given 
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original, I found that, in a very great number of instances, form- 
ing a large proportion of my trials, the difference produced in 
the Hebrew words was only in the letters Waw and Yod, when 
used as vowel-signs ;—a fact in itself sufficiently striking, but 
which could not be accounted for, in the way that first occurred 
to me, by the supposition of an exchange of those letters having 
taken place in the course of successive transcriptions; because, 
although they are at present very like, they were quite different 
from each other, in point of shape, m the more ancient Hebrew 
writing. What, then! suppose the letters i question,—where 
they now appear in the unpointed text as vowel-signs; or in 
the pointed text, as quiescents ;—-were not in the original record, 
at the time when the Greek translation of it was made! Upon 
following up this thought, I found, with the aid of certain con- 
sequences arising from it, which the investigation suggested, 
that in far more than nine cases out of ten—perhaps I should 
come nearer to the true proportion in rating it at nimeteen cases 
out of twenty—all difference between the Hebrew and its Greek 
version could at once be removed. And the unquestionable 
truth of the position on which I proceeded, was confirmed to 
me by inspection of the Samaritan text, in which it is, indeed, 
the same set of letters that are employed as vowel-signs, but the 
two I have already mentioned are much more frequently in- 
serted, and the Haleph, though not very often, yet oftener than 
in the Hebrew; which proves, beyond a doubt, that all three 
were introduced into it at a later period, and when the use of 
such signs had become better understood among the Shemitic 
tribes. ‘Thus the present Hebrew, the Samaritan, and the 
Greek memorials of the word of God, enable us to ascend to 
one common skeleton text; to the antecedent existence of 
which they all bear testimony ; since, according to the different 
vocalizations of that original text, it admits of beimg read so as 


change of meaning. Bythner was prevented from making any effectual pro- 
gress in this operation, by the circumstance of his taking the vowel-points into 
account, as if they formed a constituent part of the original Hebrew writing. 
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to agree with each of the three records. But I must add, that, 
as the reading which is indicated by the Septuagint version is 
the oldest, so it 1s the best of the three; for, whenever the 
inspired writers of the New Testament quote from the Old, 
they sanction this reading, even where it differs from the Maso- 
retic one ;* and generally, in case of such difference, it is sup- 
ported also by the Samaritan vocalization. 

The following simple statement, extracted from a journal 
kept by Missionaries m New Zealand in the year 1835, will 
serve to throw some light upon the subject before us :— Au- 
gust 22,—-Went on to Ngaruawahia: found but few Natives 
there, they being scattered about at their cultivations. A few, 
however, of those at the Pa, manifested a great desire to learn 
to write; in order, as they said, that they might be able to 
write to the Europeans, to ask for tobacco. Some of them had 
learned the vowels, and had proceeded to the consonants ; they 
had given to each consonant as many sounds or names as there 
are vowels; each consonant havmg the combined sound of the 
consonant and ‘vowel to which it is prefixed.” —Church Mis- 
stonary Record for the year 1836. From this account it is 
quite evident, that, at the time when it was written, the persons 
to whom the narrative refers, had no conception whatever of a 
consonantal power; and from the same account (as far as its 
brevity enables us to judge) it would appear, that they made no 
other use of the vowels than to aid them in settling some uni- 
form arrangement of the different syllabic powers which they 
attached to each of the consonants. If, at this stage of the New 
Zealander’s literary education, he had been debarred from all 
further intercourse with Europeans, he must, in the first in- 
stance, have employed the system of Roman consonants as a 
syllabary of precisely the same kind as that which I have above 


* Instead of the vocalization used in the unpointed text, the Masoretic one, 
which is grounded on it, is here mentioned, as restricting the original to the 
same sense In a more complete manner. The two systems, however, agree, 
as far as the ruder one extends, not entirely, but only for the most part. 
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described. But, unless he fell much below the ordinary stan- 
dard of human capacity, his graphic practice could not remain 
very long in this state; for, even supposing him to have for- 
gotten the Roman vowel-letters in consequence of not using 
them in his writing, still the circumstance of having the vocal 
terminations of the powers of his characters regularly arranged 
in his mind, would have an obvious tendency to suggest to him 
the advantage of annexing different marks to those characters, 
according as he made them denote different syllables; and thus 
would, sooner or later, conduct him to a more distinct syllabary, 
or, possibly, to an alphabet of higher order. It is, indeed, within 
the reach of man’s natural ability, to make such progress under 
circumstances far less favourable to the operation, than those 
in which I have here supposed our New Zealander placed. 
Although alphabetic writing is, as I have, in the first Part 
of my work, endeavoured to prove, of divine origin, yet the 
miracle employed to convey an apprehension of its nature and 
use to the human mind, was not extended beyond what was ne- 
cessary for the purpose. Accordingly, in the first writing of 
this kind all the characters were originally used with syllabic 
powers; and as man was capable of rising, by natural means, 
from a syllabary to a superior alphabet, so he was left to his own 
exertions to accomplish this object. The great step necessary 
to his ascent depended on his discovering that the vowel parts 
of syllables admitted of but few varieties; on his disengaging 
those parts from the whole syllables; and on his classifying 
them, and representing them by signs. Before the Greek 
transmuted the gutturals of the old Pheenician alphabet (most of 
which were of no service to him in their original use) into 
vowel-letters, he must have gone through some process of this 
kind in his thoughts; and to his genius and sagacity is due the 
beautiful mvention which has given such an immense superiority 
to the alphabetic writing of Europe over that of Asia. As long 
as Hebrew continued a living language, the syllabic signs an- 
swered every requisite purpose; but when it went quite out of 
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familiar use, the ruder method of designation was no longer 
sufficient for preserving the sacred text. Before this was ac- 
tually the case, we find matters so arranged, that the Bible was 
translated into Greek ; and as soon as ever the necessity for 
further safeguard arose, a very important improvement, most 
probably suggested by means of that translation, was introduced 
into Hebrew writing itself. The national prejudices of the 
Jews, and their backwardness in literary acquirements, would 
lead one to suppose they would be the very last people to avail 
themselves of the improvement in question, yet they appear to 
have been the first. They certainly took this improvement 
immediately from the Greek writing, and it is common to them 
with all the Shemitic nations of Asia ;* but so very peculiar a 
mode of vocalization,—whereby an / is occasionally made to 
stand for a or e; ay for e or 7; and a w for o or w;—is not by 
any means likely to have been adopted by different people inde- 
pendently of each other. In accordance with the supposition 
of this vocalization havmg commenced with the Jews, is the 
fact, that it is more imperfect in the Hebrew writing, than in 


any other Shemitic system in which it is used; it is fuller,— 


and of course was later inserted,—in the Samaritan, and is still 
fuller im the Chaldee, the Syriac, the Arabic, and the Persian 
systems.” On the other hand, the methods of pointing the 
Hebrew, the Syriac, and the Arabic, which were separately in- 


* It is, I believe, chiefly owing to the circumstance of all those nations 
having adopted the same method of vocalization, that it has been assumed to 
be an essential part of the writing employed by each of them, and that its ad- 
ventitious nature has been so long concealed. But if once attention be turned 
to the various proportions in which the letters applied to the use of this method 
are inserted in the several systems; and still more, if the total difference of the 
vocalization annexed to the Ethiopic system be considered in connexion with 
this subject; the circumstance in question must cease to mislead the judgment. 

» The modern Persian language is such a medley of different tongues that 
it is difficult to determine to what class it should be referred; but as to the 
modern Persian wrttimg, there can be no doubt of its being Shemitic, as the 
alphabet employed in it differs from the Arabic one, only by the addition of a 
few letters. 
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vented to supply the defects of the older mode of expressing’ 
vowels that is common to them all, vary considerably from each 
other; and the very curious vocalization of the Ethiopic or 
Abyssinian system, which, as well as that first annexed to the 
Hebrew, was derived immediately from the Greek, is of a na- 
ture wholly different from any that has been yet alluded to. 
The period when the Ethiopic writing received this improve- 
ment shall be presently investigated. 

It is to the system last mentioned in the foregoing brief 
expose, that I propose tracing the origin of the writing which 
is connected with the Sanscrit language. But as some very 
gross errors, with respect to the nature of alphabets in general, 
and of the Abyssimian syllabary in particular, have of late been 
confidently and plausibly advanced; their refutation becomes 
necessary as a preliminary step to my progress. The erroneous 
views to which I allude, will be found collected together in the 
following passage of a paper of M. Abel-Remusat already re- 
ferred to. ‘ Par syllabaire j’entends ici une réunion de signes 
syllabiques independans entre eux, sans analogie les uns avec 
les autres, et, par consequent, indécomposables ou indivisibles. 
Cette propriété constitue le second degré dans les trois sortes 
d’écritures que les grammariens distinguent, le systéme mixte 
entre l’ecriture alphabetique et l’écriture figurative. On ne 
saurait en rapprocher la prétendue écriture syllabique éthio- 
pienne, moins encore celles des Hindous ou des Tartares. Ce 
sont la de véritables alphabets, dont on forme a volonté un syl- 
labaire, comme nous le faisons nous-mémes avec les lettres de 
notre alphabet.”—Memoires de I’ Institut, Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-lettres, tom. vil. p.55. ‘This passage was 
written in reference to the Japanese syllabary, which the author 
contended to be the only one, as yet discovered, in actual use (in 
order that he might make out the Corean system, as employed 
in Corea, to be, not a syllabary, but a complete alphabet of 
consonants and vowels); although in his volume of Recherches 
sur les langues Tartares, published in the very same year, 1820, 
he endeavoured to prove that the Tartars formerly employed 
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syllabaries of their own invention. Passing by, however, this 
inconsistency, I have to observe, that, in the extract before us, 
short as it is, there are yet included four very material errors. 
In the first place, the Professor, in expressing his conception 
of a syllabary, has omitted its essential property,—namely, its 
being limited to some fixed number of terms;—instead of 
which he has substituted an accidental one, and made its nature, 
in part, depend on that of the characters by which the syllabic 
powers of the system are represented. ‘The nature of the cha- 
racters, undoubtedly, may give rise to the subordinate distinctions 
of different species; but that it 1s not essential to the general 
idea of a syllabary, is evident from a consideration of the very 
one which gave occasion to his remarks. ‘The Japanese syllabary 
can be written in seven or eight different ways, namely, with 
the kata-kana characters, or the fira-kana, or the yamato-kana 
characters, &c. Yet still, the series of powers thereby denoted 
remaining in every respect unchanged, the system continues to 
be essentially one and the same; and is called either the Japanese 
syllabary, from the people who make use of it, or the L-ro-fa 
syllabary, from the first three powers of the series. If any one 
choose to speak of the kata-kana syllabary, or the fira-kana, or 
the yamato-kana syllabary, I do not object to this mode of ex- 
pression; as it is only making the distinction of subordinate 
species, which must still come under the common denomination 
of the J-ro-fa, or the Japanese syllabary. M. Klaproth, I ob- 
serve, in a formal treatise upon this syllabary, published in the 
volume of the Nouveau Journal Asiatique which came out in 
the year 1829, expresses himself indifferently m either way. 
The title of his paper is as follows: ‘ Sur l’Introduction de 
|’ Usage des Caractéres Chinois en Japon, et sur |’Origine des 
différens Syllabaires Japonais.”” Here he speaks of different 
syllabaries; but, when introducing the subject, he more cor- 
rectly, as I conceive, talks of one syllabary written with different 
sets of signs. ‘On sait que les Japonais se servent 4 présent 
de deux genres d’écriture, c’est-a-dire, qu’ils emploient, ou les 
earactéres ideographiques des Chinois, ou wn syllabaire composé 
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de quarante-sept syllabes, qui sont représentées par diverses 
series de signes.’”’-—tom. ili. p. 27. 

It is not, however, necessary to appeal to any authority on 
the point in question ; common sense shows that every phonetic 
system must, in its general nature, depend essentially on the 
powers which it represents, and on them alone. Thus, for in- 
stance, our alphabet is called the English alphabet, whether it 
be exhibited in Roman or Italic characters, in capitals or in 
small letters, in those appropriate to print, or in such as are 
employed in manuscript ; but if the powers be changed to those 
of French pronunciation, though the collection of characters 
remains precisely the same—for of late the French have intro- 
troduced W into their writing for the expression of foreign 
sounds—yet the system is changed, and can no longer be termed 
the English alphabet. What led M. Abel-Remusat to attach 
to the shape of letters an importance that does not really belong 
to it, was probably the circumstance, that, if the characters be 
indivisible into parts corresponding to the elements of the syl- 
lables they represent, those syllables are less likely to be decom- 
posed. There is, however, no necessary connexion between the 
one decomposition and the other. The characters might be 
indivisible in the manner just mentioned, and yet the syllables 
be separated into their component parts (of which the Hebrew 
letters afford a very striking instance) ; and on the other hand, 
they might be divisible in a way which would obviously give 
assistance to the decomposition of the syllables, and yet (as shall 
presently be shown) that decomposition not take place. But 
let the conformation of the characters aid the reader ever so 
much in this analysis, and tend ever so much to suggest the 
operation to histhoughts, still, as long as he failed to decompose 
the syllables, the system would yet remain, in reference to his 
apprehension, no more than a syllabary. 

In the second place, M. Abel-Remusat was quite unwar- 
ranted in representing syllabic writing as distinct from alpha- 
betic, in a degree at all parallel or analogous to that in which it 
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is separated from hieroglyphic designations. It is true that a 
syllabary is intermediate, in the order of learning, between less 
imperfect alphabets on the one hand, and hieroglyphs on the 
other (for we never could rise to a conception of consonantal 
powers except through such a medium,—a point which is, in 
some degree, illustrated by the case of the New Zealander 
already mentioned in this chapter, and has been more fully ex- 
plained in the preceding volume); but it is by no means inter- 
mediate between them in its nature; on the contrary, it is of 
the same general nature as an alphabet, in those respects in 
which the latter can be brought into comparison with an idea- 
graphic system. They both belong to phonetic writing, and 
still more, to a common species of such writing; inasmuch as 
both are distinguished by the essential property of being con- 
fined to some determimate number of signs. However inferior, 
then, a syllabary may be to a system of consonants and vowels, 
it 1s, notwithstanding, entitled to the same general denomination. 
Hence [ have, throughout the Part of my work which has been 
already published, called such systems syllabic alphabets; and 
in doing so, I was justified, not only by the real state of the 
case, but also by precedents of high authority. Thus, although 
in the portions of the Ethiopic version of the Bible which have 
been printed, the powers of the letters are undoubtedly syllabic, 
and are described as such by all the earlier writers on the sub- 
ject; yet the collection of those letters was commonly deno- 
minated by them an alphabet, and may be seen in the Prole- 
gomena of Bishop Walton’s Bible, as also in the short erammatic 
treatise prefixed to Dr. Castell’s Heptaglot Lexicon, printed 
with the title of ALpuaseTrum A‘rutopicum placed over it. 
The Chinese Professor, however, attached more weight to the 
opinions of certain modern grammarians, whom he has not 
mentioned by name ; and with them he decided that a syllabary 
is not an alphabet, but “a mixed system between alphabetic 
and hieroglyphic writing.” Ishould not object to this new use 
of old established words, if it had not a tendency to perplex the 
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mind, and to give a very erroneous view of the subject under 
consideration. ! | 

In the third place, the most extraordinary of the misstate- 
ments of M. Abel-Remusat in the passage before us, is the 
assertion that the Ethiopic system of phonetic signs is not a syl- 
labary. If, indeed, he had insisted that this system was not 
composed of “alphabetic and hieroglyphic writing mixed toge- 
ther,” the position would be at once admitted. But this truism 
could not be his meaning, as the putting it forward would be 
merely fighting with a shadow; for no one ever contended that 
the Ethiopic characters were partly hieroglyphs. After all then, 
to render him intelligible, and read in his words something 
more than mere unmeaning sounds, he must be considered as 
deserting his own definition immediately after having given it, ” 
and as using the term syllabary here im its ordinary acceptation. 
Accordingly, by his denial of the Ethiopic alphabet being a syl- 
labary, he must be understood to maintain, that the powers of 
the letters employed in this writing are not syllabic. I confess 
I was startled by this part of the passage under examination 
when I first read it, and should not have been more surprised 
by a bold denial of the Greek and Roman alphabets being sys- 
tems of consonants and vowels. Had the latter declaration been 
made with ever so much confidence, of course I should not have 
thought it necessary to refute it; but as the Ethiopic writing is 
not so generally known, a short account of it here may perhaps 

‘not be superfluous. 

When, by the discovery made by the Portuguese navigators 
of a passage round the Cape of Good Hope, a direct communi- 
cation was opened with Abyssinia, and imtercourse with the 
inhabitants became in consequence more frequent, the attention 
of the learned was turned to the very peculiar kind of writing 
employed by that people; and great interest was excited by the 
appearance of a version of the Scriptures in a language and cha- 
racter then first brought into notice in Western Europe. The 
study of this version was much facilitated by the nature of the 
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language, which was found to have a very close affinity to He- 
brew ;" it was encouraged even by the Popes, from a desire to 
provide means for the extension of their spiritual dominion over 
a distant empire; and it was considerably promoted by their 
having granted an asylum and permanent residence in Rome to 
Abyssimian exiles, of whom great numbers were, about that 
time, forced to leave their own country by Mohammedan perse- 
cution. Through the advantage of such aids, a knowledge of 
this writing was soon obtained, and parts of the Ethiopic trans- 
lation of the Bible were printed in the Roman capital under the 
superintendence of native Abyssinians; the Psalms and Song of 
Solomon, during the remarkable pontificate of Leo the Tenth, 


“ The geographical position of the Abyssinians and their language might, 
possibly, lead us to conclude that they are an Arabian colony from the opposite 
shores of the Red Sea, if there were not considerations of some weight which 
bear against this inference. Of these I shall here mention only one that is 
more immediately connected with the subject of the present volume. The 
Abyssinians cannot be supposed to have derived their alphabetic writing from 
an Arabic source: for they have enjoyed the use of it since very remote times ; 
whereas the Arabians, it is acknowledged by their own historians, had no 
such advantage till shortly before the age of Mohammed. Upon the whole, 
perhaps, this extraordinary case of an African people speaking a dialect of 
Hebrew is best accounted for by Nicephorus (Callistus) in his Ecclesiastical 
History 5; where, incidentally describing the extensive district of Abyssinia 
between Axum and the ocean near its junction with the Red Sea, he informs 
us, that the inhabitants called themselves Assyrians; that, up to his time, they 
spoke the Assyrian (or Chaldee) language; and that they were the descendants 
of colonists who had been transported thither from Syria by Alexander the 
Great. Certainly it must have been some very despotic measure by which 
their forefathers were driven to so ungenial a clime; and no one was more 
likely than the Macedonian conqueror to have put this into execution, both 
from the extent of his power, and the violence of his disposition. The passage 
to which I refer, is at follows:—Tatrne rolvvv rie tpv0oac rote tewlev 
pépsow év doroteogd AvEoupira cioty, Oy } perpdmoruc AvEoumic. po 
© avrov sioty emt rov *wrarw xabhcovree Qxeavov Tpoe avaroAde, 
Acotp.o rabry O& TH KAhou, Kal Tap’ adroic ’voua Pépovow* dde 
AréEavdpoe 6 Maxsdov, && Zuplac avaorheac, 2xsi KATWKLIOEV" Ol 02 ze 
Sevpw TH watpia yAwoon xpwvrat.— Historia Ecclesiast. lib. ix. c. 18. 
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and the New Testament, not many years after. Then followed 
from the Press, in different countries of Europe, grammars, 
lexicons, harmonies, in all of which, and also along with the 
portions of Scripture first published, were given the Ethiopic 
alphabet represented as a syllabary. From the parts of this 
version which were printed, it was ascertained to be one of ereat 
antiquity, as it agrees with the oldest known Greek copies of 
the Bible in many passages which are otherwise written in less 
ancient MSS. Hence much attention was paid to the work, 
and several of the most able scholars and divines of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries engaged in its examination ; but, 
however they may have differed among themselves upon other 
points, not one of them, as far as I can find, ever dissented from 
the above representation of the nature of the Kthiopic letters. 
To oppose such authority, it is plain that a very strong case 
should be made out; but the Professor has offered nothing 
against it more than his own opinion, which he did not support 
by any proof, nor indeed could he; for the slightest examination 
of the alphabet itself will be sufficient to show that his view of 
the matter was totally erroneous. 

In the following Table of the Kthiopic alphabet, the initial 
elements of the powers of two of the letters, viz. Vzadai and ZZap, 
are represented by pairs of consonants; but this is done chiefly 
to distinguish them from the corresponding element in the series 
of sounds denoted by Zaz, and not on account of any com- 
plexity in their nature ; as all the Ethiopic syllables commence 
with simple articulations. This simplicity of utterance is par- 
ticularly marked in the last letter of the Table (an addition to 
the system taken from an extraneous source, it being used only 
in the expression of foreign words); which, although derived, 
as its name serves to show, from the Greek vr, yet, in conse- 
quence of the difficulty experienced by the Abyssinian in the 
effort to pronounce the compound articulation PS, 1 
eventually the sign of syllables beginning simply with P. 


JECAIMNE 


= 
bo 
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ETHIOPIC ALPHABET. 


Hoi U tho? Y y J U He. 
ha hu hz ha hé hé ho 

Law () gee, War ta io ad. & ~~ Lamed. 
la lu le la lé lé lo 

Hat ch ct ho h toh oh Heth. 
ha hi he ha 7 hé hé ho 

Mai nF HR H WN P w= Mem. 
ma mu me ma mé meé mo 

Saut We) UL Ue UL ci Aes Se aty se ha. 
sa SU Ss? sa sé se SO 

Rees vin 2ir ley 2k ote Cae Cte Go eee ede 
ra ru rz ra ré ré ro 

Saat fi ees PR ay gi, Gay fh -y Shin. 
Sa Su St sa sé sé SO 

Qaf Deere an Pang Pe ae e . 5 Qoph. 
Qe Qi Yds 40%, 1 Cement om 

Bet n (ee (nl fi, f) 6S. beth. 
ba bu bz ba bé bé bo 

Tamera E kul: Tah ue Or tT 9 Taw. 
ta tu tz ta té té to 

Harm 4 iy ATMs UA Fn heer 8 G Bets ey tle Fed: 
ha hu hi ha he hé ho 

Nahas 2 1. ca Ay thi ° 5 Nun. 
na nu nz na ne né no 

Halph 4 &% A A HH HB KK NB Haleph. 
ha hu he ha he hé ho 

Kaf The 25 ee PA 2 ‘+ Kaph. 
ka ke ke ka ké ké ko 

Wan) “OH Oey PH © 5 Waw. 


= 
we 
= 
S 


wa wu we wa wé 
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Bray inv ae Oni) Qe 8! aay iG ©  y Hayin. 

ha he he ha he hé ho 
Zal 8 Ah ian ami es Hi? oa Layiny 
Yaman P g Fie tt Ragin £ p 6 ALOU: 
Dent L. Pig A £ Li 1% s  Daleth. 
Geml 1 1g Dee uh ) 1 3 Gimel. 
are (ib Na DM Om 4) Teth. 

ta a 3 

Pait 8 etn May Weatas A g 5 Pe. 


Tzadai  & Cie. Case Og a Ch rahi Sure: ¢ Tzade. 


tzii tzu {zz «= tza tzé tzé tzo 
Zzap Om Gul. gq: Gg. a) Je) uv Tzade. 
ZZa ZZU ZZl «ZZ ZZE ZZe ZZO 


EC ee) ok Ga Phe. 
fa fu fr {a fé fé fo 


Psa ime Peenterleuart D Hays bad yeah sigh AL, we Psi. 
de Re ide ae pe be Be 

The names of the letters are written in Ethiopic as follows ; 
and to each is subjoined in Roman characters the distinct pro- 
nunciation of it, according to the full powers of its compo- 
nent elements. Ue HoY ;—AG LaW ;—hort HaWeT ;— 
RP MaY ;—WOt SaWeT ;—CAnh ReHeS ;s—at SaT ;— 
’¢ QaFk ;—lt BeT ;-—tO TaW ;—tc@ HaReM ;— Tin 
NaHaS ;—Adg HaLeF ;—n¢ KaF;—OO WaW ;—08? 
HaYiN ;—He2 ZaY ;—P®1 YaMaN ;—27t DeNeT ;—16 
GeMeL ;—met TaYeT ;—&et PaYeT ;—a&e TZaDaY ; 
8&8 ZZaP ;—A¢ Hak ;—ta PeSa. By a comparison of the 


Roman groups with the same names, as they are given in the 
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Table, and in which way they are now commonly denoted in 
our writing, a slight contraction of some of the words will be 
perceived ; such as might be expected to arise from the rapid 
utterance that naturally accompanies familiarity with any species 
of reading. 

After each series, above exhibited, of syllabic signs formed 
by variations of a common letter and called by a common name, 
is subjoined, in the same line, the corresponding Hebrew letter 
with its name, to show the connexion which in many instances 
obviously holds between those words. ‘There is but one de- 
viation from this arrangement; it occurs in the case of the last 
series, and has been adopted for a reason which has been 
already explamed. ‘The period when this alphabet was derived 
from the Hebrew, or some other Shemitic syllabary, is lost 
in impenetrable obscurity ; but whenever it was that the pri- 
mary formation of it took place, it must, at that time, have 
consisted solely of its first column of characters: and the 
Kthiopian name for this column, “10H (GeHeZ), which means 


Kthiopic or free,” appears to have been given to it, either 


* No satisfactory reason has, as far as I can find, been hitherto advanced 
for the name given to this column. Ludolp, whose grammatic treatise is, I 
believe, the best of those that have been published upon the Ethiopic language, 
endeavours to account for the point in question as follows:—‘ Primus ordo 
vocatur “JOH, Geez, vel & lingua ipsa, que ¢\"14 "10H, ZLesana Geez, Lingua 
Geez, i. e. Mthiopica vulgo dicitur; vel 4 studio, quod iste ordo diligenter 
perdisci debeat, antequam ad reliquos accedas....... Sunt qui vocem, *]Q'H, 
liber reddant, alludentes ad radicem, “JOH, liber factus est; sed hoc cum ana- 
lovia Grammatica non convenit; A\°79H, enim significat liberum, et “JO“H, 
libertate donatum. Libertatem autem lingue [aut ordini] tribuere, absonum 
prorsus est.” —Ludolphi Gram. Zthiop. p. 9. With respect to the first of his 
objections against the term °]0'H being applied with the meaning free, to 
either the first column or the language, it may be observed, that in Hebrew 
the abstract is often expressed in place of the concrete, with nouns that are 
segolated, that is, vocalized similarly to the very one before us. ‘The substi- 
tution, therefore, of this substantive for an adjective of the same root, would 
ouly be in accordance with the Hebrew idiom, and tend to show the close 
affinity of the two languages. To his second objection it is sufficient to reply, 
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in the former sense, to mark its pre-eminence, on account of its 
having at first constituted the entire system; or in the latter, 
' in reference to the manner in which it was originally used, when 
the syllables expressed by it were unrestricted to any particular 
vowel termination. The remaining columns, it is evident, could 
not have been added till after the Abyssinian had, in his con- 
ception of the subject, arrived at a distinct classification of the 
vocal elements of his syllables. The different pointings that are 
placed under the consonantal parts of the guttural powers, are 
intended merely to intimate that those powers differ from each 
other, though what is peculiar to each is now no longer known. 

I have not marked the quantity of the powers in all the 
columns of the above Table; as there is some difference in this. 
respect between Bishop Walton’s and Dr. Castell’s representa- 
tions, chiefly in consequence of the latter author having taken 
into account the effect produced by the position of syllables in 
words, the first and penultimate syllables being generally read 
long, and the remaining ones short. There is a difference also 
between them as to the vocal part of the powers in the sixth 
column, which is represented by Dr. Castell as ay. But as this 
part, except when in the first or penultimate syllable of a word, 
is pronounced rapidly, and, in consequence, indistinctly, it is 


that a name may appear very absurd, which yet, were the reason for its original 
application recovered, would be looked upon in quite a different light. As to 
his own explanation of the matter, itis, I submit, altogether lame and defective 
without the aid of mine; as there is no immediate connexion between the co- 
lumn under consideration being called Ethiopic, and its being the one that is 
first learned. But the fact disclosed to us in this explanation, affords a very 
strong additional ground of support to the view of the subject which I have 
offered. For, on the supposition of the first column having been originally the 
only one, it must primitively have been learned as a complete whole by itself; 
and the practice of so learning it separately from the remainder of the system, 
may be easily conceived to have been continued, through the force of habit, 
after the other columns were added. Whereas, if they were all of equal age, 
the natural way to learn the syllabary, it is obvious, must, from the very outset, 
have been, to get by heart at the same time, in the case of each letter, all the 
syllables belonging to that letter; and then it would be utterly inexplicable 
how the change of this method could have ever after arisen. 
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very immaterial whether it be denoted by a short e or short y. 
These differences may possibly have been, in some measure, occa- 
sioned by want of uniformity in the practice of a people, who 
could not be expected to have very exact notions on the subject, 
as it appears they were unable to disengage consonants from 
syllables. But from whatever causes they may have arisen, they 
have no relation to the inquiry before us: they may, perhaps, 
affect the certainty as to the length of the powers, and as to the 
sound of the vocal part of those in the sixth column; but they 
do not, in the remotest degree, bear against their general nature 
as syllabic. The only powers about which there can be any 
question under this head, are those belonging to Halph and 
Hayin, which are usually represented by series of vowels; but 
it is evident that both sets of powers could not at first have been 
merely vocal, as in that case they would have been exactly the 
same, and one of the letters, as superfluous, would never have 
been introduced into the alphabet; nor is it at all likely that 
either set were formerly such, since, to a certainty, neither of the 
Hebrew characters which are called by the same names, was 
originally a vowel-letter. But if any doubt on the subject 
should remain upon the reader’s mind, it will, I trust, be en- 
tirely removed by inspection of some specimens of this writing 
which shall be immediately laid before him, one of them having 
a strong bearing on this very point. Admitting, however, that 
in later times, when this system was printed, both letters were 
used to denote vowels, still even thenceforward by far the 
erveater number of the powers remain syllabic. In order to 
make use of the foregoing Table, it is necessary to observe, 
that, when a character drops the vocal part of 1ts own power to 
share that of a preceding character in the formation of a com- 
pound syllable, it is the variety of shape that occurs in the sixth 
column which is employed; and also that the letters are read 
from left to right, in the same direction as in European legends, 
the Ethiopic writing differmg in this respect from the eraphic 
systems of all the other Shemitic languages. 

Now, if it be allowed that proper names are pronounced 
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nearly in the same way in cognate languages, it will be very 
easy to verify the powers above assigned to the Ethiopic letters, 
so far, at all events, as to show that they are syllabic; viz. by 
exhibiting any such words from the text of the Ethiopic ver- 
sion. Jor this purpose the names David and Abimelech are 
here selected from the title of Psalm xxxiv., as also Zion and 
Jerusalem from Psalm li. 19°; just as they are written in the 
version in question, and in the unpointed Hebrew text, except 
that the prefixes are in both kinds of writing omitted. After 
each group of characters the pronunciation is given in Roman 
consonants and Italic vowels; but when there is a separate cha- 
racter added to express the vocal part of a syllable, as is some- 
times the case in the copies of the Hebrew Bible which are at. 
present extant, then its power is denoted by a Roman vowel, 
and it is itself exhibited in an open form, to distinguish it from 
the ancient letters of the group, and mark its adventitious 
nature. 


dee rere (Daw? 1) 2. ANWAR (HaBeMeLeK) 
m1 (DaWiD) Joan (HaBIMeLeKk) 

8. 8% (TZeYoN) 4. APZ40® (HiYaRuSaLeM) 
qs (TZiYON) movin (YeRUSHaLeM) 


To apply to the pomt under examination any of these examples, 
as for instance, the first of them ;—if we look for the character 
£ in the Ethiopic alphabet, we shall find it in the series of let- 
ters which are in common termed Dent, and in the first column, 
where the power assigned is Da; in like manner, we shall find 
® in the series Waw, and third column, with the power We, 
and ‘tT in the series Z’aw, sixth column, with the power Te. 
But the vocal part of the powers in the sixth column is very 
short, except when those powers form the first or penultimate 


* The number of each Psalm after the tenth is diminished by one (in con- 
sequence of the eleventh being joined to the tenth) in the Ethiopic version, 
which herein agrees with the Septuagint, and differs from the Hebrew. 
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syllable of a word; and when they form the last, it becomes im- 
perceptible lke the Shewa quiescent of the pointed Hebrew. 
According, then, to the representation of the powers of the 
characters which is given in the Table, the group 2 ex- 
presses the word DaW7T’; while, on the other hand, from the 
position of the same group in the title of Psalm xxxiv. in the 
Ethiopic version, we may be certain that it denotes the Royal 
Psalmist, and, consequently, that it must have been read by 
some combination of sounds nearly approaching to DaWiD, 
the ancient pronunciation of his name in Hebrew, and, after the 
Hebrew, in the Septuagint. This group, therefore, fully verifies 
the powers assigned to the first and second of its elements, and | 
that of the third by approximation. The second group, exa- 
mined in like manner, will serve to establish the correctness of 
the powers attributed to every one of its mgredient characters 
without exception. In the third group, although it may be 
proved in the same way, that the powers of the characters are 
syllabic, yet it is questionable whether the vocal part of the first 
power be e or y; and as it is here long (from the position of the 
syllable in the word expressed), the difference is perceptible ; 
while the example seems to accord better with Dr. Castell’s 
than the Bishop’s representation of the powers of the sixth 
column, unless it be allowed that e, followed by the consonant 
y, has a sound approaching to that of 2." The first three names 
are pronounced very nearly the same in the Septuagint as in 
the Hebrew, and, consequently, the groups we have been exa- 
miming do not enable us to determine from which text the 
Ethiopic version was made; but the fourth group clearly marks 
the derivation of this version immediately from the Septuagint. 
The Greek translator was unable exactly to express the first 


* Dr. Castell took his peculiar view of the vocal termination of the syllables 
in the sixth column, from Ludolf’s Ethiopic Grammar. But the latter author, 
in asecond edition of this treatise, published by him forty years after the first, 
came round to the theory which is generally received upon the subject ; and 
therein represents the termination in question by the Greek vowel-letter «. 
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syllable of Yerushalem, and substituted for it Hive. The 

Ethiopic writer has also given two syllables in place of the ori- 
ginal one, but not from any inability to express that one; and, 
therefore, he must evidently have done so, from his having 
translated from the Greek. It deserves moreover to be here 
noticed, that in his imitation of Ae, he has expressed e by the 
syllable ya; which clearly points out that the series of letters 
termed Halph and Hayin did not denote mere vowels at the 
time when he made his translation; for if they had, it surely is 
by one of the characters of either series that he would have re- 
presented the second part of Ae. It may be also remarked, 
that the first name is represented exactly by the same number 
of letters in the Hebrew, as in the Ethiopic writing; and as 
those in the derivative writing have undoubtedly syllabic powers, 
there is, even hence, some probability of the corresponding ele- 
ments of the group belonging to the parent system having been 
at first employed with like powers. If the letters in the 
Ethiopic designation of this name were divested of the marks 
which serve to confine the terminations of the syllables they 
denote to particular sounds, the whole group would then be 
precisely analogous, in its use, to the Hebrew one; in which the 
vowel parts of the syllables expressed are left to be determined 
by the reader, through the means of his familiarity with the 
spoken denomination of the Jewish sovereign in question. The 
first letter, indeed, of the Ethiopic group is destitute of any 

mark, as it belongs to the first column of the alphabet, which is 
now limited to syllables ending in a; but before the addition of 
the other columns this one evidently could have had no such 

limitation; and then the Ethiopic method of denotation was 

exactly of the same nature with the original Hebrew one, not 

only in reference to the name which I have here happened to 

pitch upon as an example, but also with regard ¢ to every part of 

the two kinds of writing. 

To show the close ae: which subsists between the two 
languages, I here subjom the first sentence of the Lord’s 
Prayer, Matthew, vi. 9, from the Ethiopic version; with the | 
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equivalent Hebrew expression immediately under each group, 
just as in the preceding examples. 

vthi (HaBuNa) HNAAPtT (ZaBaSSaMaYaT) 

san (HaBINU) mmnvaw (SHeBBaSHSHaMaYiM) 


Our Father who—in the very heavens, 


breen (YeTQaDDaS) 7&n (SeMKa) 


waprm (Y7THQaDDeSH) Jou (SHéMeKa) 
hallow itself (¢. e. hallowed be) thy name. 


The corresponding groups, in the two ways of writing the sen-— 


tence, will be found to agree in their roots; in their inflexions 
(excepting the formation of the plural number of the noun) ; 
in the reflective form of the verb, and the peculiarity of substi- 
tuting that form for the passive one; in their prepositions; in 
their pronouns ;* and in the manner in which those pronouns 
enter into combination with the principal terms: whence it is 
probable that they may, in some degree at least, agree also in 
the collective sounds denoted by them. If this inference be ad- 
mitted, it affords, in its application to the passage before us, 
another verification of the powers of the Ethiopic letters; not, 
indeed, as exact a one as that derived from comparing proper 
names, but still sufficient to show, to a certainty, that the general 
nature of those powers 1s syllabic, which is all that is necessary 
to be proved upon the present occasion. 

The ground of M. Abel-Remusat’s mistake on this sub- 
ject,—a mistake, mdeed, which pervades the whole of his treatise 
on the origin of the Tartar alphabets,—is his having overlooked 
the difficulty which illiterate people experience of conceiving a 
consonantal power. It is true that the Abyssinian had a clear 


* [admit that the syllable prefixed to the Ethiopic expression for in the 
very heavens, and used with the signification of the pronoun who, is not derived 
from the relative "WS, but from the demonstrative 73. This latter pronoun, 
however, is sometimes used in the Hebrew, as it is here in the Ethiopic, with 
a relative sense. 


a 
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conception of vowels,—this is obvious from the bare mspection 
of the Table of his alphabet ;—and he must have had an equally 
clear one of consonants, if he had arrived at those vowels by any 
analysis, made by himself, of the syllabic ‘sounds of his language. 
But what would be the inevitable consequence ? Having, by this 
process discovered the powers of a superior alphabet, he could 
not be ignorant of the nature of his own discovery; he must 
have been aware of its value, and thence unquestionably would 
have availed himself of its use. It is quite contrary to all that is 
known of human nature to suppose, that any people would en- 
cumber their memories with a system of 182 characters (besides 
twenty more which do not regularly form part of the alphabet), 
if they had themselves found out a way by which they could 
write equally well, or indeed better, by means of only thirty- 
three signs; namely, twenty-six for consonants, and seven for 
vowels. Nations, I admit, often reject the inventions that have 
originated in other countries, through prejudice against what is 
foreign, or through ignorance of the resulting benefits. But 
neither impediment here lies in the way; and no well ascer- 
tained instance can be produced from the history of the world, 
of men arriving by their own efforts of thought at an important 
improvement in any art, and yet foregoing its advantage. 

The fault of the Professor’s reasoning on this pot appears 
to have been, that he began at the wrong end. Having him- 
self a clear conception of a consonantal as well as a vowel 
power, he took it for granted, that the Abyssinian had equally 
clear notions on the subject, and was able to conceive an articu- 
lation separate from any vowel sound by which it might be ren- 
dered perceptible to the ear. Well, then! the poor African 
having quite distinct in his thoughts the elements of syllables, 
would take care to have their signs equally distinct; and the 
very nature of the characters of his system would at once poimt 
out the mode of effecting their decomposition, to one who was 
already acquainted with the decomposition of their powers. 
Nothing, then, could be more easy to him than the rising from 
his syllabary to a superior alphabet ; and it is absurd to suppose 
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that he would not avail himself of the advantage of this alphabet 
which was so completely within his reach. Hence, in spite of 
all former evidence, and in spite of present appearances, it 
would, from such reasoning, necessarily follow, that the Abys- 
smian really used the elements of his graphic system as conso- 
nants and vowels. ‘To this extraordinary conclusion, at all 
events, M. Abel-Remusat actually came, whether the train of 
thoughts which led him to it was exactly that which I have de- 
scribed, or one m any respect different. Now, as I apprehend, 
the safest mode of proceeding is to commence with what may be 
known to a certainty, not merely through the concurrent. evi- 
dence of great numbers of men eminent for learning and 
ability, but also by our own observation. The letters belonging 
to the text of the Ethiopic Bible are, to a certamty, and beyond 
all question, therein employed with syllabic powers. The Abys- 
smian, therefore, did not know how to make out of his system a 
superior alphabet ; and, consequently, he could not have had any 
clear conception of a consonant. 

From the fact which has been just established, it follows that 
the Abyssinian did not, by means of his own penetration and 
sagacity, acquire the conception of vowels which enabled him 
to make the classification, exhibited in the Table of his system, 
of the syllabic powers that he referred to each letter. For he 
could not, by any analysis of the articulate sounds expressed by 
those letters, have arrived at vowels without reaching, by the 
same process, to consonantal powers. The addition, therefore, 
to his alphabet of all the columns after the first,—by means of 
which his syllables are, in reference to their vocal ingredients, 
methodically arranged and definitely expressed,—must have 
been derived by him from some external source. But he could 
not have taken the hint which guided him in this matter from 
observation of any of the other Shemitic systems ; as the several 
modes of pomting them did not commence till long after; and 
if he had first met with the older vocalization that is common in 
kind, though not in quantity, to all those systems, he would, it 
is plain from analogy, have adopted it, in like manner as all 
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others placed in the same circumstances had done, however he 
might have subsequently differed from them in his mode of 
supplying the defects of that primary vocalization. There was, 
consequently, no other quarter from which he could have 
learned the use of vowel designation except from Greek writing ; 
and he, as well as the Jew, must have had his notions on the 
subject suggested to him immediately from that writing. Ac- 
cordingly, his translation of the Bible affords very decisive evi- 
dence that, when he made it, he had only the Septuagint 
version, and not the Hebrew Scriptures, in his possession ; and, 
in further corroboration of this view of the case, it may be ob- 
served, that the vocal part of the syllabic powers of his alphabet 
has an obvious affinity to the vowels of the Greek system. For 
although all vowel sounds equally admit of an open and close ’ 
state, yet in both those systems the distinction is made in the 
denotation of only two of them; while one of the vowels so 
distinguished (e) is the same in each system, and the total num- 
ber of vowels in each is also the same. On the other hand, the 
Ethiopic syllabary in its primitive state, itis plain, was derived, 
either immediately or remotely, from the ancient Hebrew one. 
Before the vocalization of either system had taken place, their 
corresponding elements must evidently have been used in the 
same manner, with powers that were precisely similar; and even 
still, above half of those elements are called by names that are 
very nearly the same. The difference in the shapes of the cha- 
racters 1s no objection to this connexion between the two 
alphabets : some few of the corresponding ones are like each 
other, when the more ancient forms of the Hebrew letters are 
referred to; and if still.older elements of each series were ex- 
tant, their similarity would probably be yet more striking. 
Besides, in tracing a connexion of the kind, we must look for 
the proof of it, far more in the powers than in the shapes of the 
characters which are compared. Thus our numeric figures, 
though different in form from the Indian ones, are, on all sides, 
admitted to be thence derived, because they are employed in the 
same way, and their values are regulated by the same principle. 
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And still further it may, upon this point, be observed, that there 
are several alphabets, confessedly derived from the Sanscrit one, 
from which, notwithstanding, they wholly differ in the shapes of 
their letters. Again, the difference in the order of the letters 
of same name does not bear against the Hebrew origin of the 
Ethiopic system ; for there is as great a difference at present, m 
respect to arrangement, between the Hebrew and Arabic letters 
which correspond with each other, and yet, from their being 
used with the same numeric powers, it is plain that their order 
must likewise have originally been the same. 3 

A very close limit to the age of the Ethiopic Scriptures 
may be deduced from evidence which history supplies connected 
with the subject. The Christian religion was first established 
in Abyssinia by Frumentius, who was, for this purpose, conse- 
erated Bishop of Axum in the year 335 by the celebrated 
Athanasius, Patriarch of Alexandria. The circumstances which 
led to the conversion of the Abyssinians are told by Ruffinus in 
the ninth chapter of the first book of his Ecclesiastical History, 
who closes his account by stating that he had it immediately 
from a companion of Frumentius :—“ Que nos ita gesta, non 
opinione vulgi, sed ex ipso Edesio, ‘T'yri presbytero postmodum 
facto, qui Frumentii comes prius fuerat, referente cognovimus.”’ 
The Abyssinians themselves claim a much earlier date for their 
conversion to Christianity, and assert that they were previously 
followers of the Jewish creed. But their account of the matter 
is So obviously fabulous as not to be entitled to any notice ; and 
the part of it last mentioned is refuted even by their own ver- 
sion of the Bible; for surely, if they had been Jews by religion, 
they would have had the Old Testament in the original He- 
brew,—in a tongue cognate to their own, and from which, con- 
sequently, they could have much more easily translated the 
Scriptures than from Greek. It is further recorded in history, 
that the Abyssmians were again converted to Christianity in 
the reign of the Emperor Justinian, that is, about two hundred 
years after the first time; from which it would appear that they 
had in the mterval relapsed into paganism. But it 1s not ne- 
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cessary to consider the authorities on which the narrative of the 
second conversion rests; as the first is the only one to which it 
is material here to attend.* It is barely possible that the Bible 
was not written in Ethiopic till after the second of these events: 
but it certainly was not before the first. 

But to return to the passage upon which I have been com- 
menting ;—I shall conclude my remarks on it by pointing out, 
in the fourth place, M. Abel-Remusat’s error in supposing that 
the Abyssinians formed the syllabic powers of their system, in 
the same way as Europeans combine syllables out of more sim- 
ple ingredients. At the bottom of this hypothesis lies the very 
identical fallacy which has been exposed in the preceding in- 
stance, namely, the assumption that the Africans in question had. 
a distinct conception of both the ingredients of syllabic sounds ; 
whereas it has been proved, that they had only one of those in- 
gredients clear in their thoughts. The hypothesis may, still 
further, be shown to be erroneous, from the manner in which the 
Abyssinians recited their alphabet. I do not here speak of their 
present practice (with which, I confess, I am not acquainted), 
but of that which prevailed among them, at the time when parts 
of the Ethiopic version were printed, under the superintendence 
of individuals belonging to their nation. The seven columns of 
their alphabetic table they called by names which had no rela- 
tion whatever to the vowel sounds in those columns, viz.— 
1. “ISH (GeHeZ),—2. non (KaHeB),—3. Wan (SaLeS),— 
4. é1l0 (RaBeH ),—5. 3@n (HaMeS),—6. 271 (SaDeS),— 


—_——_——_—— ap 


* Sealiger, in his learned work De Emendatione Temporum, notices the 
second conversion of the Abyssinians; but very unaccountably overlooks the 
first, which is fully as well authenticated. His words upon the subject are as 
follows :—‘ Jactant vetustatem Christianismi a Candace Regina et Philippo 
Apostolo. Sed id manifesto falsum convincit Ecclesiastica Historia. Anno 
enim XV. Justiniani Imperatoris, Adad Rex Axumitarum vovit, si vinceret 
Omeritarum vicinorum Regem, se Christianum factum iri. Victo rege Ome- 
ritarum, missis ad Justinianum legatis, impetravit ab eo episcopos, qui primi 
omnium tune Christianismum in Aithiapia publicarunt.”—De Einend. Temp. 
lib. vii. p; 682. 
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7. "flo (SaBeH). And their mode of recitation was as follows ; 
let us, for instance, take the series of syllabic powers classed 
under the letter Bet. They first called out Bet Gehez, and 
then pronounced the syllable Ba; next, Bet Kaheb, after which 
they pronounced Bu; next, Bet Sales, after which, Bc; and so 
on. As much as to say, that Bet, as written in the column 
Gehez, sounds Ba; as written in the column Kaheb, sounds Bu; 
and so on. Here, evidently, is no indication of the Ethiopian 
having had any perception of the compound nature of the 
powers recited by him. The fact is, he no more looked on 
such powers as complex than the Japanese now does, who, 
although he has vowels, as well as what are more properly called 
syllables, denoted by letters of his system, yet considers the 
latter species of sounds to be as perfectly simple and indecom- 
posable as the former. On the contrary, the European is taught 
signs for the separate ingredients of articulate sounds, before he 
is made to bring them together for the expression of those 
sounds; which circumstance, of itself, must draw his attention 
to the fact of there being some composition im syllabic powers ; 
and when, through this observation, and the practice of repeat- 
ing b a, ba,—b e, be,—b 1, hi, &c., he has arrived at the 
distinct perception of what is denoted by consonants, he dis- 
misses from his thoughts the cumbrous machinery by which he 
acquired this knowledge. He must, indeed, commit to memory 
the combinations of letters representing words which are pecu- 
liarly spelled ; but he retains, as the elements of his orthography, 
not the hundred, or more, simple syllables, ba, be, li, &c. &c., 
but merely the four or five and twenty consonants and vowels 
of which those syllables are composed. While, on the other 
hand, the Abyssinian was forced to recollect, all through, the 
two hundred and two signs of his system, together with their 
powers. 3 

The errors which have in the foregomg pages been exposed, 


respecting the essential nature of alphabetic writing, it may be 


here, by the way, noticed, were committed in a capital which 
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affords, by its libraries and learned societies, the greatest assis- 
tance to studious investigation; and are those, not merely of a 
man of some talent and research, but also of one who devoted 
particular attention to a branch of the very subject in question. 

Now when, under such circumstances, an author has betrayed 
ignorance of the essential principles of alphabetic construction, 
is it to be supposed that they are discoverable by men of the 
lowest grade in the scale of intellect, and destitute of all external 
aid, such as those to whom the independent invention of alpha- 
bets has been attributed? But although a knowledge of what 
is essential to an alphabet is not necessary to the making use of 
one already formed, or to the deriving from that one ce by 
imitation ; yet it is obviously requisite to the original and inde-. 
pendent formation of any such system. 

Still further I have to remark, that with human inventions 
there 1s always connected something subject to external obser- 
vation, which, consequently, leaves room for the operation of 
what is called accident or chance in their production; and that 
it is only from small beginnings that they ascend, by gradual 
improvement, to great and noble specimens of art. But, in the 
imaginary case of the independent contrivance of an alphabet, 
there is nothing external upon which observation can act, till 
after some system of phonetic signs is constructed; and the 
getting at the first principle of the construction is, by far, the 
most difficult part of the entire problem. The articulate sounds 
of language are much too numerous and too fleeting to form, of 
themselves, an immediate subject for classification ; and no re- 
medy can be derived from the substitution of signs, unless they 
be chosen in such a manner as to avoid the use, to any consider- 
able extent, of homophones’ or diaphones, that is, of different 
signs for the same sound, or of the same sign for different 
sounds. But experience shows that mankind are quite incapable 
of attending to this caution, till they are acquainted with the 
reason for it, or till they have the advantage of an example to 
follow, which latter aid is excluded on the supposition of an in- 
dependent mvention. Here, then, lies one of the many, and, 

x 2 
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as I conceive, insurmountable difficulties of the imaginary case 
under consideration. Man cannot construct an alphabet, by his 
own unaided powers of intellect, till he has discovered the prin- 
ciple of its construction; and he cannot find out the principle, 
until he gets under his observation a system of signs, selected 
according to this very principle of which he is as yet ignorant. 
Whether the reader will be more struck with this difficulty, than 
with those previously submitted to him, in the Part of my work 
which has already been published, I cannot take upon me to 
determine ; but I am induced to place the subject before him 
in different points of view, in the hopes of gaining his assent to 
the correctness of one way of considering it, if not of another. 
I do not, however, expect him to acquiesce in mere abstract 
reasoning unsupported by actual experience. What I princi- 
pally rely on, is the fact that, not merely no alphabet has ever 
yet been proved to have been produced by the independent con- 
trivance of man, but also every alphabet for which such origin 
is claimed, can be clearly shown, from its own nature, to be a 
derivative one. This fact has already been illustrated by the 
very striking example of the Corean system of letters; and I 
have, besides, established in my first treatise, I will venture to 
say, beyond a doubt, and by the strongest evidence, both in- 
ternal and external, the Greek origin, as well of the alphabetic 
writing of the Egyptians,—to which, by the way, they never 
attained till after their conversion to Christianity,—as also -of 
the phonetic writing previously employed by them in their hiero- 
glyphic system. I shall now, for like purpose, proceed to the 
consideration of the Sanscrit alphabet. 

This alphabet is here exhibited in the character (in which 
it 1s principally written) called Deva-nagari, which signifies, 
accordmg to some authors (for all are not agreed upon the 
point), “the written language of angels.” This meaning of 
the term is just worth noticing, on account of the accordance of 
the opimion it implies with that which almost universally pre- 
vailed in the ancient world, of letters having been a gift to man 
from some one or other of the gods. The diffusion of this 
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notion, through countries and ages so widely separated asunder, 
seems to indicate the remains of an early tradition on the sub- 
ject, and, consequently, tells somewhat in favour of the divine 
origin of the first alphabet, though not of those for which the 
honour has been claimed by pagan nations. The letters of the 
system now to be considered are arranged as follows, the power 
of each being placed immediately under it. 


SANSCRIT ALPHABET. 


ZTmMmMreE rts TW 
a a z z ih u vt a) z li 
 Aiadiidlh aa | i | AM inate 
e 2 Oo Ou an ah 
| a q qT S$ 
ka kha ga sha na 
ws tS 
cha chha ja jha na 
4 3 $s G q 
ta tha da dha na 
Tyr z Speakers 
ta tha da dha na 
q Th q 4 A 
pa pha ba bha ma 
a Tchad AI eteant ill 
ya ra la va 
q es | tf a 
sha sha Sa ha ksha 


The first ten vowels are arranged im pairs, i which the 
short or close state of the sound precedes the long or open one. 
By the open @ is meant, either that which occurs in the word 
father, or that in water; by the open 4, the pronunciation of 
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this vowel which is used in machine ; by the open w, that in 
rule ; by e, the open power of this vowel which occurs in they 
or there, not the close one in then ; by o, the open sound of it 
in hope, not the close one in hop ; by the last 7, and by ou, the 
English sounds of those letters, as in wine, pound ;—sounds 
nearly unknown in the Shemitic languages, or in the modern 
dialects of the western continent of Europe, which the English 
have derived from their German ancestors (though they do not 
express them by the same letters), and which are common to 
the German, the Greek, the Sanscrit, and the Chinese colloquial 
systems. 

The first twenty-five of the characters which follow the 
vowels, are arranged very methodically ; in horizontal lines, ac- 
cording to the organs with which they are pronounced,—those 
in the first lme being looked upon as gutturals; those in the 
second, as palatals; those in the third, as linguals; those in the 
fourth, as dentals; and those in the fifth, as labials ;s—and in 
columns, so that the second and fourth columns should give the 
corresponding powers of the first and third with the addition of 
an aspiration, and the fifth column the nasal sounds of the seve- 
ral series. ‘The first N of the nasal column (as likewise its 
equivalent, the N by which the fifteenth vowel is terminated), 
corresponds in power with the ng of the word thong ; the se- 
cond, or palatal N, has a power somewhat resembling that of ng 
m the word engine. ‘The third N differs probably but little in 
power from the fourth (which agrees with ours), as, in the 
course of derivation and inflection, it is usually changed to that 
fourth. ‘The addition of H to the power of a letter does not 
produce the same effect as with us; for instance, by pha is not 
meant a sound having any resemblance whatever to fa, but 
merely pa uttered with a strong emission of the breath ; whence 
some write this power p’ha, to distinguish it from what pha 
expresses in our use of the combination. 

Irom the scheme of the alphabet above given, an European 
would be apt to suppose it a system of vowels and consonants ; 
but, i point of fact, it is only a syllabary as it is, for the most 
part, used by all of the eastern nations, without exception, who 
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write with it. The letters which appear to us as consonants, 
have not properly consonantal, but syllabic powers ; and express 
syllables ending with the short vowel a. When the vowel part 
of the syllables to be expressed by these letters, is different, then 
their shapes are modified, more clumsily indeed than in the 
Ethiopic system, but still im a manner precisely analogous. 
Thus, according as the vowel termination of the syllable denoted 
by the first letter is changed, this character is written in the 
following different ways; the articulate sound corresponding to 
each variety of shape being placed immediately under it. 


a ow ff WW F RF BR F 
ki 


x < Z 
ka ka kz ki ku kri krz 
= ° 
3 FP F 2 WM FT | 
kz kl ke ke ko kou kan  kah 


Each of the other letters undergoes similar modifications of 
shape, as well as similar alterations of its syllabic power; and 
the Indian learner is taught to repeat, first the sixteen syllabic 
powers of the letter @ ka, im the order here given; next the 
sixteen powers of the letter y k’ha, in the same order; next 
the sixteen of the letter 7T ga; and so on, till he has gone 
through the sixteen times thirty-four powers of the system. 
From his being practised to repeat, and made to get by heart, 
this collection of 544 syllables, as one complete in itself, there is 
a likelihood that the vowel-letters did not originally belong to 
his alphabet. [am aware that the present mode of representing 
the subject is to state, that the vowel-marks by which the 
syllabic characters are modified, are derived from the vowel- 
letters ;—a representation which is suggested, by the analogous 
appearance of some of the characters produced from the com- 
bination of two or more of syllabic powers. But there are very 
few of the letters and marks in question between which there is 
the slightest visible connexion; and, where there is any, it surely 
may have arisen just as well from amplifying a mark into a letter, 
as from contracting a letter mto a mark, ‘That, where such 
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connexion exists, it was produced in the former way, is rendered 
probable, not only by the practice above alluded to, but also by 
the name of the Sanscrit alphabet, viz. SAT KeKHo, which 
is evidently derived from the two letters wand W], just in 
the same manner as that of the Ethiopic syllabary, Uupt 
HoHeYa'l, is from two syllables of the series belonging to its 
first letter, followed by a termination indicative of the plural 
number,* or as that of the Greek system is from its first two 
letters, Alpha and Beta, or that of the Japan series from its 
first three terms, /-ro-fa ; whence it would appear that, when 
this alphabet received its present denomination, ka and k’ha 
must have been its first two characters, and, consequently, that 
the vowel-letters, which now precede them, were subsequently 
added to the system. 

Here it may be added, as bearing the same way, that in the 
Tibetan system, one of the oldest derivatives of the Sanscrit 
alphabet, there are, even yet, only vowel-marks used ;°—-a cir- 
cumstance which is in accordance with the supposition of vowel- 
letters not having been introduced into the parent system, till 
after the formation of this derivative. The defect, however, in 
question, may possibly have arisen from another cause; from 
there being no syllables in the Tibetan language which begin 


“ Here it deserves to be noticed, in what very similar ways the names of 
the Ethiopic and Sanscrit alphabets are formed. Not only are the syllables of 
which those names are composed, taken from the commencement of the re- 
spective systems, but also they are selected from the corresponding columns, 
and have the same vowel terminations; the chief difference of formation lying 
in the inversion of the order of the ingredients. 

> The final character of the Tibetan system, as exhibited in the epitome of 
P. Georgr’s Alphabelum Tibetanum, published at Rome in 1773, has the ap- 
pearance ofa vowel-letter; its power being there written a when it is unmarked, 
and 2, u, e, or 0, when it has a vowel-mark attached to it. But this appearance 
is occasioned, merely by the circumstance of the consonantal part of the syl- 
lables denoted by the character in question, being lost through age. All that 
is now known of that part is, that it was a guttural; as is shown by the class in 
which this character is ranged. The modern use of the letter is precisely ana- 
logous to that made of Flalph aud Hayin in the Ethiopic syllabary. 
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with a vowel. ‘The great age of the Tibetan alphabet 1s indi- 
cated, by the resemblance of its characters to very ancient forms 
of the Sanscrit letters. Upon this point, as well as on the more 
general question, respecting the origin of the system without 
regard to its age, M. Abel-Remusat makes the following re- 
marks: “ — les lettres Tibetaines sont si évidemment formées 
sur celles de alphabet Devanagari, qwil n’y avoit que Georgi 
qui pit se refuser a le reconnoitre, par suite d’un systéme dont 
il etoit imbu. Non-seulement les formes des lettres sont pres- 
que identiques dans les deux alphabets, mais leur disposition et 
les régles relatives 4 leurs permutations, offrent les traces d’un 
ensemble mieux combiné et plus parfait. On n’auroit méme 
presque pas besoin de tradition historique pour étre convaincu . 
que cet emprunt a eu lieu fort anciennement. L7’inscription de 
la caverne de Gaya, recueillie par M. Harrington, et traduite 
par M. Wilkins, sont incontestablement, suivant ce dernier 
savant, les caractéres les plus anciens qu’il efit encore vus; et 
non-seulement ils different de ceux qui sont maintenant en 
usage, mais ils sont aussi fort éloignes de ceux qu’ oftrent des 
inscriptions de dix-huit siécles. Les Pandits les plus instruits 
ne peuvent les lire, et il a fallu toute Vhabileté du célébre 
philologue anglais pour les déchiffrer. Ces caractéres ont pour- 
tant une si grande analogie avec ceux du Tibet, qu’on peut les 
lire presque couramment avec un alphabet Tibetain.”— Re- 
cherches sur les langues Tartares, p. 342. ‘The inscription 
and translation of it alluded to in this extract, are given in the 
first volume of the Asiatic Researches, pp. 276-283. Although 
the original is without any date, and there is no ground what- 
ever for the assertion that it is above eighteen hundred years 
old, yet still it must be admitted to be of considerable age. 
As far then, as an affinity exists between the characters em- 
ployed in this specimen of Hindu writing and the Tibetan 
letters, it tends to establish for the latter a high degree of 
antiquity. 
To return now to the Sanscrit alphabet ;—1it is quite impos- 
sible that men who had formed the syllabic part of this system 
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by their own efforts of thought, could be blind to the immense 
advantage of resolving it into consonants and vowels, instead of 
continuing to use it as a set of syllabic signs; the circumstance, 
therefore, of the Indians still employing it in the latter manner, 
and particularly of their doing so after they had got vowel- 
letters, affords, as I conceive, the most conclusive evidence, that 
they did not arrive at it by invention. But I have discussed 
this point so fully, in the case of the Ethiopic syllabary, that it 
is unnecessary for me to dwell upon it here, any further than to 
observe, that the arguments previously urged bear more strongly 
on the system now under consideration; inasmuch as, from its 
greater number of syllabic powers, the inconvenience of making 
the mferior use of it is far greater; and also because it is still 
more easily convertible into a superior alphabet, since it is not 
merely the case, that its characters are obviously resolvable into 
sets corresponding to the elements of the syllabic powers, but 
they are virtually so resolved since the introduction of the 
vowel-letters; and all that is wanted, on the part of those 
making use of it, is a clear conception of the nature of a 
consonant. 

So far the pomt is made out from a general comparison of 
the two syllabaries; but there are particular considerations, ap- 
plicable to:the Sanscrit one alone, which lead very forcibly to 
the same result. In the first place, that this syllabary is not an 
imvention of the Hindus, is quite obvious even from the single 
circumstance of its being unsuited to their language; for it 
cannot be applied to the expression of all Sanscrit syllables, but 
merely serves to denote those which begin with a consonantal 
power ; and, consequently, must have been derived, by imitation, 
from some foreign system connected with a tongue which, like 
the Ethiopic, includes no articulate sounds except such as are 
of the latter description. In the second place, it is positively 
absurd to suppose this people to have invented their syllabary, 
unless they had a distinct idea of consonantal powers; for it 
would be altogether impossible for them to determine the syl- 
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labic sounds to be reduced to a common class, without their 
clearly perceiving what was common to those sounds. |’or in- 
stance, supposing the arrangement of their syllabary to be 
entirely their own work, unaided by the observation of any prior 
system, how could they possibly have selected the syllables ka ka, 
ki ki, kz kw, &c. as those to be represented by a common cha- 
racter variously modified in shape, unless they had a distinct 
conception of the proper power of K? But that they have no 
such conception of this, or any other consonantal power, is evi- 
dent, not only from their foregoing, in the greater part of their 
writing, the advantages of a superior alphabetic system, but also, 
more immediately, from what is known respecting their mode of 
considering the subject. For instance, whenever any of their 
characters is not modified by a vowel-mark, they consider it as 
the sign of a syllable ending in d@, and say that @ is essentially 
inherent in it; evidently thereby showing that, as they are 
unable to utter any articulation without the help of some vowel- 
sound, so they are unable even to conceive it without the same 
help. Again, when a character is, of necessity, used by them in 
a manner in which it would be looked upon by us as a conso- 
nant, that is, when it closes the syllable expressed by the pre- 
ceding character, and is pronounced by the aid of the vowel 
part of that syllable, dropping its own vocalic power,—in which 
case an Ethiopic character is also necessarily used as a conso- 
nant ;—they then call this letter Hera KdnDiT, 1. e. cur- 
tailed ; and so make it perfectly obvious, that they do not look 
upon the power of a character in any other light than as syllabic, 
even when the circumstances of the case would appear almost 
to force upon them a different conception of the subject. 

Here I have to notice a circumstance, which seems pretty 
clearly to indicate, that the framers of the alphabet before us were 
persons habituated to hieroglyphic writing. In the Sanscrit lan- 
guage there occur several articulate sounds commencing with a 
combination of two, or even of three consonantal powers, and 
which are, in consequence, expressed by the pandits by combi- 
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nations of two or three of their syllabic characters. Each of 
those combinations is reduced to a single character, for a reason 
which shall presently be considered ; but the point to which I 
now wish to draw attention is, that, in the reductions in question, 
very little care is shown to preserve any likeness of the resulting 
compounds to their component characters. In most of the com- 
positions not more than one of the ingredient letters can be 
recognized,—at least by those who are not very skilful in the 
analysis ;—and the consequence is, that the learner has thrown 
upon him, very unnecessarily, the burden of committing to me- 
mory a great number of additional characters, which it is as 
difficult for him to fix in his thoughts, as if they had no relation 
whatever to those simpler ones with which he was previously 
acquainted. Such indifference, on the part of the framers of the 
system, to the numbers of extra-characters with which they en- 
cumbered it, looks very like the effect of familiarity with a 
species of writing in which the amount of symbols is indefinite. 
in support of this view of the subject may be noticed the super- 
abundance of letters im the alphabets of the Siamese and 
Tonquinese,—a deterioration of their respective systems, which 
is obviously attributable to the influence upon their phonetic 
practice produced by the habit of Chinese writing ;—and, as the 
like effect is observable in the Sanscrit system, we cannot ra- 
tionally avoid ascribing it to a like cause. Hence it would ap- 
pear, that the Deva-nagari writing was the first of an alphabetic 
nature that was employed by the Brahmans; or, at all events, 
that, if they had any older writing of the same nature, they yet, 
during the whole course of its previous employment, continued 
to make use of ideagrams as well as of letters, up to the period of 
the formation of their present alphabet. 

I now proceed to inquire more particularly into the origin 


* In this case also, the characters—that is, all except one of them in each 
combination,—drop the vowel part of their powers, and so must practically 
have suggested to the pandits some idea of consonants; though they have 
failed to excite a clear one, as is evident from what has been already stated. 
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of the Sanscrit alphabet; for, as its derivative nature has been 
established, it becomes an object of some interest to discover, if 
possible, whence it is descended, and trace it to the more imme- 
diate sources of its construction. To commence with the syl- 
labic part of the system;—I have to premise respecting this 
part, on the one side, that it could not have been derived from 
any unvocalized alphabet, as the Brahmans certainly did not 
arrive at their system of vocal terminations of syllables by means 
of invention; and, on the other, that, of the older vocalized 
alphabets, the Ethiopic one is that to which, at first view, it 
appears to have the closest affinity. But if these should prove 
to be really connected with each other, there can be no doubt 
as to the order which holds in their connexion; for the African 
system has been already traced to quite a different origin ; and, 
consequently, it may be the parent, but not the offspring of the 
Sanscrit syllabary. Let us, then, try whether first appearances 
are, in this instance, borne out by a fuller examination of the 
case; and we shall find, as I conceive, very convincing marks 
of relationship between the alphabets in question. Some of 
them may, perhaps, strike the reader’s judgment less forcibly 
than others; but how he can resist their united evidence, I con- 
fess I do not see. I shall now submit to him, in a connected 
series, the different pomts of resemblance between the two sys- 
tems which their comparison has suggested. 

1°. Although, in modern practice, two of the Ethiopic cha- 
racters are represented as letters, each of which is, by its several 
modifications, expressive of the whole series of vowels; yet it 
has been shown that, in the ancient use of this system, it was a 
pure syllabary, containing no letters but such as were of syllabic 
powers; and it has been equally shown that the Sanscrit system 
aso was, at first, a syllabary of exactly the same general nature.— 
2°. In the Ethiopic syllabary, all the syllables expressed by the 
several letters begin with an articulation, and end with a vowel- 
sound; in the Sanscrit syllabary, likewise, all the syllables it 
expresses by single letters, begin with an articulation, and end 
with a yowel-sound, or with what is considered as such by the 
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pandits; although it is to be observed, that there are several 
simple syllables of their language which do not come under this 
description, and which, therefore, cannot be represented by 
means of their syllabary.—3°. In the Ethiopic syllabary, certain 
changes in the shape of each letter denote certain changes m 
the termination of its syllabic power, and like modifications of 
shape, in different letters, indicate like terminations of their dif- 
ferent powers. Now this description equally applies to the 
process which takes place in the Sanscrit syllabary ; the modify- 
ing marks, indeed, are different, but the principle which directs 
their signification, is precisely the same.—4°. In the Ethiopic 
syllabary, each of the letters, taken in its simplest form without 
any modification of shape, denotes a syllable ending in a short 
a; and, in like manner, each letter of the Sanscrit syllabary de- 
notes, in its unmodified state, a syllable ending in a short a.— 
But, to compare more closely the corresponding series of powers 
in the two systems, we should conceive those of the Sanscrit 
syllabary to be arranged in the same manner, as the Ethiopic 
ones are, in the Table which has been given of the latter; that 
is, each set of the Sanscrit powers of a common commencement 
to be placed in the same horizontal line, and each set of those of 
a common termination to be in the same column; and still far- 
ther, we should reject the six columns introduced by the pandit 
through gross ignorance of the nature of a vowel, as well as the 
two columns he has added to his system, on account of vowel- 
sounds occurring in his, but not in the Ethiopic language. 
Then it may be observed,—5°. The syllables of the first column, 
in both systems, end in a.—6°. The syllables of the last column, 
in both systems, end in 0.—7°. To conclude this comparison, let 
us bring together the powers belonging to any two of the equi- 
valent letters of the two systems. For instance, the powers of 
the letter Bet are placed by the Ethiopian in the following 
order : 
ba bw be ba bé bé bo 

and the powers of the same letter (when we reject those which 
do not really begin with a single consonant and end with a 
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vowel, as also those which end with vowels not used in the 
Ethiopic tongue) are arranged by the pandit thus: 
ba ba bi bi be Die De bo 

There are three vowels exhibited in a twofold state in the latter 
series, and only two in the former; but, when the distinction 
was introduced in any one instance, it was easy to extend it to 
others." It is also to be noted, that, although the powers in- 
cluding 7 and wu are next to each other in both series, yet they 
are not in the same order; and that the syllables exhibiting the 
two states of a, are separated from each other in the former 
series. In consequence of these differences, a perfect identity 
of the two systems cannot be maintained; but still there is left 
between them a degree of resemblance that is highly remark-: 
able; and when it is considered how very singular is the ar- 
rangement of the terms in the former series, and that the 
resemblance in question holds, not only between it and the 
latter one, but also, as far as the vocalization is concerned, be- 


* The correctness of this observation is practically illustrated by a recent 
publication of Captain Henry Harkness, in which he has given copies of several 
syllabaries that are used in the southern part of the Indian Peninsula, and are 
derived from the Deva-nagari system. In four of these, namely, in the 
Telugu, the Karnataka, the Malayalma (which is the same as the Tuluva), 
and the Tamizh syllabaries, the vowels e and o, as well as a, 2, and uw, are 
considered, each of them, in a twofold state; and the conséquence is, that, in 
the first three of the derivative systems just mentioned, there are no less than 
eighteen columns, or eighteen varieties of the syllables denoted by the several 
letters; but in the Tamizh system there are only twelve columns, the six 
which were introduced by the Brahmans through gross ignorance of the sub- 
ject, being in this syllabary rejected. The Grantha syllabary is the only one 
of those given by Captain Harkness, in which the series of syllables denoted by 
each letter is precisely the same as in the Sanscrit system; they are, however, 
all the rest as well as the Grantha one, ascertained to be derived from this sys- 
tem; and yet inall of them, it deserves to be remarked, the letters are entirely 
different in shape from the Deva-nagari characters. This circumstance verifies 
an assertion I have already made upon the subject; and the publication shows 
by special examples the justness of the remark, that, in tracing the origin of any 
alphabetic system, we should attend far more to the powers with which the 
letters are used, than to their shapes. 
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tween all the series of the two systems, it will be found quite 
beyond the range of probability, that the second system could 
have been formed without a knowledge of the first. 

But the extraordinary similarity of the Ethiopic and Sanscrit 
syllabaries,—a similarity, indeed, that would be utterly mex- 
plicable, and nearly miraculous, if one of them was not derived 
from observation of the other,—holds not only in the nature of 
the two systems, as now unfolded, but also in their application, 
and that too, even in cases where it was very difficult to con- 
trive a way of preserving it. In the Ethiopic mode of writing, 
a syllable is always expressed by one or two characters, accord- 
ing as it ends with a vowel or consonantal power; and in the 
Sanscrit method likewise, a syllable is always denoted by one or 
two characters, according as the pandits look upon its termi- 
nation as a vowel or a curtailed syllabic power. In the former 
system, in which every syllable of the language connected with 
it begins with a simple articulation, this mode of expression is 
quite natural; but in the latter system, in the employment of 
which syllables are often to be written which commence with a 
combination of two, or of three consonantal powers, it 1s ob- 
viously a very forced one. Yet, even in such cases, the Hindu 
writer adheres to the model placed before him by the Ethiopic 
for it is inconceivable that the 


practice ; and with that view, 
mutilation could have originated m any other motive,—when- 
ever he has to write a simple syllable, or the commencing part 
of a compound one, with two or three characters, he always 
jumbles fragments of those characters together, so as to reduce 
them to a single letter. Upon the whole, when all the circum- 
stances of minute correspondence in the systems themselves, and 
in the use made of them, are taken into account, I am in hopes 
that the connexion which I assign to them, will be considered as 
established nearly to a certainty, and I feel warranted in asserting, 
that we cannot rationally come to any other conclusion on the 
subject than the following one; namely, that as the Ethiopic 
syllabary is derived partly from a Greek, and partly from a 
Shemitic origin, so the syllabic, or inferior part of the Sanscrit 
system, is derived from that syllabary. 
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In connexion with this part of my subject I have to remark, 
that in the Tibetan syllabary, which, if not the very oldest, is at 
least one of the oldest derivatives from the Sanscrit alphabet, 
the vocal elements of the syllables denoted by each letter are 
the same (with the exception of the distinction of a twofold 
state not bemg applied to any of the vowels), and placed in the 
same order, as in the series of Sanscrit powers which have been 
above laid before the reader. Thus, for instance, if we select 
the Tibetan character which approaches nearest in power to the 
two letters referred to in the foregoing illustration, the syllables 
it expresses are arranged by the Tibetans as follows : 

pa pe pu pe pe 

I should, however, add, that in this system the column of syl- 

lables ending in a, is more completely separated from the other 
columns, than it is in either of the syllabaries previously com 
pared together. For, while in all three systems the first column 
is learned apart from the rest, it is not, in the one before us, as 
in the other two, afterwards joined to the remaining columns, 
and recited along with them as a portion of the syllabary to 
which it really belongs. With regard to the part of this prac- 
tice which is extended to the three systems in common, its 
application to the Tibetan one is thus attested by P. Georgi : 
“Mos est Tibetanis praceptoribus in informandis pueris suis, 
antequam de vocalibus verba faciant, simplices consonantes illis 
tradere, ut bene illas noscant, optimeque proferant.”— Alpha- 
betum Tibetanum, p. 12. Our author here, by a very inexact 
form of expression, calls the marked characters vowel-letters, 
though they are signs, not merely of vowels, but of syllables 
including those vowels; and, as to the unmarked ones, looking 
on them himself as consonants, he gives the Tibetan preceptors 
credit for viewing them in the same light, probably from his not 
having been able to perceive, why, otherwise, those literati should 
teach them apart from the syllabary. But that, in their simple 
state, Just as well as when modified in shape by the addition of 
vowel-marks, they are employed in: Tibet, not with consonantal, 
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but with syllabic powers, is evident even from the same writer's 
own loose account of the matter. ‘— proprietatem habent 
consone Tibetane sese ipsas, etiam sine adjuncta vocali, so- 
nandi; est enim eis innatus sonus vocalis a.”—Alphab. Tibet. 
p. 13. The use, then, which the Tibetans make of the ele- 
ments of their alphabet, affords no ground whatever for their 
deviating from the natural mode of teaching it ; which obviously 
is, to direct the learner to repeat, and commit to memory, all the 
powers (as being of the same kind) of each character, before 
proceeding to those of the next one; so that, for the cause of 
this deviation, we must look beyond the system itself to that 
from which it is immediately descended, in the management of 
which by the Brahmans the same peculiarity is observable. But, 
although the Hindus appear to approach nearer than the ‘Tibe- 
tans to the conception of a consonant, they so far expose an 
equal ignorance of the subject, in that they make the sound of 
a an essential ingredient in the powers of their unmarked letters. 
For the very same reason, therefore, as before, our search must 
be carried back from the Sanscrit, to the Ethiopic syllabary ; 
and we are thus led to the conclusion, that the mode of treat- 
ment under consideration must have been first applied to the 
oldest of these systems. I have already shown, in another way 
conducting to the same result, that the method of teaching the 
first column of the Abyssinian alphabet, separately from the rest 
of it, was, in all likelihood, very anciently practised; and have 
traced this practice to the circumstance of that column having 
originally been the only one in the system ;—a circumstance 
which also accounts adequately for the same column being called 
Gehez, in each of the senses this term admits of; while no 
other reason at all satisfactory has, or, I believe, can be assigned 
for, either the practice, or the name im question. 

With respect to the vowel-letters of the Sanscrit alphabet, 
it is not impossible but that their formation may have been sug- 
gested to the Hindu, by the vowel-marks he had previously 
adopted, in imitation of those employed in the Ethiopic syllabary ; 
and their shapes must, I apprehend, be considered as exclusively 
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his invention. But, for the use he makes of them, he is indebted, 
certainly not to his own reach of thought, but merely to his ob- 
servation of some foreign example. When he places them 
before the characters of the first column of his syllabary in 
order to express syllables, the two sets of letters thus combined, 
become virtually in his practice, I admit, the elements of a su- 
perior alphabet; but they are not distinctly such in his appre- 
hension of the subject. That he has only a confused and 
obscure idea of vowels, is obvious, from his including among 
them the sounds expressed by ri, ri, li, li, ang, agh; and that 
he has a still more imperfect conception of consonants, is equally 
plain, from the name he gives his characters of “curtailed” or 
“incomplete,” when used as such. The idea of a consonant, 
in the mind of a person who understands its nature, is just as 
complete as that of a syllable; what a letter of this kind denotes, 
indeed, is not a sound, but merely a capability of modifying 
sound, on which account it is called a “power.” But the letter 
in respect to this power is complete; and it is only when it is 
referred to an actual syllabic sound, instead of to a mere poten- 
tial element of such sound, that it can be looked upon as cur- 
tailed or incomplete. What, however, I principally rely on, in 
proof of the pandit’s indistinct apprehension of the nature of an 
alphabet of vowels and consonants, and of the consequent im- 
possibility of his having made out himself that which he employs, 
is the circumstance of his continuing to use the syllabary, after 
he had attained to the superior system; which he certainly 
would not do, if he had as much knowledge of the subject, as 
must have been acquired in rising from the one system to the 
other by his own mental exertions. Indeed, even as the case 
stands, and admitting that he was ever so passive and inert, in, 
his mode of receiving from some external source of instruction 
the superior use of his letters, it is wonderful, that the practical. 
experience of the benefit of that use did not make him extend 
it through the whole of his writing; and his failing to do so 
can, I conceive, be hardly accounted for, except, perhaps, by 
the operation of prejudice in favour ofa clumsy practice once 
waa 
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established, and by the force of habit. But the influence of the 
latter cause must, in this stance, be taken into consideration, 
only in reference to his system after the whole of it had been 
completed ; and not upon the supposition, which I was at first 
inclined to adopt, of his havmg been long accustomed to the 
inferior portion of it, before he arrived at the acquisition of 
its more perfect part. For although the reasons already as- 
signed render it likely that he began with the syllabary, yet no 
great interval of time can be admitted to have elapsed, before 
he gained the addition of the vowel-letters; as his collection of 
syllabic signs is, when taken alone, inadequate to the expression 
of his language (in which there are many sounds that do not 
commence with a consonantal power); and as alphabetic prac- 
tice, capable of suggesting the requisite improvement, was, in 
all probability, brought within the reach of his observation, 
very soon after he became acquainted with the Ethiopic voca- 
lized system. But whatever may be the causes to which the 
effect in question is to be attributed, it certainly is a very 
striking one; and the writing of the Hindu scribe is now: pre- 
sented to our notice in a most curious and extraordinary state, 
with the elements continually blended together in it of two 
alphabets of wholly different kinds.’ 

I have here to subjoin a remark which places in a yet clearer 
light the pandit’s defective conception of the subject before us, 
and his consequent incapacity to invent an alphabet; namely, 
that he not only still perseveres in the use of the Sanscrit sylla- 


* The Sanscrit scholar may, perhaps, be surprised at finding it stated, that 
there is any incongruity in the ingredients of this writing. For, from the faci- 
lity with which he conceives consonantal powers, he insensibly acquires the 
habit of at once mentally resolving the syllabic letters he meets with, into con- 
sonants and vowel-signs; whence he is brought to look upon the whole series 
of characters which occur in avy Sanscrit text, as belonging to an alphabet of 
one kind, and as differing from the general nature of European writing only in 
the circumstance of being partly contracted. But the writing in question is 
here considered, not as the European, from his superior expertness in reading, 
is enabled to view it; but as it is in itself, and as it appears to the apprehension 
ofa native reader, taught according tu the native method of instruction. 
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bary, but even gives it a decided preference in his graphic 
practice. For he employs this part of his system in every in- 
stance to which it is applicable; and ever expresses a syllable 
ending with a vowel, by means of his superior alphabet. When 
ever in Sanscrit a complete vowel-letter follows another cha- 
racter, they always belong to different syllables; and are not 
united in the expression of the same one, even when that pre- 
ceding character is destitute of any vowel-mark of its own. 
Thus qe a carpenter, 1s not pronounced BdéRI, but 
BdRal. Ido not here take into consideration the great im- 
perfection of this writing, as exemplified in its use of the middle 
character of the adduced group to express sometimes the syl- 
lable dha, and at other times ra, without any rule being afforded, 
to determine when it should be employed with the one power, 
and when with the other; I merely advert to the vowel-sounds 
of this word, in illustration of the peculiarity just mentioned. 
As the pandit certainly neither wholly invented his vowel- 
letters, nor arrived at them through his own efforts to improve 
an inferior method of vocalization, we must, in seeking their 
external origin, confine our search to such of the older known 
alphabets, as contain characters of a similar description, with 
respect to the general nature of their use. We are thus limited, 
on the one hand, to the Shemitic systems (after they had been 
vocalized) that were employed in Asia; and, on the other, to 
the Greek and Roman alphabets. But he could not have 
learned his use of the letters in question, from observation of any 
of the kinds of writing first specified ; asin none of the Shemitic 
class of languages is there afforded an example of syllables be- 
ginning with a vowel.* The superior part of his system must, 


* Arabic and Persian syllables beginning with an Halif are now usually 
represented in Roman letters, as commencing with the vowel A; but this 
oriental letter had originally an aspirate ingredient in its power, as may be 
known from its prototype the Hebrew Haleph. In like manner the Hebrew 
Waw, which, when used to express a conjunction, is generally read by the syl- 
lable Wé, is, in some particular cases, pronounced simply as the yowel.U. But, 
in such cases, the old pronunciation of the conjunctive sign was Wu; and. it 
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therefore, be traced to European sources; and as he had more 
intercourse with the Greeks than with the Romans, he pro- 
bably derived it chiefly from the writing of the former people. 
There was less opportunity of instruction coming from the lat- 
ter; yet it is not very unlikely that they may have had some 
share, in suggesting the notions which led to this addition to 
the Hindu syllabary. Reasons will be brought forward, in the 
course of next chapter, which may, perhaps, incline the reader to 
suspect, that the Brahmans formed their sacred language partly 
from Latin materials; and if they took aid from Roman learn- 
ing in one respect, they may, it is obvious, have equally done so 
in another. 

In order to ascertain as nearly as possible the age of the 
Sanscrit alphabet, it is necessary first to fix the date of the voca- 
lization of the Ethiopic syllabary ; and, if it be supposed that the 
Abyssinians did not become sufficiently acquainted with Greek 
writing to get from it the hint for the construction of their 
vowel system, till they adopted the Christian religion, and 
began to read the Bible in Greek, the date in question may be 
easily determined. For it has been already mentioned, on the 
authority of Ruffinus,—who lived near the time of the event to 
which I allude, and had his information, immediately from the 
very companion of the person who was principally engaged im 
bringing it about ;—that the Abyssinians were not converted to 
Christianity, and did not receive the Greek Scriptures, till the — 
year of our era 335." Hence it would follow, that the vocali- 
zation of the older of the systems under consideration, and, con- 
sequently, the formation of the younger, could not have taken 


was only from the difficulty of making the consonantal part of this syllable per- 
ceptible in rapid utterance, that, in the course of time, it came to be dropped. 

® Their translation of the Bible shows to a certainty, that, when they made 
it, they were unacquainted with the original Hebrew text, which they could 
not have been, if they then were of the Jewish religion. They must, therefore, 
have been converted to Christianity from Paganism, and, consequently, on that 
occasion have received, for the first time, the Greek version of the Old, as well 
as of the New Testament. 
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place long before the middle of the fourth century. In fa- 
vour of the hypothesis on which this inference rests, may be 
urged the example of the Egyptians, who, as I think any one 
that reads the first Part of my work with attention must 
clearly see, acquired no knowledge of the nature of alphabetic 
writing, till they became Christians. Before the occurrence of 
that event, their writing, like that now employed by the Chinese 
in the expression of foreign names, was beneath the very lowest 
grade of syllabary; for it failed in the essential requisite of 
being limited to a fixed determinate number of signs. Beyond 
this defective system they never advanced, till they were induced 
more particularly to study the Greek written language, in con- 
sequence of its having become to them the medium of religious 
instruction ; and then, at length, they arrived at the construction ~ 
of the Coptic alphabet. It would seem, therefore, improbable, 
that the Abyssinians, who had far less intercourse with Greeks, 
and who, besides, were a very indolent people, should have 
attained to such a familiarity with the Greek method of writing, 
as enabled them to introduce from it a very important improve- 
ment into their own, until they were, by a similar inducement, 
led to pay some attention to the nature of that method. 

To this view, which is the one I was at first disposed to take 
of the point in question, there are, I find upon reconsideration, 
some strong objections. In the first place, the parallel above 
drawn between the cases of the Egyptian and Abyssinian does 
not really hold. For the old writing of the former people was 
closely connected with their pagan religion; and, therefore, it 
was quite natural that they should not abandon that writing, till 
they adopted a new creed. But the latter people were already 
alphabetic writers, before their intercourse with the Greeks 
began; and in order to their gaining the step by which they 
actually did advance, it was necessary for them, not to desert 
their ancient graphic system, but merely to improve it. In the 
second place, the improvement which the Abyssinian effected, | 
by adding to the first column of his system all the rest, did not 
require much familiarity with Greek writing. On the contrary, 
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if he had become well acquainted with that writing before re- 
modelling his own, the probability is, that he would have 
devised a set of vowel-letters, instead of resorting to the clumsy 
expedient of modifying the shapes of his characters with vowel- — 
marks. The effecting of the latter change required but a very 
slight knowledge of the subject; as is evident from the use 
which, upon his first acquaintance with them in 1835, the 
New-Zealander made of the Roman consonants; and upon 
which the Ethiopian no farther improved, than by the annexa- 
tion of distinguishing marks to his syllabic signs, after he had 
first (like the New-Zealander) learned a methodical arrange- 
ment of the several syllables which each of them served to 
express. In the third place, as we cannot ascertain the exact 
time of the vocalization of his syllabary, but only a limit of its 
remoteness, we should, in fair reasoning, fix that limit as far back, 
as is compatible with the principles already established upon 
the subject. We are thus led to the epoch of the commence- 
ment of the Ptolemaic dynasty in Egypt, when the intercourse 
of the Abyssinians with the Greeks began; and the second of 
the considerations, just brought forward, renders it likely that the 
Ethiopic syllabary was actually vocalized very soon after that 
epoch. Hence it is possible, as far as the matter depends upon 
the parent system, that the Sanscrit syllabary may have been 
formed near three hundred years before the birth of our Saviour. 
But it is by no means probable that this was really the case ; 
and, for reasons which shall be explained in the next chapter, | 
still adhere to the conclusion I at first came to, that the latter 
syllabary was not framed till, at least, some time after the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. 

It remains now to be inquired, whether the limits of age 
above assigned to the vocalization of the older of these sylla- 
baries, and to the origin of the younger, harmonize with the 
evidence which history supplies. It is plain that there could 
have been no communication between the Abyssimians and 
Kuropeans, till Egypt was reduced under Greek dominion. 
But that their mtercourse began very soon afterwards, is ren- 
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dered certain in various ways. In the first place, in the descrip- 
tion which Athenzus gives of the pompous display of riches 
and luxuries, at the coronation of the second Ptolemy during 
the life-time of his father, several articles are enumerated as 
borne in the procession, which, it will be presently shown, were 
the produce of countries lymg to the south of Abyssinia, and 
conveyed along its coast, and through its principal seaport, to 
Egypt; so that there must have been a commercial intercourse 
between the Greeks and Abyssinians, in the reign of the first 
Ptolemy. And this intercourse most probably existed from the 
very beginning of his reign; as there is no reason to think that 
he originated the trade out of which it grew; but, on the con- 
trary, the natural presumption is, that he merely continued a 
lucrative commerce which he found established before his time. 
From the account to which I allude, it will be sufficient to quote 
the following passage: “‘— and there were added, on each side, 
three yoke of camels, after which followed carriages drawn by 
mules; and these contained tents of a foreign kind, in which 
sat Indian women [i. e. women from the south-eastern parts of 
Africa] and others dressed as captives. But the camels carried, 
some of them, three hundred pounds weight of frankincense ; 
and the rest, two hundred of saffron, and cassia, and cinnamon, 
and iris, and other aromatic spices. Next to these were gift- 
bearmg Ethiopians; of whom one body carried six hundred 
elephants’ teeth ; another, two thousand pieces of ebony; a 
third, sixty cups of gold and silver, and a quantity of gold-dust 
[literally scrapings or filings of gold].’* Under the same head, 


~ - Ls 
* Erijoav d ouvwpidec kaphArAwv 2& Exaréoov pépoue ToEic, alc ery- 
r Ai > ~ ee | c ?, > , < ° 3 A 
KoAovVouv arjvar vp julovwy ayouevat. aita do eixov oxnvac Bap- 
4 ba vie | a > , cod Q\ Se, 4 / e 
Paprkac, ep wv eaOnvro yuvaikec Ivédat, cat Erepat KeKoopnpévat we 
aixpwadwrot. Kanror 0 ai piv Epeoov ALavwrov pvac TeLakosiac, 
[ c O: i s , \ p my eee! } \ ms r ~ 
ai 62] KpOKov kal Kaoiac Kal Kiwvapmpouv Kal eloidog Kal Tov AoToY 
dowpdatwy Siaxoastac. Exduevor robrwy ioav Aviorec Swoopdoo, wv 
‘ 
vl piv Epepov OddvTag Eaxoatouc, Erepor d2 e3évov Koppove SioyxiAlove, 
~ > ~ , 
aAXot xpvaov kat apyupiou Kparipac éEjkovra, kal Piypata yovotov.— 
Athenai Deipnosophista, lib. v. p. 201, Ed. Casauboni. 
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and as having the same bearing upon the subject before us, 
may be noticed the towns upon the western coast of the Red 
Sea, not very far from Abyssinia, which were early built by the 
Greeks, to facilitate the trade in question, as well as that with 
India. Of these the elder Pliny points out, in his Natural His- 
tory (lib. vi. cap. 33), two, as founded by the second Ptolemy ; 
one of which that prince called Berenice, after his mother ; and 
the other, Arsinoe, after his sister and wife. 

In the second place, Theocritus, in a poem written during 
the life-time of the second Ptolemy, includes among the coun- 
tries that were, in addition to Egypt, more or less under the 
dominion of that sovereign, some portion of Abyssinia. His 
words upon this point may be thus rendered :—“ He [the noble 
Ptolemy] cuts off for himself a part of Phoenicia, and Arabia 
and Syria, and Libya, and [of the territories| of the black Ethio- 
prans; and rules wholly over the Pamphylians, and spear-bearing 
Cilicians, and Lycians, and warlike Carians, and the Cyclades 
islands.”* The probability of the poet’s intending to denote 
the Abyssinians by the words here translated “the black Ethio- 
pians,”” will, I think, be made out under the next head. 

In the third place, Cosmas, surnamed Indicopleustes, has 
preserved in his work a copy of a Greek inscription which he 
read in a place near Adule, the principal maritime town of 
Abyssinia, upon a large basanite stone that must, from the pur- 
port of the record, have formed part of a monument erected in 
the reign of the third Ptolemy. Hence it would appear that, 
as early as that monarch’s reign, Greek writing was understood 
by, at least, the educated portion of the Abyssinian public ;—by 
that portion which alone can be supposed to have had any influ- 
ence, in bringing about an alteration of the national alphabet. 


> Kae pnv Poivikag arorenverat, Aopapsiac TE, 
Kat Svouine, AtBune Te, KeAaivwv 7 Achiornwr’ 
TlappuArotot Te Tact Kat arypnraie KiArKeoor 
Zypatvet, Avktote Te, pironrorzLoLe Te Kapeoot, 


Kat vasote KuxAadeoou" 
Theocriti Idyllium xvii, vy. 86—90. 
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The inscription upon which this inference rests, is, | admit, no 
longer extant ;—the stone on which it was insculped, was in a 
decayed state, as our author affirms, even at the time when he 
examined it;—but, for the genumeness of the copy he has 
transmitted to us, we have very strong warrant m his own cha- 
racter, as well as in the evidence supplied by the document 
itself. Cosmas was an Egyptian monk of Alexandria, who had 
previously been a merchant, and had travelled, in that capacity, 
through both India and Abyssinia. In the latter part of his life, 
during the reign of the Emperor Justinian, or about the middle 
of the sixth century, he wrote his Christian ‘Topography, which 
has been published in the second volume of Montfaucon’s Col- 
lection of Greek Writers. His attempt, indeed, to prove from 
Scripture, that the earth is a flat surface of the shape of an ob- 
long parallelogram, of which the length from east to west 1s 
double that from north to south, is very absurd ;* and little 
reliance, I admit, can be placed upon his judgment. But there 
are very clear marks of veracity to be met with, throughout the 
part of his narrative that refers to subjects which came imme- 
diately under his own observation; and he every where care- 
fully distinguishes between what he himself saw, and what he 
tells on the report of others. His transcript of the inscrip- 
tion im question may be given in English as_ follows :— 


aan edith ace Picidine U 

* This example affords a striking illustration of the imprudence of deducing 
from the words of Scripture theories in the various branches of science. The 
Bible, indeed, is indirectly the main foundation of all our scientific knowledge, 
through the system of letters with which it was originally written, and from 
which every other kind of alphabetic writing is, immediately or remotely, de- 
rived. But the pages of the sacred volume are intended directly to instruct us, 
not in matters of science and philosophy, but in the concerns of religion; and 
they refer to the former subjects only incidentally, and in such loose terms as 
are adapted to popular notions. Were the Word of God otherwise written, 
and were it conveyed to us in the exact language of science, it.would, without 
the continual interference of miraculous power, fail of the important object of 
being, on the subjects which most concern us, level to the apprehension of the 
great body of mankind. 
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‘Great king Ptolemy,* son of king Ptolemy and queen Arsinoe; 
Adelph (i. e. brother-and-sister) deities ; grandson of the sove- 
reigns, Ptolemy and queen Berenice, Soter (or saviour) deities ; 
descended, on the one side, through his father, from Hercules. 
the son of Jupiter, and on the other, through his mother, from 
Bacchus the son of Jupiter; having received from his father 
the kmgdom of Egypt, and Libya, and Syria, and Pheenicia, and: 
Cyprus, and Lycia, and Caria, and the Cyclades islands, led out 
an army on an expedition into Asia, with infantry and cavalry 
and a naval force, and with Troglodyte and Ethiopic elephants,. 
which both his father and himself were the first that took by 
hunting from those places, and bringing down to Egypt, pre- 
pared for warlike use. And when he had conquered all the: 
district on this side of the Euphrates, and Cilicia, and Pamphylia,. 
and Ionia, and the Hellespont, and Thrace, and all the forces in 
those countries, and the Indian elephants, and had rendered tri-: 
butary all the monarchs in those places, he passed the river 
Euphrates. And after he had reduced under his dominion Me- 
sopotamia, and Babylonia, and Susiana, and Persia, and Media, 
and all the rest of the land as far as Bactriana; and had dili- 


* Basirede péyac UroXsuaioc, vise Baowéwe HroAcuatov cat Ba- 
siAtaone Apowdne Oeov adeAgov, Tov Bactréwy IroAguatov Kat 
BasiAicone Bepevixne Oe@v owrijowv amdyovoc’ ra piv ard Tatpdc 
HoaxAéoc tov Adc, ra 88 amd untooc Atovicov rov Ate’ mapaXaBpav 
Tapa TOV TaTOG THY [aclAciav Aiytrrov, Kai Aiincg, cat Suplac, Kab 
Powwikne, kai Kbzoov, kai Av«iac, Kal Kapiag, kai rov KuxrAddwy vicwy, 
zEeoToatevoeyv sic THv Actav peta Ouvapewy Telex@v Kal immKov Kat 
vavtikov ordAou, kal zAepavtwv TooyAoduTiKoy kal AidiomiKay, ode 6 re 
Taro avTOV, Kal avTOC TPWTOE éK THY YwOwY TobTwWY W@ioEVvoar, Kal 
karayaydvrec sig Alyumtov, kareokévacay TroXguiKhy Xoiav. Kuptedoac 
O: THe TE EvTOC Evpoatov xwoac raone, Kal Kidexlac car LlaupuAtae, car 
Iwviac, kal rou EXAnorovrov, Kab Opakne, kal THY Ovvduewv THY ev 
Taic Xa pare TavTale Taowy, Kal Acpavra Ivouorv, kat rode povap youve 
rove év Toc TOTOLE TaVTAC UTHKdOVE KaTAOTHoAC, den TOV Evgoarny 
mwoTapov’ Kal 7 pe Na kal BaBuAwrviav, Kat povetaurins kai 


Iepotea, kal Midacav, kat rHv Aourny wacav EWC Baxrotavne tm avrov 
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gently searched for whatever sacred things had been carried off 
from Egypt by the Persians; and had brought them back, with 
the rest of the treasure from those places, into Egypt; he sent 
away his forces through the dug canals ...... Our author, 
after stating that some small part of the inscription was lost, 
proceeds to give one he found, on another stone of quite a diffe- 
rent kind, in the same place, and which he suspected to belong to 
the same record. But there is, I think, reason to believe that 
he was mistaken in this opmion ; and, at any rate, it is unneces- 
sary to lengthen the quotation here taken from his work, as what 
has been already extracted is sufficient for my purpose. 

That some minor inaccuracies may have crept into the above 
copy, is, I conceive, very possible, from the acknowledged de- 
fective condition of its original, in the time of our author; but 
that it is no spurious fabrication of his, and that, in the main, it 
agrees with a Greek inscription really found by him in Abys- 
simia, may be clearly inferred, not only from the credit to which 
the testimony he offers as an eye-witness, is entitled, but also 
from the support which is, in a great variety of particulars, 
given to this document by others of unquestionable authenticity. 
For instance, in the first place, let the following sentence, trans- 
lated from the thirty-seventh and parts of the thirty-sixth and 
thirty-eighth lines of the Gree portion of the Rosetta record, 
be considered. “It has been decreed by the priests of all the 
temples in the country, greatly to increase the [honours] apper- 
taining to the ever-living, beloved by Phthah, king Ptolemy, 
god Hpiphanes (1. e. illustrious), exceeding gracious; and in 
like manner those of his parents, Philopator (or father-loving) 
deities; and those of his grand-parents, Huergete (or benefi- 
cent) deities; [and those] of the Adelph (or brother-and-sister) 


Tomodpmevoc, Kat avagynthoac boa brs Twv Ilepowy isoa 2@€ Atyirrov 
z£nxXOn, Kal avaxoutoac pera tie aAAne yatne tig amd Twv Torwy se 
Alyurrov, duvapec aréoreA dia TOV dov\Gévrwy Torauwy . 
Montfauc. Collec. nov. tom. ii. pp. 141-2, 
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deities; and those of the Soter (or saviour) deities.’’* If this 
passage be compared with the corresponding one of the record 
under examimation, there will be found a very remarkable 
agreement between them, in several points; some of which can 
scarcely be conceived to have been previously known to a monk, 
living at the distance of eight centuries from the time of the events 
referred to, and who appears to have been little acquainted with any 
history but that contained in the Bible. Thus, in both passages, 
all the kings mentioned are called gods; in both, the queens of 
those kings are made goddesses; in both, the surnames (which 
are the same in the two lists, as far as the shorter one goes), 
although properly belonging only to the kings, as having an 
immediate reference to their personal characters, are yet ex- 
tended to the royal consorts ; in both, in this extended applica- 
tion of Philadelphus, the surname of the second Ptolemy, its 
first syllable is cut off (by which means its signification is 
changed from ‘sister-loving’’® to “ brother and sister”); and 


* The original passage,-—when the words are separated from each other, and 
each A and @ is marked so as to distinguish them from A and O,—runs thus: 
EAOZEN TOIX IEPEY2I TON KATA THN XQPAN IEPQON 
HANTOQN TA YITAPXONTA T...... TQI ATQNOBIQI BAXI- 
AEI TITOAEMAIQI HrAMHMENQI YUO TOY ®6A OEQI EIII- 
®ANEI EYXAPIZTOQI OMOIQS> AE KAI TA TQN TONEQON 
AYTOY OEQN ®IAITIATOPQN KAI TA TQN TIPOTONQN OEQN 
EMGEPE ie wit. TQN OEQN AAEA®QN KAI TA TQN GEQN 
ZQTHPQN ENAYZEIN METAAQS. 

> The explanation commonly given of the surname “ Philadelphus,” is, 
that it was applied to the second Ptolemy by antiphrasis, with the signification 
of “brother-loving,” on account of his having caused two of his brothers to be 
put to death, But the inscriptions under consideration prove this to be a mis- 
take. For, if the epithet had been employed in such a sense, neither the word 
itself nor any one derived from it, would have been introduced into laudatory 
documents; no people were ever so debased, in point of moral feeling, as to 
look upon fratricide in the light of a praiseworthy action. This Ptolemy, 
therefore, must, I submit, have been called Philadelphus, because of his having 
married his sister. He was not, indeed, the only sovereign of his race who 
formed an incestuous connexion of this nature; but he was the first of them 
who did so; and such marriages were not held in disrepute among the Egyp- 


tians, 
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in both of them, in the extension of this altered surname, it is 
conferred on a female who was noé the sister of her husband. 
lor we are expressly told by Pausanias, that “sons were born to 
him [that is, to Ptolemy Philadelphus] from an Arsinoe who 
was not his sister, but the daughter of Lysimachus; but the 
sister who cohabited with him he took in addition [with no other 
result than] that she should prematurely die childless.”* By 
combining this statement with the evidence of the Rosetta mo- 
_ nument it will be found, that the title of Adelph deities, given 
originally to the second Ptolemy and his sister, was, after her 
death, continued to him, in conjunction with another wife who 
was not at all related to him, in the manner implied by her 
share in this title. In the second place, there is an apparent 
contradiction in the inscription transmitted to us by Cosmas, ° 
which is accounted for, by the circumstance mentioned in the 
passage just quoted from Pausanias. This author tells us in the 
same chapter, that “This Ptolemy, falling in love with Arsi- 
noe, who was his sister 07 both sides, married her, in opposition 
to the laws of the Macedonians, but in conformity with those of 
his Egyptian subjects.” Of course, a child of these parents. 
would necessarily be descended from the same ancestors through 
his father and mother; and yet, in the document in question, 
the third Ptolemy, designated as the “son of king Ptolemy and 
queen Arsinoe, brother-and-sister deities, is recorded to have 
sprung, in the paternal line, from Hercules, and, in the maternal 
one, from Bacchus. Most assuredly, a forger never would have 
ventured upon this seeming inconsistency ; and the removal of 
it, by the foregoing explanation, not only affords a very strong 
proof of the genuineness of the record, but also makes this 
record bear very decisive evidence to the truth of the statement 


* O1 O€ of Taidec éyévovro 2& Apawwéne ov Tie adeArpiic, Avoyuayou d& 
Buyarode* tiv O€ of cuvolKicacay adeAgiy KaréAaPev Ere TOOTEDOY aTro- 
Oaveiy araida.—Pausanias, lib. i. c. 7. | 

> Ovroc 6 [roAguatog Apowdne acverApncg aupotiowfer éoasbetc, 
tynuev adtiv, Maxeddaw ovdauwc rowdy vowSopueva, Aityurrtoe pévrot, 
@v Hoxe.—Lib. 1. ¢. 7. 
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of Pausanias to which it hasareference. In the third place, if 
the reader compares the extent of the territories of the second 
Ptolemy, outside Egypt, as described in the passage I have 
quoted from Theocritus and in the corresponding one of the 
document under examination, he will find the two lists of the 
nations and districts under the sway of that monarch very nearly 
the same, the chief difference lying in the omission of ‘the 
black Ethiopians” in the latter enumeration. But, surely, it 
would have been very ungracious to have expressly mserted the 
Abyssinians among the list of subjugated nations, in a record 
set up to public view in their own country; when the mere 
erection there of the monument displaying that record, suff- 
ciently pointed out their subjection, without any more direct 
indication of the fact. But, if this consideration adequately 
accounts for the difference in question, it also serves to deter- 
mine whom the poet meant, by the black Ethiopians included 
in his description. In the fourth place, the circumstance of 
elephants having been hunted for, in the lands of the Troglodytes 
and Ethiopians, during the reign of the second Ptolemy, is sus- 
tained by the testimony of the elder Pliny, who informs us that 
Ptolemais,—a city which stood upon the confines of the two 
nations,—was built by Philadelphus, for the accommodation of 
the persons engaged in this species of hunting.* In fine, the 
main fact recorded in the inscription preserved by Cosmas, of 
the successful invasion of Asia by the third Ptolemy, together 
with the circumstance of his having brought back to Egypt the 
sacred things that had been carried off in plunder by Cambyses, 
are too notorious to require the production of any authorities in 
their support. The latter exploit, it is well known, was the 
ground of the title of Huergetes, or Benefactor, which was 
appropriated to this Ptolemy by his Egyptian subjects.” 


: Ptolemais a Philedelpho condita ad venatus elephantorum, ob id 
Epitheras cognominata.x—Plinat Natur. Histor. lib. vi. c. 34. 

> In support of the early use of Greek in Abyssinia, Bruce’s statement of 
his having found among the ruins of Axum an inscription in which he deci- 
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Enough, I submit, has now been advanced, to show the 
compatibility of historic evidence with the supposition of the 
Abyssinians having derived the notions which gave rise to their 
clumsy system of vocalization, from observing the use of vowel- 
signs in Greek writing, during the reign of the first or second 
prince of the Ptolemaic dynasty. But though they probably 
would have contrived a better system, if they had for some time 
longer delayed its formation; yet national pride and the force 
of habit are sufficient to account for their adherence to the plan, 
however imperfect, that had been once adopted by them. For 
they were not, like the New Zealanders already alluded to, so 
dependent on Europeans for their comforts, as to be ready to 
postpone every other consideration, respecting their writing, to 
the object of facilitating their communication with foreigners. 

With regard to the Sanscrit alphabet, as its origin has been 
traced to three sources, we must look for historic support of this 
view of the subject in three different directions. ‘The inter- 
course which the Greeks had with the Hindus, commenced at 
the time of the invasion of Hindustan by Alexander the Great. 
That of the Romans with the same people must be referred to a 
much later period; and undoubtedly did not begin, till after 
Augustus had mounted the imperial throne. In mentioning, 
as an extraordinary circumstance, that an embassy was sent from 
India to pay homage to that monarch during the latter part of 
his reign, it is expressly admitted, by one Latin historian, that, 
till then, the Romans knew nothing of the Indians except 


phered the word EYEPDETOY, is not here taken into consideration ; as his 
account of the matter has not been confirmed by subsequent travellers. A 
Greek inscription, however, recording the exploits of an Abyssinian prince, is 
still extant in the neighbourhood of Axum; and a copy of it, taken by the late 
Mr. Salt, may be seen in the third volume of Lord Valentia’s Travels, p. 180. 
This inscription shows that, at.the time when it was insculped, Greek was the 
written language employed in the formal notification of state affairs by the na- 
tive government of Abyssinia; but it belongs to a much later age than that of 
the third Ptolemy. 
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through report ;* and by another, that before the Augustan age 
the very name of Roman had not been heard of in India.’ It 
may, therefore, I submit, be laid down as certain, that the Ro- 
man writing and language could not, by any means, have been 
brought under the observation of the Hindu priesthood before 
the commencement of the Christian era. But, as Egypt was 
reduced to a Roman province in the early part of the reign of 
Augustus, it is probable that the new masters of that country 
began to take share in its trade with India, not very long after 
the epoch which has just been pointed out; and this inference 
is supported by the recent discovery in the Madras district, 
under the foundation of an old building, of a collection of Ro- 
man coins, of which none were of a later date than the second 
century ; whence it would appear that the Romans must have 
reached the eastern shores of the Indian Peninsula before the 
end of that century.° 

But the most interesting point, under the present head of 
inquiry, is toexamie, whether, at an early period, any commu- 
nication was carried on between the Abyssinians and the Hindus. 
Now the first circumstance that would, I think, be apt to 
strike one here, is the remarkable similarity between the distri- 


a 


qua virtutis moderationisque fama Indos etiam ac Scythas, auditu 
modo cognitos, pellexit ad amicitiam suam populique Romani ultro per legatos 
petendam.—Suetonit, lib. 1. c. 21. 

> Scythe et Indi, quebus antea Romanorum nomen incognitum fuerat, 
munera et legatos ad eum miserunt.—Hutropu Breviarium, lib. vii. c. 10. 

¢ In the second volume of the Asiatic Researches, p. 332, is inserted a let- 
ter,—of Alexander Davidson, Esq., dated Madras, July 12, 1787,—from which 
I give the following extract :—‘ As a peasant near Nelor, about 100 miles 
north-west of Madras, was ploughing on the side of a stony, craggy hill, his 
plough was obstructed by some brick-work. He dug, and discovered the re- 
mains of a small Hindu temple, under which a little pot was found with Roman 
coins and medals of the second century. ...... This happened while I was 
governor [of Madras], and I had the choice of two out of the whole. I chose 
an Adrian anda Faustina. Some of the Trajans were in good preservation. 
Many of the coins could not have been in circulation; they were all of the 
purest gold, and many of them as fresh and beautiful as if they had come from 
the mint but yesterday.” 
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bution of men into castes in India and that which formerly sub- 
sisted in Egypt, as described by Herodotus* and Diodorus 
Siculus.” ‘The Greek historians, indeed, were not agreed, as to 
how many of those castes there were in the latter country, nor 
are the modern writers, as to how many there are in the former ; 
it is no wonder, therefore, that the accounts we have of the 
number of classes in the two systems of arrangement should be 
somewhat different, though even, as respects this point, there is 
the remarkable correspondence of the priests constituting the 
first caste, and the soldiers the second, in both systems. But 
the extraordinary principle of compelling every man to follow 
the same profession and way of life that his father had done, 
and never allowing him, under any circumstances, to change his 
occupation, is common to the two institutions. Herodotus re- 
cords the enforcement of this regulation with respect to the 
class of soldiers,“ and he implies it as to the rest, by calling them 
distinct races of men; but Diodorus Siculus extends it ex- 
pressly to every class of persons in the body politic of Egypt. 
It is not at all likely to have occurred to different nations inde- 


4 Kote 6& Aiyurriwy intra yévea. kal robtwv, of piv, ipgec, of 2, 
paxywo kekAgarat’ of d2, BouKdAor of d2, cuB@rar’ of O2, Kamndror’ of 
Ot, tounvésc’ of 68, KuBeovara. yévea piv Aiyumriwy rocairdé éor, 
ovvomata O€ opt KéeTaL amd THY TEXvéwv.— Herod, lib. ii. c. 164, 

> Instead of the last five classes of Herodotus’s division, Diodorus substi- 
tutes three, as follows:—"Eore 02 Ereoa auvtaypara Tite ToAUTELac Tola, TO, 
TETWY VOLEWY, KAaL TO TMV YEewOYOV, ETL Oi TO TOY TEXVITWY.—Diodori 
libli p. 67. 

© Ove robrose Eeore Téxvyy érackhaa ovdeutnv, AAA Ta de TAE- 
ov eTacKEOVGL MOvVA, Talc Tapa TarTpo¢ eKkodekdpusvoc.— Herod. lib. ii. 
c. 166. 

‘ After separately stating of each class, that it was subjected to this regula- 
tion, Diodorus subjoins the following more general account of the matter :— 
Tiv uv ovv dtalosow ric wodurélac, Kal TH Tie idlac TaEEwe err utAgiav 
dua Tooysvey ToLabTHY ExXov Of TO TaAaLoY THY AlyuTTOY KaTOLKOUYTEC. 
—Diodor%, lib. i. p. 68. The words 814 Tooyovwy in this passage correspond 
in meaning, as I conceive, to wai¢ mapa maroc éxdexdtevocg, in the extract 
from Herodotus, quoted in the preceding note. 
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pendently of each other, to impose upon human conduct so un- 
natural a restraint. And from this consideration alone, without 
entering upon those suggested by various other pomts of resem- 
blance, which are also very striking, (as for instance, the strange 
notions respecting the state of the human soul after death,* and 
the peculiarities of architecture and stonework,” that are com- 
mon to both people), it is, I conceive, fairly deducible that a 
connexion must have subsisted of very ancient date between 
India and Egypt; and if so, @ fortior?t, between India and 


* The doctrine of the transmigration of souls which is known to prevail in 
India, differs little from that held by the ancient Egyptians, as described by 
Herodotus in the following terms :—ITo@rou 62 kal révde TOv Adyov Alybr- 
rtol siot of simdvrec, we avPowrov Puy aDdvarde tort’ TOV céparoc 8 
katapQivovtoc, éc aAXo Cwov aia yivduevon éodverar’ ereav Ok TeoeAOn 
TavTa Ta XEooaia Kal Ta Baddoora Kal Ta TeTEWWA, avTIC ic avOpwrou 
Twua ywouEvon EadvvELV" THY TEOiHALOLY OF adTH yivecBat 2v ToLTyAlorst 
eteot.— Herodoti lib. ii. c. 123. 

> [here allude not only to the immense temples of the Hindus cut out of 
the solid rock, and to their colossal statues, but also to the pyramids ‘still re- 
maining in various parts of India, of the same shape, and applied originally, it is 
said, to the same use, as the Egyptian buildings distinguished by this name. 
Baron de Zach compares one found not very long ago in the island of Ceylon, 
with the great pyramid of Egypt, in the following description. « ce que 
tout le monde ne sait pas, c’est qu'il existe des monumens de l’industrie hu- 
maine bien autrement merveilleux et étonnans que ces tas de pierre en Egypte 
entassées sans art, comme sans gotit. En effet, qu’est-ce que cette pyramide de 
Cheops en comparaison de celle qui existe dans Vile de Ceilan? Elle a été 
inconnue aux européens jusqu’en 1810, losqu’elle fut découverte par un rece- 
veur de contributions anglais, nommé Sowers. Ce sont les ruines d’une pagode 
gigantesque au milieu d’une forét épaisse dans le centre de I’tle. & 40 milles 
anglais au Sud de Butticalau. Les habitans ignorans et stupides de ces con- 
trées, 4 qui les milliers de siécles ne cottent pas plus qu’& nos plus grands 
savans en Europe, rapportent que cet édifice avait été élevé, il y a une infinité 
de siécles, par des géans qui avaient dix coudées de hauteur. La base de cette 
pyramide a un quart de mille anglais de circonférence, et le mur d’enclos un 
mille de circuit; une colonnade de dix pieds de haut conduit a son entrée.” — 
Correspondence Asironomique, &c. du Baron de Zach, vol. vi. p. 470. 


“Comme en Egypte, on dit encore ici que ce monument colossal a servi de 
tombeau 4 leurs divinités Boodho.”—Ibidem, p- 471. 
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Abyssinia,—a country that lies in the direct line of communi- 
cation between the other two, according to the coasting mode 
of making voyages which was practised in ancient times. 

But to trace this connexion nearer to the epoch under con- 
sideration ;—we find Strabo in the beginning of the first century 
stating, “that in his time the trade of the East with Europe 
was conducted chiefly through Alexandria; that the merchan- 
dize from Arabia and India was landed at Myos-hormos [literally 
Mouseport, a harbour on the western coast of the Red Sea, not 
a great deal farther from Axum, the capital of Abyssinia, than 
from Alexandria]; that thence the lading [of the vessels] was 
conveyed to Coptus in the Thebaid, by camels, or on a canal of 
the Nile; and thence to Alexandria.’”* ‘Towards the end of . 
the same century the elder Pliny tells us, that the town of the 
Adulites, that is, the chief maritime city of the Abyssinians, 
was then a place of great trade.” And in the middle of the 
sixth century this town, as is affirmed by Cosmas, still retamed 
the same character; and was the principal emporium along the 
western coast of the Red Sea for those trading from Alexandria, 
that is, as we have already seen, for those trading to India, as 
well as to the south-eastern parts of Africa.“ Cosmas, I admit, 
wrote some time after the period to which I have occasion to 
allude; but as the mode of conducting the trade in question 
does not appear to have changed in the interval between him 
and Pliny, and as he presents to us a clearer description of it 


a 


~ 7 A 
vuvt 6: romXéov sic tiv AAsEavdoeav tw NeiAw xarayerat 


7a 0 éxk THe Apafsiac kai ric IvdiKig cic Mvde bpyov? cif iTéoeore tic 
Kézrov tig OnBaidoe, Kauhro.e, H Sudspvye tov NetAov* éxeilev © ic 
’ AAcEavdpetav.—Strabonis lib. xvi. p. 1109, Ede. Falconeri. In this quo- 
tation Casaubon’s emendation of the text is adopted. 

3 oppidum Adulitén. Agyptiorum hoc servi a dominis profugi con- 
didere. Maximum hic emporium Troglodytarum, etiam Aithiopum.—Plini 
Natur. Histor. lib. vi. cap. 34. } 

© Ev 7m AdotAn 7H kadoupévy tov Aifidrov wor wapariy TYyxXa- 


~ ne ” / 
vouon we aTo piAiwy dvo, Aiueve Urapyovay TOU AEwpmrov eOvoue, evba 


> > 
kal TV guroplav ToLovmeDa, oiov amo AXzGavopetac Kai ato EXa éurro- 
ocvduevor.—Montfauc. Collec. nov. tom. i. p- 140, 
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than any more ancient author I have met with, I do not hesitate 
to quote his authority upon this subject. In the second book of 
his treatise he gives the following account of the African trade 
with India. ‘“ There is a region producing frankincense in the 
extreme parts of Ethiopia, being inland, but having the ocean 
farther on, whence those inhabiting Barbary [he so calls the 
country between that previously spoken of and the ocean], as 
beimg near, ascending to the inland places and trafficking, bring 
from them most of the spices, as well as frankincense, cassia, 
aromatic reed, and many other things; and the same persons 
again convey them by sea to Adule [the seaport of Axum], and 
to the Homerite district [one immediately bordering on Abys- 
sinia], and to the iner India and Persia.”* Here, it may be 
observed, are specified several of the articles of luxury enume- 
rated by Athenzus among those displayed in large quantities at 
the coronation of the second Ptolemy; so that the passage be- 
fore us not only explains, whence and by what route those 
articles were conveyed in the more distant part of their progress 
towards Alexandria, but likewise so far marks the continuance 
of the trade of that capital in the same state, from times long 
anterior to those now under consideration, down to the age of 
Cosmas. In the second place, it is in this passage expressly as- 


* Eore df ) Xwoa APavwrogpdpoe cic ra axoa tne Aifortac, pleod- 
yetog pév ovoa, Tov Si Qkeavon etécewa Exovoa. Mev Kad of thy Bao- 
Baplay oixodvrec, we tyyibev ovtec, avepySuevor emt ra peooyea Kat 
Toayparevomevor KouiCovary 2 advrwv ra wAEioTa TOV Hovopdrwr, AiBa- 
vov, Kaotav, KaAauov, cat éreoa TWOAXG’ Kal avrot raAw dia Oardoone 
koulGovoww év ry AdobAy, Kat év tT) Opnoizy, wal tv rH towréoa "Ivdia, 
Kal dv Th I<eocid:.—Monifauc. Collec. nov. tom. ii. pp- 188-9. There is an 
ambiguity in this passage, in consequence of novopara bearing the meaning of 
‘seasonings for the taste,” or that of « perfumes.” If the word have here the 
former, which is the more appropriate signification, the articles of trade which 
follow it must be considered as additional ones; but if it have the latter, then 
the frankincense, cassia, and reed are subjoined merely as specimens of the 
yovopara. However this may be, it is plain, from the account of Cosmas, 
that in the sixth century India imported from Africa commodities, which she 
now exports of her own growth. 
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serted, respecting the traffic thus unchanged, that it was carried 
on from the principal seaport-town of Abyssinia and from the 
adjoming country, to the inner India: that is, to the Asiatic 
India, which was so called to distinguish it from a part of Africa 
which formerly had the same general denomination. It is not 
to be supposed that the navigators engaged in this commerce 
sailed directly across the open sea from Adule to the India har- 
bours; but in the mode of voyaging that was then in use, they 
must have coasted first along the shores of Arabia and Persia, 
and afterwards along those of India. 

I subjoin another passage from the third book of the Chris- 
tian Topography of Cosmas, not only on account of the allusion 
it contains to his having himself made this very voyage, but also 
because it shows the extent to which Christianity, and conse- 
quently the Syriac writing, was spread through India in the 
sixth century. ‘In the Island Taprobana [that is, Ceylon. 
Our author elsewhere tells us, that what was called Taprobana 
by the Greeks, was named Selediva by the Indians.* But 
Selediva, in the language of the country, means the island Sele, 
or, as the word is now pronounced by Europeans, Ceylon| ad- 
joining to the inner India, where the Indian Sea is, there exists 
a Church of Christians, including both clerics and lay-believers ; 
whether it extends still farther Ido not know. In like manner 
it exists in the region called Male [that is, im Malabar; for 
Male barr means, in the language of the country, the main 
land, or continent, Male|, where the pepper is produced ; and in 
that called Calliana [it is uncertain what district this may be ; 
Montfaucon conjectures, it is that of which Calicut is the prin- 
cipal emporium] there is moreover a bishop elected from Persia. 
In like manner also, in the island called Dioscorides [which still 
retains the same name, only that it is corrupted into Socotora or 
Socotra], situated in the same Indian Sea, where the mhabi- 
tants, colonists planted by the Ptolemys, successors of Alexander 


= rie vhoov The KaAoupévne mapa piv Ivdoic, LeAcdiBa, rapa 
82 rote EAAnot, Tarpoavn.—Montfauc. Collec. nov. tom. it. p. 187. 
© 
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the Macedonian, speak Greek, there are both clergy (elected 
from Persia, and sent into those parts), and also a multitude of 
Christians. Which island we sailed by, but I did not land 
on it; with certain persons, however, of those using the 
Greek language, I kept company as they were proceeding to 
Aithiopia.’”? | 
Thus, I apprehend, an mtercourse between the Indians and 
Abyssinians about the time of the formation of the Sanscrit 
alphabetic system, as well as long before and after, has been 
sufficiently made out. ‘The similarity, indeed, of the writing of 
the two people, in a great variety of points which could not 
have occurred to different parties independently of each other, 
proves the reality of that intercourse beyond a doubt, whether 
we could account for it or not; but the being able to trace it, 
and to show that the supposition of its existence is accordant 
with the evidence which history supplies, is satisfactory to the 
inquirer’s mind. Should it be asked,—if the Indians had com- 
munication with alphabetic writers for such a length of time 
before, why did not they sooner construct their alphabet,—the 
delay 1s, I think, sufficiently accounted for by the examples of 
the Egyptians and Chinese. Upon consideration, indeed, of 
those examples, the ground for surprise will, I conceive, be 
found, not that hieroglyphists were so slow in setting about 
framing a syllabary, but that they framed one at all. A reason, 


P. ~ , ~ 

* Ev 7) TarpoBavy vicw tv 7H éowréog Iveta, EvOa 7d IvdcKdv wé- 
x , e 2 pil fi x 2 »* , ~ , pate ’ ~ ‘ r A X i 2 
Aayog¢ so7l, Kai exxAnoia yoloTiaver éoriv exsi Kal KAnoLKOL Kal TOTO), 

’ o A > \ ie ‘ 
OvK Oloa 6: El Kal Tepaitéow* Opoiwe kal cic THY Acyouévny Madr, tv0a 7d 
, a Grits) ~ ~ ; 
méoeor yiverat’ Kal év 7) KadXrdva 62 ry Kadovpévy, Kat exioxorde éorw 
den l aN pe , O , ee: ~ , ~ ‘ , 
avo IIeoaido¢ yElporovobuevoc. Hoiwe kal Ev TH viow TH KaAoupévy 
a) \ ‘ b) X U ~ 
Avookopicove Kata 70 av70 Ivdrcoy wéXayoc, tvOa Kai of TAPOLKOUYTEC 
wat ob 7 fn a 
EXAnviort AaXovat, TUOOLKOL TWY LroAcuaiwy TWY [ETA AXéEavdpov 
| , ¢ 4 
tov Maxeddva vrapxdvTwv, Kal KAnorkol eiow é Tepatdoc yeporovot- 
, >, ~ , ~ re \ ~ 

EVOL Kal TeTOusvol ev TOLG avTéH, Kal yoLoTLaVvaV TARDOG’ Hv visor 

, yy , b) WN Qa 2D 2. yee, , S252 , - > oa 
TapewAeVoapev, ov KaTiAVor Cé Ev avTy’ ouvérvyov O2 avepaat THY zxEti 
EXAyvioti Aadovaw, eMPovow ev 7H AiOcowta.— Montfauc. Collec. nov. 
tom. i. pp. 178-9. 
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however, for the difference in this respect between their case 
and that of other people long habituated to hieroglyphs, will be 
adduced in the course of the next chapter. If again it be asked, 
why, having the power of selecting from three alphabets, did 
they make choice of the worst as their first and principal model, 
I answer, they did so, because it was the worst; because it was 
of a ruder kind than the European ones, and, consequently, the 
powers with which its characters are employed, could be much 
more easily apprehended, by persons who had been previously 
acquainted only with hieroglyphic writing. And I must add, 
that, if this model had been commensurate to the expression of 
their language, they probably would never have gone beyond it ; 
but the impossibility of expressing all their syllables by means 
of the inferior part of their system, forced them, in some mea- 
sure, to attend to European practice, and, bythe imperfect insight 
they gained into its nature, they were enabled to add the superior 
part. There is one circumstance more which may possibly have 
exerted some influence on the Brahmans, when they were coming 
to a decision on the pot in question. During the first and 
second centuries of our era, several of the Greeks and Romans 
who visited India, may have been converts to the Christian 
faith ; whereas the Abyssinians did not, any of them, adopt this 
religion till a later period. But the Hindu priests, it is evident, 
were far more likely to take from Pagans than from Christians, 
the hints. which guided them in the first formation of their 
alphabet. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


ON THE NATURE, AGE, AND ORIGIN OF THE SANSCRIT LANGUAGE, 
THE IGNORANCE OF THE HINDUS IN RESPECT TO HISTORY, 
AND THE DERIVATIVE, AS WELL AS COMPARATIVELY MODERN, 
CHARACTER OF THEIR ATTAINMENTS IN OTHER 
BRANCHES OF LEARNING, 


GRAMMATIC SUBTILTY OF THE SANSCRIT AGAINST ITS REPUTED ANTI- 
TIQUITY—SOME ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF 
DICTIONARIES—THE GREEK AND LATIN INGREDIENTS AGAINST 
REPUTED AGE OF THE SANSCRIT—ARTIFICIAL ORIGIN OF THE 
SANSCRIT LANGUAGE—INTERNAL EVIDENCE IN SUPPORT OF THIS 
ORIGIN—-ASTRONOMICAL REFUTATION OF THE HINDU CHRONO- 
LOGY—ERRONEOUS APPLICATION BY LA PLACE OF THE LUNAR 
THEORY—GRECIAN ORIGIN OF BEST PART OF THE HINDU ASTRO-~ 
NOMY—GRADUAL EXTENSION BACKWARD OF THE HINDU CHRO- 
NOLOGY—-FRAUDS OF A LITERARY KIND PRACTISED BY THE 
BRAHMANS—GRECIAN ORIGIN OF THE HINDU METAPHYSICS—HIS- 
TORICAL EVIDENCE OF THE LATE COMMENCEMENT OF HINDU 
LEARNING. 


{ enTER on the leading subject of this chapter chiefly on aec- 
count of the bearing it has upon that discussed in the last; and 
propose to examine the age of the Sanscrit tongue, because the 
writmg connected therewith cannot be older than the language, 
to the expression of which, as is on all sides admitted, it was 
first applied. We shall thus, I expect, find some very strong 
additional reasons for curtailing the reputed antiquity of that 
writing ;—reasons which are still further strengthened, by the 
consideration that, m yielding to them, we not only get rid of 
great difficulties—I might, perhaps, say absurdities—which em- 
barrass the prevailing opimion upon the point now more imme- 
diately before us, but also arrive at a rational and consistent 
explanation of the cause of the original formation of both the 
verbal and the graphic system of the Brahmans. 
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In the first place, the language in question is by no means 
of a primitive kind, nor is its grammatical mechanism at all that 
of an ancient tongue. I admit that in very rude, and possibly 
very ancient languages, long in use before their ingredients 
were prevented from any further amalgamation by the adoption 
of alphabetic writing, various groups of words may, by gradual 
or fortuitous blendings, have been reduced to single terms; and 
the accumulation of such compounds has the effect of producing 
great intricacy, as well as exuberance of expression. Thus, for 
instance, in the Basque dialect, in which words of the length of 
twenty-four syllables may be met with,* there are seventeen 
variations of the comparative degree,” which evidently must 


ER a a a a ee EON 


* The following example of a long word belonging to this language, toge- 
ther with its meaning in French, is taken from the Etudes Grammaticales sur 
la langue Huskarienne, published by M. D’Abbadie in 1836 : 


Ghizon-karitu-cheghi-nitho-aren-aren-arekilakoniaren-areki, 


i.e. avec celui de l’infiniment petit, qui est avec le ou celui de la trés chére petite, 
qui est devenue aimant tant soit peu trop les hommes. M. D’Abbadie apologizes 
for the obscurity of this literal translation, as follows:—* Ce mot de vingt- 
quatre syllabes paraitrait moins bizarre au lecteur, si la traduction [par ?] des 
particules et des diminutifs frangais n’avait singuliérement obscurci la clarté 
progressive de sa signification.”Htudes Grammaticales, &c. p. 47. 

* Thus handi, which in the Basque tongue signifies great, has the following 
comparatives, as exhibited along with their respective meanings in the twenty- 
eighth page of M. D’Abbadie’s work. 109. Handiago, plus grand; 2°, Han- 
diagotto, un peu plus grand; 3°. Handiagoni, tant soit peu plus grand; 
4°. Handieghi, trop grand; 5°. Handittoeghi, trop, un peu grand; 6. Handi- 
meghi, trop, tant soit peu trop grand; 7°, Handiche, un peu trop grand; 
8. Handichetto, tant soit peu trop grand; 9°. Handichent, tant soit petit peu 
trop grand; 10°. Handichago, un peu plus grand; 11° Handichagotto, tant 
soit peu plus grand; 12°, Handichagoni, tant soit petit peu plus grand ; 
15°, Handicheghi, quelque peu trop grand; 14°. Handicheghitto, quelque 
petit peu trop grand; 15°, Handicheghini, quelque tant soit petit peu trop 
grand; 16°. Handien (a), plus grand (le); 17°, Handichen (a), un peu plus 
grand (le). The same apology, I suspect, is requisite here, as in the case of 
the example previously quoted from this author. 

By the way, it may be here observed, that the Basque tongue affords a 
striking instance of the rapidity with which new dialects are produced, when the 
process is not checked, either by some peculiarity of circumstance, or by the 
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have arisen from different combinations of adverbs having, in 
the rapidity of oral communication, happened to run into each 
other, in such a manner as not to be separable into their origmal 
distinct forms, when alphabetic writing came to be applied to 
them. But the complexedness of the Sanscrit language is not 
of this nature; a great share of it, at least, has been produced 
by the extension of technical distinctions to cases to which they 
do not in strictness apply; so that we find here exhibited, a 
junction of skill and ignorance which is very compatible with 
the supposition of the Brahmans having imperfectly learned the 
grammatic art from foreigners, but not at all with that of their 
having arrived at it originally by means of their own ingenuity. 
Thus their use of the verb, ¢o be, in all the tenses of an active, 
a passive, and a middle voice, cannot be accounted for, by any 
accidental amalgamations of formative particles with the princi- 
pal word; and seems as inconsistent with the simplicity of a 
primitive language as it is with true correctness of thought.* 
To imagine that a tongue displaying peculiarities of this kind 
could be very ancient, is at variance with every fair deduction 
that can be drawn upon the subject, from writings which are of 
acknowledged great antiquity. 

I have already observed that the Hindu grammarian is, in 
all probability, indebted chiefly to the Greeks for the superior 
part of his alphabetic system; and from the same quarter he 
must, I conceive, have learned the very difficult and compli- 
cated mechanism which is presented to our notice in the con- 


restrictions which alphabetic writing supplies. Of the quondam fecundity of 
this language, which is spoken only in a district of no great extent in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Pyrenees, M. D’Abbadie gives the following description :— 
‘‘La langue Hskuara compte six principaux dialectes, qui sont le haut-navarrais, 
le souletin, le bas-navarrais, le labourdin, le guipuzkoan, et le bizkaien ou can- 
tabre. Chacun de ces dialectes se subdivise lui-méme, suivant le tribus, avec 
un incroyable variété d’inflexions et de désinences grammaticales.”— Etudes © 
Grammaticales, &c., p. 3. 

* This example will be more particularly considered, when I come to show 
the artificial structure of the Sanscrit language. 
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struction of the Sanscrit language. That, betraying as he does, 
in some respects, considerable ignorance of the general prin- 
ciples of grammar," he could not himself have discovered the 
elements of this mechanism, is perfectly obvious; and there is 
no external source from which he could have derived them, ex- 
cept an European one. He could not have been taught them 
by the Arabians, who did not acquire their own knowledge of 
grammar till long after the formation of the system in question, 
namely, till after they had become acquainted with Greek lite- 
rature ; and there is no other Asiatic nation from which, even 
up to the present day, the requisite information on the subject 
could be obtained. It is true that, as soon as a people adopt the 
use of an alphabet, their writings may be made the subject of 
grammatic analysis, by those who are masters of the art; rules 
may be traced out, for ascertaining strictly the meanmg with 
which every expression is used; anda grammar of the language 
may be formed. But, to suppose that the primitive writers, 


@ His choice of tenses, and his extending the use of the imperative mood 
to the first person singular, are, I submit, instances of such ignorance. The 
tenses of the Sanscrit language are thus given by Mr. Carey :—“ The first tense 
is the present, the second the present dictative, the third the imperative, the 
fourth the imperfect, the fifth the perfect, the sixth the preter-indefinite, the 
seventh the future, the cighth the future benedictive, the ninth the future in- 
definite, and the tenth the covditional.”—Carey’s Grammar, p. 131. We 
have here a confusion of moods and tenses quite incompatible with the suppo- 
sition of the Hindu having arrived at his theory on the subject, which is in 
other respects very subtle, merely by his own efforts of thought. Mr. Carey 
gives the following examples of the use of the Sanscrit imperative in the first 
person, “ Shall I read the Veda or Tarkaé ?—I want something to eat.”—p. 878. 
Surely, when expression is given to the desire implied in each of these exam- 
ples, the imperative immediately appears in the form belonging to the second 
person. “Tell me, shall I read the Veda ?”_“ Bring me something to eat.” 
The same confusion of thought appears also in the pandit’s selection of moods ; 
which he has fixed to be ‘the indicative, the causal, the optative, and the fre- 
quentative.”—p. 131. Ifthese names be correctly applied, the second and 
fourth forms of expression are not moods at all. The optative is, indeed, 
strictly a mood; but where is the use of a benedictive tense, in a system in 
which this mood is employed ? 
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whose compositions admit of bemg thus analyzed, had them- 
selves any conception of the art by which this could be effected, 
is wholly unwarranted by either experience or reason. ‘he 
authors of the inspired works which make up the Hebrew 
Bible, had no knowledge of grammar ;—their ignorance of it, 
indeed, is one of the strongest intrinsic marks of the great anti- 
quity of that sacred book; and the case of Moses bears with 
particular strength upon the poimt, as he was the most highly 
educated man of his day, and skilled in all the learning of the 
Egyptians ;—while, on the other hand, the Chinese continue, 
even up to the present moment, wholly ignorant upon the sub- 
ject. The latter example proves that letters are indispensably 
requisite to a knowledge of this art; the former, that they lead 
to such knowledge only after the lapse of a long series of years. 
I must defer, till I come to treat of the subjects with which they 
are respectively connected, as well the unfolding of these ex- 
amples, so as to show that Ihave here given a just representation 
of their nature; as also the reasoning connected with the view 
of the matter which they supply,—a view which, though novel, 
will, I trust, be found correct, and agreeing with the real state 
of the case. Tor the present I shall confine myself to adducing 
a case, upon the facts of which there can be little room for dit- 
ference of opinion; and when those facts are brought to bear 
upon the point before us, they will, I think, afford a convincing 
illustration of the great length of time that men would require, 
after the introduction among’ them of the use of letters, in order 
to arrive at any degree of grammatic skill by means solely of 
their own efforts, unaided by external instruction. 

The case to which I allude is that of the Greeks, the most 
ingenious nation, or at any rate one of the most ingenious, of 
those respecting which we have any historic information; and 
yet they had the benefit of alphabetic writing near 1100 years 
before they matured their notions of grammar into a regular 
art. For nearly such a length of time, it is computed by Sir 
Isaac Newton, they had letters before the Christian era, and 
according to the commonly received system of chronology, this 
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interval is much greater; but we do not hear of the gram- 
marians, as a distinct class of learned men, till about the first 
century. ‘The date, however, of an art’s arrival at completion 
can be more closely determined by its immediate effects, than 
by the time of its professors first coming into notice; and the 
calculation made upon this principle will still more forcibly lead 
us to the same conclusion. One of the most direct, as well as 
useful results of grammatic knowledge, was the formation of 
dictionaries; let us, then, endeavour to trace these through 
their several stages of improvement, and we shall thus, I expect, 
be brought clearly to perceive, how very slowly the art in which 
they originated, must itself have advanced. The inquiry, in- 
deed, is even in reference to dictionaries alone, worthy of some 
attention ; and it will, besides, serve to show what very little 
right the Brahmans have, to claim any share in the credit of 
having originally and independently made out this invention, — 
an invention which they could scarcely have even yet arrived 
at, if they had been left solely to the resources of their own 
ingenuity. 

The most ancient works of which accounts have reached our 
days, having any relation to the nature of dictionaries, were 
commentaries of Greek grammarians on single authors, explain- 
ing the “ words,” used by each author, which had in the course 
of time become obscure; whence they were called yAdooat. 
Such, for instance, were the glosses of Homer, of Aristophanes, 
of Hippocrates, of Plato. Some of these, as for example, Ho- 
meric glosses, are still extant. But it belongs to the very 
nature of such works, in the course of successive ages to receive 
continual accessions ; first, additional “words” are inserted in 
the margin, and, in the next transcription, introduced into the 
text; then again the margin is filled, and again the text is 
swelled; and soon. They cannot, therefore, in the state in 
which they are now found, be depended on as preserving any 
resemblance to their original form. Next came into use glosses 
for whole classes of writers, as for instance, the poetic, the dra- 
matic, the rhetoric, the philosophic, the medical glosses. These 
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also were called yAwooa; afterwards, by a more general de- 
nomination, A€Eers ; and, when they came to be alphabetically 
arranged, A€&eis Kara ororxetov. The third great step in the 
approach to a dictionary was made by Diogenianus, a gramma- 
rian, placed by Suidas in the second century, who is recorded 
by Hesychius to have brought together, in alphabetic order, all 
the words found in all the preceding collections, whether of the 
first or second kind, and thus to have formed a compilation from 
the Homeric, the Comic, the Tragic, the Lyric, the Rhetoric, 
the Medical, the Historic glosses. Suidas, indeed, states this 
work to have been an epitome of an older one, the jomt produe- 
tion of Pamphilus and Zopyrion; but Hesychius, who lived, 
probably, in the fourth or fifth century," and certainly much 
nearer than Suidas to the age of Diogenianus, is more to be 
relied on. 

The account given by Hesychius is preserved in his dedi- 
catory Epistle to his friend Eulogius, the beginning of which 
more particularly bears upon this subject, and may be translated 
as follows :—“ Hesychius, a grammarian of Alexandria, to his 
companion Eulogius, greeting.—Many others also collected, in 
the order of the letters, the ‘words’ of the Ancients, O most 
beloved Eulogius: some, however, those only of Homer, as 
Apion, and Apollonius, son of Archibius; some, those sepa- 
rately of the Comic, or those of the Tragic authors, as Theon 
and Didymus, and other such compilers; and no one, all the 
words of the different writers together. But after these arose a 
certain Diogenianus, a man of industry and taste, who, having 
brought together the forementioned books, and all the words 
dispersed through all, united into one compilation in alphabetic 
Habis CRE OMAP E Ameen IS 8 


4 Albert, in the preface to his edition of Hesychius—after showing that 
nothing certain is known as to the age in which this author lived, further than 
its being subsequent to the times of the several grammarians specified by kim 
in his dedication to Eulogius ;—concludes with the following observation: 
«Si quis tamen seculo quarto exeunte, vel paullo post, hoc Lexicon compositum 
putet, aliis sensim interpolatis ; non videtur adeo absurdum sentire.”"— Pref. 


p . Ve 
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order all of them; I mean, the Homeric, and the Comic, and 
the ‘Tragic terms, and those which occur in the Lyric poets and 
i the Orators ; nor these only, but also such as are to be found 
in the works of the Physicians and of the Historians. In short, 
no word, as far as we are aware of, did he omit, whether of the 
Ancients, or of the writers of his own time.’ From the man- 
ner in which Hesychius here distinguishes between the Ancients 
and Diogenianus, it appears that the third kind of compilation 
did not commence very long before the age in which he lived ;° 
and from his describing the first specimen of it as so complete, 


H=2YXIOZ TPAMMATIKOS AAEZANAPEYS, 
EYAOTIQ: TQ. ETAIPQ.:, XAIPEIN. 


TlodAot piv Kat dAdo, tov wadawv Tac KaTa GroLyEtoy cuvTEBelKact 
ALEC, & TavtTwy enol mpoodirdéctare EvAdyte’ aAN of piv, Tac “Opnpi- 
Ka¢ wovac, we “Artiwyv, kat “AtoAXAWvIoOg 6 TOV "Apxitov' of 62, Ta¢ 
Kwpkae idia, kal rac Tpayixac, we Oéwy, kal Aiduuoc, kal erepor ToL0v- 
Tou’ dmov 2 wasag ToUTWY, OVC? cic. Atoyeviavoe O£ TLC Era TObTOUE 
Yeyovac, avnp orovoatoc kat piAdKadog, ra TE TpoEonuéva Bif3Ala, Kat 
maoac TAC oTOpaony Tapa Tact Kepévac AéEee cuvayaywv, Omov Tacac 
ka?’ Exaorov ororysiov cuvtéBece’ Eyw 01) TAG TE ‘OpnpiKac, Kal Kwyt- 
kac, Kat Tpayikac, tac Te Tapa Totc Aupikoic, Kal mapa Toic “Phropot 
keluévac’ ov pv adda kal Ta¢ mapa Tole “larpoic, rac Te Tapa Totc 
‘Toropioypapoice’ avAAHBOnv Si Guod oddeutay AEw, Hore huac aidévar, 
Wapédure, OTE TWY TWaAaWY, OUTE TWY ew eKxelvoU yeyevnuévwv. Ac- 
cording to the received mode of pointing the commencement of this extract, 
waXaiov is immediately connected with the preceding, instead of the following 
words; by which means Hesychius is made to contradict himself. For if he 
said, ‘‘ many others of the ancients also,” that is, many others of the ancients as 
well as Diogenianus, he must have ranked this grammarian among the ancients ; 
whereas he expressly distinguishes him from them at the close of the extract. 
I should not have thought this correction worth noticing, except to show, that 
Hesychius does not here supply any ground for supposing that the third stage 
of the invention in question was ancient in his time. 

’ This agrees with the account of Suidas, who states that Diogenianus 
flourished in the reign of the Emperor Adrian; and shows that, if another per- 
son of the same name was the author of the compilation in question (on which 
point Suidas expresses some doubt), he still could not have been very distant in 
time from this one. 
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it is plain, his own collection could not have been much more 
comprehensive as to the subjects it embraced. The celebrated 
work, therefore, of Hesychius, as it came from the hands of this 
grammarian, must be considered to have been confined, if not 
to the more difficult and obscure words, at least to those pecu- 
liar to the different branches of literature; and not looked on 
as a general vocabulary of his language. Nor does the present 
state of the book afford any argument to the contrary; for the 
MS. copy from which it was printed,—the only one known to 
be extant,—was written about the year 1400, that is, probably 
near a thousand years after the time of the author ; and how 
much a work of this kind must have been extended and en- 
larged, in the numerous transcriptions of it which necessarily 
took place in so long an interval, may be easily conceived. 
Besides, even so late as the year 1514, when it was first printed, 
it received considerable additions from Musurus, a native of 
Crete, to whose care it was committed by Aldus, to prepare it 
for the Press; so that its completion must be referred to the 
sixteenth century, and we are not warranted in ranking it, as it 
was originally formed, under a more advanced class than that 
which I have distinguished as the third species of compilation. 
We have, therefore, still one step higher to ascend before we 
arrive at a dictionary. 

That I might avoid any interruption to the course hitherto 
pursued in this inquiry, I omitted to mention the Onomasticon 
of Julius Pollux in the order of its date; because it is not in 
strictness of the nature of a dictionary, being composed of 
books, written in the form of separate treatises, which are 
digested according to subjects, not according to alphabetical 
arrangement; the words which relate to each subject being 
brought together, and their differences explained. The work, 
however, from the nature of its formation, has this advantage 
in reference to the investigation before us, that it did not admit 
of being enlarged in successive transcriptions, in like manner as 
those previously considered; and, consequently, its origmal 
extent may be estimated by its present appearance. As far then 
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as the Onomasticon can be considered as belonging to the class 
of dictionaries, it affords a safe standard of the progress actually 
made in the improvement of such books at the time when it was 
written ; and viewed in this light, it tends to confirm the repre- 
sentation I have just given of the subject. The work was com- 
posed towards the close of the second century; and its exact 
age is fixed, by the circumstance of the first book bemg dedi- 
cated to Commodus before he mounted the imperial throne. 
Suidas states that Pollux taught at Athens during the reign of 
this emperor ; and describes his Onomasticon as a collection of 
synonymes, written in ten books.* 

To return now to the class of works whose contents are 
alphabetically arranged, and bring our inquiry respecting them 
to its close ;—the oldest collection of the kind upon which any 
dependance can be placed, that, as transmitted to us, it does not 
greatly differ from the actual production of the author whose 
name it bears, is that made by Photius, Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople in the latter part of the ninth century, and which was 
entitled by him AeEéwv ovvaywyyn. A MS. copy of this in 
the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, which is ascertained 
to have been written about the end of the twelfth century, was 
transcribed for the Press by the late Dr. Porson; and an edition 
from it has been since printed at the expense of the College. 
The learned world is much indebted to Cambridge for this 
publication, which is a very interesting one, as we have thereby 
obtained a copy of what was probably the first work that had 
justly a claim to the rank of a dictionary, and at all events have, 
through it, arrived at a limit to the antiquity of such works. 
For, as Photius was by far the most able and learned man of his 
age, the compilation he formed must be supposed superior, in 
point of plan and extent, to any preceding one, not excepting 
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the original work of Hesychius; yet, even with the improve- 
ments which it may have received in the 300 years between its 
date and that of the MS. in question, it is barely entitled to the 
denomination of a Lexicon; and if it was at first much inferior 
to what we at present find it, then dictionaries, properly so called, 
cannot be said to have been produced till after the time of its 
distinguished compiler. The very names, now given to works 
of the kind, were unknown to the ancients. Glossarium first 
appears in the writings of Aulus Gellius; but from the context 
of the passage where it occurs, it cannot be inferred, to have 
been used by him to denote ‘a book of glosses,” nor probably 
did it acquire that signification till some centuries after. Lexicon 
is, I believe, found for the first time in the Etymologicon Mag- 
num, a compilation of which the author is unknown, but its age 
is ascertained not to reach farther back than the tenth century“ 
Dictionarium and Vocabularium are terms of still later mtro- 
duction. 

Thus, among the Greeks, who certainly are entitled to the 
credit of this invention, a gradual progress of it may be traced 
from small beginnings, through several successive stages, to its 
present state of comparative perfection ; and, before the like 
credit can be allowed to any other people, a like progress must 
be shown to have taken place among them. But nothing of the 
sort is established, or even alleged to have been established, for 
the Hindus; their first works of this nature are said to have 
been vocabularies of nouns and vocabularies of verbs, which, 
when united, may possibly have been as extensive as the Greek 


* A limit to the antiquity of the work is got, by ascertaining the age of the 
latest authors therein mentioned. On this subject Fabricius states as follows: 
“¢ Sylburgius non multo post Photii, patriarche, tempora vixisse auctorem Ety- 
mologici credidit, sed Choerobosco etiam junior est, quem constat post Simo- 
nem, metaphrastem, hoe est, non ante seculum decimum scripsisse.”— 
Bibliotheca Greca a Fabricio, volumen vi. p. 595. 

Sylburgius, in the dedication of his edition of this compilation, acknow- 
ledges that he could not find out who the author of it was, in these words: 
«¢ Auctor qui fuerit nondum cognosci a me potuit.” | 
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compilations in the third stage above described ; and, at any rate, 
show that a considerable advance must have been made in the 
knowledge of grammar previously to their formation. That 
the Brahmans may have had such works nearly as long a time 
as alphabetic writing, I am quite ready to admit; but this cir- 
cumstance would only prove that they were the offspring, not of 
native invention, but of foreign, and, consequently, of European 
instruction. And thus we are conducted to a limit of their age, 
in accordance with that already assigned to the Sanscrit alpha- 
bet; for Europeans themselves cannot be said to have arrived 
at even the rudest notion of a dictionary, till the compilation of 
Diogenianus was written; that is, till about the second century. 
In connexion with this subject it may also be here observed, 
that, if the Hindu grammars were near as old as is pretended, 
they must have been composed immediately after the introduc- 
tion of the Sanscrit writing (they could not sooner); and this 
consideration alone, independently of the internal evidence they 
afford to the same effect, would be sufficient to establish their 
European origin. 

In the second place, the actual ingredients, as well as the 
grammatical subtilty of the Sanscrit language, make very deci- 
sively against its imagined antiquity. That German, Greek, 
and Latin enter into the composition of this language, and con- 
tribute, not merely to its materials, but even, if I may so express 
myself, to the very frame-work of its construction, is now so 
generally admitted, that there is no occasion for my detaining 
the reader with any illustration of the point," and I shall, there- 


* I here refer with pleasure to a brief, but very able and interesting treatise 
on the above subject, by Dr. Prichard of Bristol, which forms a supplement to 
his «¢ Researches into the Physical History of Mankind.” The author, by intro- 
ducing the Celtic dialects into the field of this investigation (in which part of 
his plan he has been lately followed by M. Adolphe Pictet, in a work which has 
received the approbation of the French Academy of Inscriptions and Belles. 
Lettres,) has thrown great additional light upon the matter, and has clearly 
established the connexion between nearly all the more ancient North- European 
languages and the Sanscrit: I differ from him only as to the cause. of that 


connexion. 
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fore, proceed at once to show, how incompatible with this ac- 
knowledged property of it are the received notions as to its 
prodigious age. In order to bear out such age, it 1s necessary 
to imagine the Indian tongue to be, in a certain degree, the 
parent stock of the European ones just mentioned ; and, conse- 
quently, to suppose that, at some very remote period, a large 
body of the Indians advanced to the cold and barren plains of 
the Scythians,* and thence cut their way into the forests of 
Germany ;—without any conceivable motive for their adopting 
such a course, and without either the courage, or the energy, 
that must have been requisite for putting it imto execution. 
Surely the bare statement of this hypothesis is sufficient to ex- 
pose its monstrous improbability; the Ganges might almost as 
easily be conceived to have in days of old flowed backward, to 
water the wilds of Siberia. Ohno! The larger currents of 
human emigration have never taken such a direction as that 


2 To place this theory in the point of view that is least objectionable, I 
have described the Indians as proceeding first to the north, and then to the 
west ; in order to avoid the supposition of their crossing the sea, in times when 
it is utterly improbable that there was shipping, upon a great scale, in any part 
of the world. Yet a very distinguished supporter of the theory in question 
does not shrink from adding even this, to the other improbabilities of the case. 
Baron Cuvier, in reference to the Greek portion of the Sanscrit language, 
writes thus: “ The Pelasgi were originally from India, of which the Sanscrit 
roots that occur abundantly in their language, do not permit us to doubt. It 
is probable that, by crossing the mountains of Persia, they penetrated as far as 
the Causasus; and that from this point, instead of continuing their route by 
land, they embarked on the Black Sea, and made a descent upon the coasts of 
Greece.”—-Baron Cuvier’s Lectures on the Natural Sciences. With respect 
to the probability here stated, there are two points which I beg to submit to 
the reader’s consideration. Supposing a body of five or six hundred thousand 
Indians, with their wives and children, were now to force their way to the 
eastern shores of the Black Sea: 1°. is there in the entire of that sea, even at 
the present day, shipping sufficient to convey such a multitude on the voyage 
pointed out by the Baron? 2°. even granting the shipping there to be sufficient 
for the purpose in question, is it ever collected, the whole of it together, on 
the eastern shore; or if it were, would the Indians, in the imagined case, be 
able to prevent the dispersion and escape of, by far, its greater part ? 
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here fancied ;* it has always been, on the contrary, the hardy 
sons of the north who, in search of more genial climes and more 
fertile soils, have made incursions towards the south; and the 
admixture of German with the languages of Persia and India 
can be accounted for, only by the supposition of numerous 
hordes of Germans having formerly made good their settlement 
in those countries. 

The correctness of this view of the subject history supports, 
not only by recording analogous cases of emigration, but still 
farther by supplying us,—there is some reason to thik,—even 
with the very identical instance which occasioned the phenome- 
non under consideration. Before I come to this instance, I 
shall notice but one subordinate case. ‘The Galatians to whom 
St. Paul addressed one of his Epistles, were confessedly the de- 
scendants of Gauls who had forced a passage into Greece, and 
thence into Asia; and, above six hundred years after, in the 
time of Hieronymus, their posterity, according to this divine, 
spoke nearly as good German as the inhabitants of the city of 
Treves ;—a circumstance which he puts very prominently for- 
ward, in the exordium to his commentary on the Epistle just 
alluded to.” But a far more extensive irruption of Northerns 
into Asia, and earlier by about four hundred years, is upon 


@ The strangeness of the hypothesis under consideration reminds one of 
Seneca’s fanciful prediction, that Indians should settle on the banks of the 
Arras or the Wolga; and Persians on the Elbe and the Rhine. 


‘¢ Indus gelidum potat Araxem; | 
Albim Perse, Rhenumque bibunt.” 
Senece Medea, Act. ii. vv. 373-4. 


How very different, in its bearing upon the same point, is the prophecy of 
Noah! In this prophecy—the oldest but one in the Bible, and which history, 
as far back as it reaches, remarkably verifies,—it is foretold, not that Asiatic 
nations should settle in Europe, but on the contrary, that Europeans should 
establish their residence in Asia. ‘God shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall 
dwell in the tents of Shem.’-—Gen. ix. 27. 

> Unum est quod inferimus et promissum in exordio reddimus, Galatas, 
excepto sermone Greco quo omnis Oriens loquitur, propriam linguam eandem 
pené habere quam Treviros.—S. Hieronymi Opera, tom. iv. p. 256, 
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record; the account given of which by Herodotus, in different 
parts of his celebrated work,* is so well known, that I consider 
it unnecessary to quote what he has stated upon the subject, and 
shall confine myself to the following abstract of his narrative. 
The Cimmerians, who were a European people, flying from the 
Scythians, and, somehow or other, getting out of the way of their 
pursuers, took a westerly direction, and seized on the territories 
of the king of Lydia, which at that time extended over nearly 
the whole of Asia Minor. The Scythians, on the other hand, 
swept like a torrent over the countries that were more to the 
east, and pushed their conquests towards the south as far as the 
confines of Egypt; from entermg which kingdom they were 
prevented, only by large presents from Psammetichus. After 
they had kept possession for twenty-eight years of what the 
historian calls Asia, they were, by far the greater number of 
them, destroyed in Media by means of a treacherous stratagem, 
in the time of Cyaxares, great grandfather of Cyrus ; ; and the 
Cimmerians probably held Lydia about as long, since they were 
thence driven by a prince who was the cotemporary of Cyaxares. 
Of the Scythians who escaped from the general massacre of 
their tribe by the Medes, some fled to Lydia, where they were 
hospitably received, and others returned to their native country ; 
but with respect to the Cimmerians, we are not told what be- 
came of them after their expulsion from Lydia. As, however, 
it is not stated that these latter barbarians were much reduced 
in force, there is no reason whatever for supposing that they 
bent their steps back towards the dreary north; while, on the 
other hand, the traces of a North-European language found in 
India, render it likely, that they may have imvaded and con- 
quered part of that widely extended country. But whether it 
be to them, or to some earlier horde of intruders, that those 
traces are to be attributed, the lingual phenomenon in question 
renders it certain, that, at some very remote period, a large 


* See, in the work referred to, Book i. chapters 15, 16, 72, 74, 103, 104, 
105, 106, and Book iv. chapters 1, 3, 4. ) 
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colony of people speaking a dialect of close affinity to the Ger- 
man tongue, settled in Hindiistan; and the analogies of history 
show very clearly how the event may have occurred. 

Two very grave objections which beset the opinion hitherto 
most generally received, having been removed by the mode 
now proposed of considering the subject, it remains to be 1n- 
quired, in the third place, whether the rest of our way to a 
consistent account of the origin of the Sanscrit language can be 
cleared of difficulties. The cause of the infusion of German 
into this language has been just ascertained: but the admixture 
with it of Greek and Latin cannot be explained in the same 
manner, as no extensive settlement of either Greeks or Romans 
was ever established in India. Some other source must, there- 
fore, be sought for the South-European parts of the compound 
in question; and here the old connexion which has been 
already proved to have subsisted between the Egyptians and 
Indians, naturally presents itself. One of the most remarkable 
of the institutions of the former people was that of a sacred dia- 
lect, the principle of the formation of which (as, from the scanty 
remains of it preserved by Josephus, has, I trust, been made 
apparent in the Part of my work already published) was the 
agreeing upon meanings for Egyptian words quite different 
from their common or ordinary acceptations; whereby the 
priests were enabled, as long as they kept their secret, to con- 
verse among themselves, in a species of gibberish that was to the 
people at large an unknown tongue. Now why may not the 
Brahmans of early times have taken a lesson from their Egyp- 
tian instructors in this, as well as they certainly did in other 
respects? ‘The introduction, indeed, into their sacred language 
of South-European ingredients was a mode of rendering it un- 
intelligible to the vulgar, which was a great improvement on 
the model they had to follow; but the end of the formation of 
both dialects appears to have been just the same. And in like 
manner, as I conceive, it was the desire of having a species of 
writing which the Indian public could not read (and of which 
they most probably remained ignorant, till there arose some 
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very strong reason for divulging to them its use), that mduced 
their priesthood to imitate foreign systems, in the construction 
of a graphic scheme wholly different from that to which, as hie- 
roglyphists, they had been previously accustomed. 

But, in reference to the subject of investigation more im- 
mediately before us, we have to notice the great spread of 
Hinduism among the indolent and voluptuous inhabitants of 
Southern Asia,—a circumstance which can be easily accounted 
for. However Brahmanism, the form which this religion as- 
sumes within India, and Buddhism, that which it takes outside, 
may otherwise differ, they agree in a principle most conducive 
to their general diffusion. Their supreme deity is the god of 


Epicurus of old, and the notion of him was most probably de- 


rived from the Epicurean philosophy: his beatitude consists in 
“that he do nothing, understand nothing, desire nothing ;”* so 
that, in the conception of his worshippers, he is, with respect to 
the moral government of the world, an absolute non-entity. By 
believing in such a god it is evident, that the warnings of con- 
science are drowned, and all restraint upon the passions is 
removed. The consequence unfortunately is, that Hinduism, 
in one or other of its forms, at present includes among its 
votaries nearly half the entire number of the beings who com- 
pose the human race. But as far as ever this pernicious super- 
stition has reached, it is through the medium of the Sanscrit 
language that its doctrines have been conveyed. It is, there- 
fore, no way inconsistent with my view of this language having 
originated in the contrivance of but one particular caste, that it 
should become so widely diffused, as it eventually has been, 
among the nations of the earth; for the use to which it has 
been applied, suggests an adequate cause for the vast extent of 
the field over which it has spread. 

But as the circumstance which has been just considered, 
does not bear against the assigned origin of the Sanscrit tongue, 


so there are others which, I apprehend, tell very strongly in its 


* See Dr. Marshman’s Clavis Sinica, p. 165. 
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favour. Wherever this tongue is at present made use of, it is 
employed only as the language of religion and learnmg; and 
no country can be pointed out, where it can be shown, even 
with the remotest degree of probability, that it ever was spoken 
by the nation at large. What, however, I principally rely on, 
is the internal evidence which the language itself supplies upon 
the point in question. Here a general consideration first pre- 
sents itself, with which, I apprehend, the inquirmg mind must 
be struck; namely, that, nothwithstanding the number and 
complication of the rules of the Sanscrit grammar, there are, it 
is said, no deviations from them. Now, this is a peculiarity 
which never took place in any national language; even Latin, 
which is perhaps the most regular of all, occasionally presents 
to us, in the writings of the very best Roman authors, expres- 
sions which are not strictly reducible to any rule; and the 
necessity for the occurrence of this irregularity in every dialect 
spoken by the whole population of a country is obvious. — IIli- 
terate persons are continually mtroducing incorrect phrases, 
which are at first avoided by the learned; but as soon as ever 
one of those phrases is adopted by the great majority of the 
people, it then, in a manner, forces itself upon men of better 
education. Alphabetic writing, indeed, checks this evil, but it 
cannot completely stop it; and the consequence is, that there 
never was a national language, without its idioms. It was the 
assertion of grammarians, that the Sanscrit tongue was free 
from all irregularities, which first turned my attention to the 
extreme unlikelihood of its having ever been used generally by 
an entire nation; and more particular consideration of its gram- 
mar has confirmed me in this view of the subject. 

In the first place then,—to proceed to particulars,—the 
Jetters of the Sanscrit alphabet are arranged according to the 
organs by which they are uttered. This is an arrangement that 
has been made by grammarians in the case of many alphabets, 
but it never has been adopted by the nations using them. The 
order in which the letters of each national system are placed, 
has been determined by imitation of some older one, or by acci- 
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dental circumstances ; and when once fixed, people who have 
learned them in this order, will not submit to the trouble of 
changing it. The artificial arrangement, therefore, of the 
Sanscrit letters clearly distinguishes the system to which they 
belong, from all that have commenced in national use; and 
marks out that it was originally formed, not for the bulk of a 
people, but for and by a particular class of persons who had 
already made a considerable progress in the technicalities of the 
grammatic art. 

In the second place, there is a metaphysical refinement in 
the grammar of this tongue, which never could have originated 
in national practice. If the Sanscrit words be distinguished 
into sets of a common general meaning and a common original, 
most of those sets have, each of them, a yp~A DHaTw, or root, 
which expresses a general idea abstracted from every modifica- 
tion of it that corresponds to any inflexion, and sois a significant 
term, at the same time that it does not belong to any grammatic 
part of speech ;*—a description which, in some ‘degree, involves 
a contradiction ; for if an articulate sound be significant, it 1s a 
word, but it cannot be a word without coming under the head 
of some part or other of speech. Now, I maintain it, this is a 
mere artificial contrivance, and not a natural production of the 
human understanding. In fact, mankind, considered at large, 
would never go to the trouble of framing words of which yet 
they were not to make any use in mutual intercourse. The 
Sanscrit grammarians call these dhdétzs by a term which signi- 
fies nature ; but surely no appellation was ever more misplaced. 
Such monstrosities must have sprung, not from the plain, 
natural sense of unsophisticated minds, but from the fanciful 
conceit and perverted ingenuity of wrong-headed metaphysicians. 
In languages destitute of nflexions, like the Chinese, there are 


@ In reference to the Sanscrit roots of verbs, Mr. Carey informs us, that 
«« The meaning affixed to the dhatus is designed to express merely the simple 
idea, they being in their crude state neither nouns nor verbs.”— Carey’s Gram. 
p- 137, . 
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words which may, in turn, serve the office of every part of speech, 
according to their position in sentences; but this is a very dif- 
ferent thing from their belonging to no part of speech. In 
those which are distinguished by inflexions, it is generally the 
simplest form of a word that is looked upon as the root; and if 
the language be only partly inflected, this root may be common 
to more parts of speech than one. ‘Thus in English the root of 
the words lovest, loved, loving, lovely, is love, which may be 
either a noun or a verb; but this, again, is a very different case 
from its being neither the one nor the other, and yet signifying 
the abstract thought of love. If we take an example of a set of 
words of the same general meaning, in any of the more com- 
pletely inflected languages, as, for instance, in Latin; amo is 
usually considered as the simplest form of the verb expressive of 
love, and, consequently, as the root of all the other forms of it. 
But this root agrees not with the notion of a dhatu ; for not 
only does it belong to a particular part of speech, but also it 
includes a particular inflexion of that part. If, on the other 
hand, we confine ourselves to the syllable am, which is common 
to all the modifications of the word in question, we, in one re- 
spect, approach nearer to our Indian model, in that we have got 
an articulate sound that is not, m Latin, either a noun or a verb, 
or any other part of speech; but in that language it has no 
meaning, and, consequently, stills fails to supply us with a 
dhatu : as soon as ever we amplify it sufficiently to have a 
meaning, it is immediately restricted to some particular part of 
speech, and to some particular form of that part. In short, as 
far as | am aware of, there is no language, unconnected with 
the Sanscrit, in which there is to be found a set of words of the 
same kind as the Indian dhdtis ; and whoever impartially con- 
siders the matter, must, if I mistake not, perceive, that these 
creatures of the imagination, or, as it were, metaphysico-gram- 
matic pegs for hanging words upon, never could have had their 
rise in the practice of any nation; and that their production 1s 
attributable solely to some class of individuals who had far more 
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leisure and less common sense, than fall to the share of the great 
body of mankind. 

In the third place, the total transformations which the roots 
of words occasionally undergo in Sanscrit sentences, manifestly 
show design on the part of those who introduced them ;—design 
which is incompatible with the supposition of their having ori- 
ginated in a natural way. In all natural changes of language 
by which new dialects are produced, the newly adopted modifi- 
cations of words have arisen from causes independent of human 
forethought, and are to be ascribed to the influence of external 
circumstances operating on the organs of speech, the sense of 
hearing, and the instinctive energies of man, rather than on his 
intellect or will. This, I apprehend, may be fairly imferred, 
from the savage character of those by whom such changes are 
brought about, and from the consideration, that a great altera- 
tion in the grammatical frame-work of a language has never 
been suddenly effected in a civilized state of society. ‘Thus, the 
transition from Latin to Italian is due to savages who took no 
interest in philological speculations, but were wholly intent 
upon fighting and plunder : as soon as they became a little civi- 
lized, and capable of reflexion, an end was put to all further 
violent innovation in the structure of their speech... But how- 


* The power which alphabetic writing exerts in preserving the grammatic 
structure of a language, is strikingly illustrated by the above example. What 
space of time was occupied in completing the transition from Latin to Italian, 
cannot now be exactly ascertained; but it undoubtedly was very short, in com- 
parison with the previous duration of the older dialect, or the age which the 
subsequent one has since attained to. The savages who effected this transition 
could neither read nor write (and if the nation they conquered had sunk into 
equal ignorance, the difference between the ancient and the modern language 
of Italy would probably have been much greater than it now is); but as soon 
as the art in question again came into use among the upper classes of society, 
all great changes of Italian ceased; it has, indeed, since received gradually 
improvements, but its grammatic frame is, in the main, unaltered from what it 
was at the earliest period to which it can be traced. On the other hand, how- 
ever barbarous in other respects were the Turkish invaders of Greece, they 
still had an alphabetic writing of their own, distinct from that of the Greeks ; 
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ever devoid of attention or design men may be in the case of 
the natural production of new verbal modifications, yet, in gene- 
ral, those modifications are, in the same dialect, similarly made for 
similar alterations of the sense ; partly, from the instinctive pre- 
dilection of the mind for uniformity, and partly, perhaps, from 
some indistinct reference to older forms. It is this analogy in 
their formation that, afterwards presenting itself to notice, gives 
room for the application to them of grammatic rules of classifi- 
cation, determining how each word is to be inflected for the 
several varieties of its primary signification, im _polysyllabic 
tongues; or how its elementary sounds are to be changed in 
composition or in connexion with other words of a sentence, in 
the languages which admit of such permutations. In all those 
modifications of a word, when arising from a natural source, one 
common property is observable ; namely, that the root is scarcely 
ever wholly changed ; for it is impossible that the expression 
for the principal part of the meaning of a term should entirely 
disappear, without arresting the attention of the person who in- 
troduced so striking a transformation. Hence the instances of 
total alterations of the kind, in the construction of sentences, are 
few and anomalous in, I believe, every known language except 


which circumstance effectually prevented any blending of the languages of the 
two people. The consequence is, that Greek never underwent a total change 
in its inflexions; and it is not, perhaps, too much to say, that the modern lan- 
guage scarcely differs from the dialects which were spoken in Greece three 
thousand years ago, more than those dialects differed from each other. Compare 
now with those two examples the case of South-Eastern Asia and of America. 
In the former district,—where alphabetic writing is not, by any means, of as 
ancient standing as is commonly imagined, and where its use has been consider- 
ably deteriorated by the predominance of hieroglyphic practice,—great num- 
bers of languages have started up, many of them even since the formation of the 
Sanscrit, from which they obviously are in part derived. In the latter range 
of countries,—into which it is certain that the alphabetic art was not introduced 
till the time of the Spanish invasion, and which the state of their population 
affords reason to think, were not then very long peopled,—there have been 
found no less, it is said, than Jifteen hundred different dialects spoken by the 
original inhabitants.—See, upon this last point, Pritchard’s Supplement, &c. 
pe Iti. 
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the Sanscrit; while, in this latter tongue, the dhatw not unfre- 
quently disappearing,* does so, exactly according to rules which, 
for every case, determine the substitutions that are to be made ; 
and that in so precise and definite a manner, that the student 
can always recover the root ;—a circumstance which, as I con- 
ceive, strongly marks out a considerable part of the Sanscrit 
structure as artificial, and draws a broad line of distinction be- 
tween it and all natural languages. 

In the fourth place, “to be” is expressed in Sanscrit by two 
different verbs, which in the first person singular are, SITEH 
ASMi, from the dhatu ects AS, and warta BHaVaMi, 
from the dhatz y BHa; but of these the latter is conjugated 
through all the moods and tenses of the active, passive, and 
middle voice ;—a peculiarity of which, I believe, no instance 1s 
to be found in any natural language. In fact the verb sub- 
stantive, though in many languages used as an auxiliary in the 
expression of passive forms of thought, does not, when em- 
ployed as a principal, in strictness admit of the distinction of 
voices, and, in consequence, is generally confined to the in- 
flexions of a single voice. There are, however, several excep- 
tions to this restriction ; in Hebrew, for example, the verb m7 
HaYaH is found in a few of the passive inflexions of the pre- 
terite and the participle benoni; in Greek, eiyé is used in the 
imperfect and first future middle ; and in Welsh, Bop occurs in 
the third person singular of the tenses of the passive voice.” 


4 Mr. Carey enumerates the following ways of forming derivatives from 
dhatiis : «1. by prefixing an inseparable preposition; 2, by inserting a syllable 
or syllables between the root and the other additions; 3. by a substitution of 
other letters for some or all the original letters of the dhatu; 4. by affixes; 
5. by the terminations which make the inflexions of nouns and verbs.” — Carey’s 
Gram. pp. 11-12. 

» See Dr. Pritchard’s Supplement, &c. p.174. I take this opportunity of 
noticing an observation of Dr. Pritchard’s respecting the Welsh language, © 
which, in a philological point of view, is very valuable. By a comparison of 
the personal inflexions of the verbs with the pronominal suffixes to other 
words, he has proved those inflexions to consist. of fragments of pronouns, in 
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Many other such instances might be adduced; and it is only 
accordant with what was to be expected from the nature of the 


like manner as in Hebrew; or, to give his conclusion on the subject in his own 
way of expressing it, he has clearly shown, “that the Welsh verbal termina- 
tions are, in general, merely abbreviated or modified pronouns, affixed to the 
verbal roots; and this conclusion does not rest merely upon a probable con- 
jecture, on which the grammarians of other Indo-European languages have 
been obliged to found it, but on the more substantial fact, that the very termi- 
nations in question are actually to he identified with the pronouns, as they are 
used on other occasions in an abbreviated form.”— Pritchard’s Supplement, &e. 
p. 133. But the structure of the formative additions to the root of the verb 
is more clearly discernible in Hebrew than in Welsh combinations, in this 
respect, that, in the former language, the case of the pronoun of which part is 
employed, can be frequently distinguished ; and then, in accordance with strict 
correctness of expression, it is found to enter the formative in the nominative 
case, while, on the other hand, the modification of it appropriated to oblique 
cases, is that which is used as an affix. Thus pa-kad-ta (thou hast visited) has 
the termination of the pronoun of the second person singular masculine in the 
nominative case; but pe-kod-ka (thy visiting, or to visit thee) and pekad-. 
nu-ka (we have visited thee) exhibit, each of them in its last syllable, the ter- 
mination which belongs to this pronoun in oblique cases. Still, however, there 
isa far greater distinctness of the elements of inflexion in Welsh than in any 
of the other ancient European tongues; whence it would appear, that the pro- 
gress of amalgamation which takes place after the formation of a new dialect, 
lasted a shorter time, and was, by the use of alphabetic writiug—the only con- 
ceivable sure means of producing such an effect, —sooner stopped in this tongue 
than in the rest ; and, consequently, that it has been transmitted to us in an 
older state, than any other of the North-European languages which have sprung 
up from the same stock. This inference from the structure of the Welsh dia- 
lect is, to some extent, supported by historic evidence; for the ancient Bri- 
tons, from their close connexion with the Romans, early got the benefit of 
alphabetic writing, and were comparatively civilized, at a period when their 
Saxon oppressors were in a state of the grossest barbarism. Hence it is pro- 
bable that Welsh is older than any form of the German language now extant ; 
though it falls short of the age of Latin by near a thousand years, and of that 
of Greek by a still greater interval. The claims, therefore, which the Ger- 
mans set up for the antiquity of their language, are wholly inadmissible ; indeed 
one can hardly avoid smiling at the extravagance of those claims. Thus, one of 
their writers, Jikel, in a work published so lately as the year 1830, under the 
title « Der germanische Ursprung der lateinischen Sprache,” has seriously en- 
deavoured to prove that Latin was derived from German. He might just as 
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case, that great irregularities should occur in a verb which, im 
all languages, must have been one of the first inflected, and in 
most of them probably was brought into use, before their models 
for uniformity of inflexion had been established. But, that the 
common sense of mankind is opposed to the employment of this 
verb in more voices than one, is proved by the circumstance, 
that, although they would not give up irregular inflexions of it 
to which they had been once habituated, they yet never com- 
pleted those inflexions throughout the moods and tenses of a 
second voice. The very striking difference, in this respect, be- 
tween the Sanscrit and all other languages, has strangely been 
laid hold of as a mark of its great antiquity; but leads, as I 
conceive, to quite another result, and chiefly serves to show its 
artificial origin. 

It is unnecessary to go farther into particulars under this 
head; many others probably will occur to the Sanscrit scholar, 
bearing the same way; but a sufficient number, I apprehend, 
has already been adduced, to establish, beyond all doubt, the fact, 
that the language in question owes the original production, of a 
ereat part of its structure, not to causes naturally operating 
on the human mind, but altogether to artificial contrivance. 
Now, what conceivable motive, except that which I have sug- 
gested, could have influenced men, to take the trouble of arti- 
ficially framing this most troublesome and complicated, in its, 
frame-work, of all languages? Upon the whole, then, there are 
three properties of the Sanscrit tongue to which I have endea- 
voured chiefly to direct attention; 1. the subtilty of its gram- 
mar; 2. the infusion into it of Greek and Latin, as well as of 
German; 3. its artificial formation. But with those properties 
the view which I have submitted to the reader is not merely 
compatible wpon general principles, but its congruity with them 


rationally have attempted to prove, that the Roman alphabet was derived from 
the German one; or rather, indeed, he should have commenced with this latter 
notable point, and have shown the German graphic system to be the older of 
the two; for nothing can now be known of the language of any people before 
the epoch of their first use of letters. | 
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is sustained and borne out by the historic evidence of analogous 
cases ; while, on the other hand, the opinion which has hitherto 
prevailed on the subject is wholly irreconcileable with every one 
of the three. 

The statement which I wish to place before the reader re- 
specting the nature, age, and origin of the Sanscrit, both writing 
and language, is now concluded, as far as it depends on the 
immediate investigation of these subjects. But, as considerations 
drawn from astronomical science lend a great accession of 
strength to my argument,—not only in showing that the autho- 
rity of the Brahmans, which is entirely opposed to my repre- 
sentation, is entitled to no sort of attention, but also in other 
ways,—lI think it right to avail myself briefly of the collateral 
support which I can thence derive; for which purpose I shall 
refer chiefly to information supplied by J. Bentley, lisq., and, 
in the first instance, to two articles of his, inserted in the sixth 
and eighth volumes of the Asiatic Researches. ‘These articles 
are well worth reading on their own account, and afford a happy 
illustration of the force with which mathematical skill may be 
sometimes brought to bear, upon subjects that are not purely of 
a scientific nature; but my description of them, confined as it 
must be within narrow limits, and destitute of the explanatory 
aid which examples of calculations actually worked supply, will, 
I fear, convey but a very inadequate idea of the great. clearness 
and ability with which they have been composed. 

The main foundation of Mr. Bentley’s discovery respecting 
the Hindu astronomy, and which he has established in the most 
convincing manner, is, that every known system of it, excepting, 
indeed, those grounded upon methods obviously borrowed from 
modern European science, is constructed on the following prin- 
ciple. ‘The framer of each system selected ad libitum, as the 
epoch from which the celestial motions were to be calculated, 
some very remote point of time, with no other restriction than 
that, according to his notion of the length of a year, the sun 
must have been then exactly in the vernal equinox; and arbi- 


trarily assumed that, at that very instant, the moon and planets, 
2B 2 
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with the nodes and apsides of their orbits, were in conjunction 
with the sun (that is, that, as seen from the earth, they were then 
in the imaginary right line passing through the centres of the 
earth and sun). Such a coincidence most probably never oc- 
curred, and certainly did not occur, as Mr. Bentley has clearly 
shown, at the commencement of the Cali yuga of the system of 
Varaha (in the year B. C. 3102), to which instant of time it is 
ascribed, as well as to the epoch from which the system is made 
to begin.” In this, as well as in the other purely Hindu systems, 
the number of revolutions performed by each celestial object 
during the Calpa, or grand cycle, is fixed; consequently, the 
mean motion of each is determined; and the calculation of its 
mean heliocentric longitude, for any assigned time, 1s greatly sim- 
plified by the above described assumption. For, as the whole 
length of the Calpa is to the part of it elapsed up to the assigned 
instant, so is the number of revolutions performed by any planet 
in the former space of time, to the number performed by it in 
the latter space; from which deducting the integers, the frac- 
tional remainder gives, according to the assumption in question, 
the sought longitude. It 1s, however, certain that every such 
system, bemg founded on a false hypothesis, must exhibit the 
mean motions too great, for the planets which had really passed 
the line of conjunction at the assumed epoch ; and too little, for 
those which then had not as yet arrived at it. The remoter, 
indeed, that epoch is, the less will come out the error in the 
mean motion of each planet, as being a given quantity (and 
that, at all events, not more than a semicircle) distributed 
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@ To express myself more accurately, an actual conjunction is assumed to 
have taken place, only at the commencement of the great cycle (or Calpa) of 
this system; and a mean conjunction, at the commencement of its Cali yuga. 
What the actual positions of the heavenly bodies at the remoter point of time 
were (supposing them to have been then in existence), it would be impossible 
now to ascertain; but their positions at the nearer epoch, calculated according 
to their mean motions, are easily determined, and come out altogether dif- 
ferent from what they should be, to verify the Hindu assumption. respecting 
them. 
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among a greater number of revolutions ; which explains the 
cause of the Hindu cycles being made so enormously great, and 
of their magnitude being increased in each succeeding system. 
By such means the errors in mean motion may be so much re- 
duced, that the mean longitude of each of the heavenly bodies,— 
which can be determined by the system, at a certain period not 
very far from the time of its beg constructed, just as accu- 
rately as by European tables,—shall come out nearly accurate, 
for some length of time reckoned backward and forward from 
that period; the interval during which the system thus answers 
being greater, in the same proportion, as the errors in the mean 
motions it exhibits, are less. But, after some years, the accu- 
mulation of errors, be they ever so small, must at last become 
sensible; and the farther the time for which the mean longi- 
tudes are sought, recedes from the era of the construction of 
any set of Hindu tables, the greater must be the errors of the 
several computations in which those tables are employed ; a cir- 
cumstance which has given occasion to successive formations of 
different systems, or rather to reconstructions of the one system, 
the main principle on which they all are founded being the 
same. | 

If a set of tables were framed ever so correctly, upon the plan 
I have just sketched out, they still could give the mean place of 
each heavenly body with exactness, only at one instant; but they 
would so give it for every planet, apsis, and node, at the same 
point of time, namely, at the time of their being constructed. 
As, however, the case is, no Indian tables are so correct; in all 
of them the moment of exactness is different for different celes- 
tial objects; but, for each object, this moment can be ascertained 
in any set, by a simple proportion. For the error in the present 
mean longitude of a celestial object, as given by a Hindu system, 
is the accumulation of error in mean motion since the instant 
for. which we are searching; but the quantity of the former 
error is got, by calculating the present mean place of that object, 
according to the Hindu tables, and also according to correct 
European ones, and then taking the difference; and, in like 
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manner, the quantity of the latter error is had, by calculating in 
cach set of tables the motion of the same object im a hundred 
years, and taking the difference. As, then, the error of motion 
for a hundred years is to the present error of mean longitude, so 
let one hundred years be to a fourth proportional ; and this will 
be the number of years that have elapsed, since the pomt of 
time when the system gave with exactness the mean longitude 
of the celestial object under examination. Now it is evident 
that the aim of an Indian astronomer, in constructing new 
Hindu tables, must have been to avoid the maccuracy, ascer- 
tained by experience, of older ones, and to make his calculations, 
as to the places of the heavenly bodies, agree with actual obser- 
vation, as near as he possibly could. But, in adjusting the mean 
motion ascribed to each planet so as to accomplish this end, he 
was, in fact, bringing the abové-mentioned point of exactness (if 
I may so call it) near to his own time ; and the more successful 
he was in his adjustment, the nearer those two points of time 
must have been to coimcidence. We cannot, however, depend 
upon any single operation, for determining the latter time by 
means of the former. It is far more likely, considering the im- 
perfection of the Hindu’s means, that in every case there should 
be a failure of comcidence, the point of exactness, for some of 
the planets, &c. preceding the era of the construction of his 
tables, and, for others, following it. ‘The only secure way, there- 
fore, of arriving at the era in, question, is to calculate several of 
those points; and the greater the number of the calculations, the 
nearer must their mean result come to the precise epoch which 
is the object of our search. 

The method, above described, has been applied by Mr. 
Bentley, to determining the ages of the two principal Hindu 
systems ofastronomy, that of Varaha M ithira, which is detailed 
in the Surya Siddhanta, and is asserted by the Brahmans to 
have been constructed above two millions of years ago; and 
that of Brahma Gupta, which is acknowledged, on all hands, not 
to be above thirteen hundred years old. Let us begin with the 
former system. In the year 1799, when Mr. Bentley made his 
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calculations, the error in the mean longitude of the Moon’s 
apogee, as deduced from the tables of the Surya Siddhanta, 
was 4° 15’ 28.2"; and the error of those tables, as to the mo- 
tion of the same apsis in the course of 100 years, is 42’ 10.9”. 
As, then, 42’ 10.9” is to 4° 15’ 28.2”, so let 100 be to a fourth 
proportional, which comes out 605. There had, consequently, 
in the year 1799, about 605 years passed, since the time when 
the tables of the Surya Siddhanta would have given the mean 
longitude of the Moon’s apogee correctly ; which could not be 
distant, by any great interval, from the time when those tables 
were constructed. By similar calculations applied to the Moon’s 
ascending node, the Sun’s apogee, Venus, Mars, the Moon, Ju- 
piter, Saturn, and Mars’s aphelion, he got for each calculation a 
number of years which could not be very different from the age 
of the Surya Siddhanta; and the mean result of the nine opera- 
tions gave that age, at the time of their being made, somewhat 
less than 731 years. , 

From the foregoing result, combined with other considera- 
tions, Mr. Bentley very justly drew the following conclusion. 
“Therefore, any Hindu work in which the name of Varaha or 
his system is mentioned, must evidently be modern ; and this cir- 
cumstance alone totally destroys the pretended antiquity of many 
of the Puranas and other books, which, through the artifices of 
the Brahmanical tribe, have been hitherto deemed the most an- 
cient in existence.”—Asiatic Researches, vol. vi. p- 574. To 
this it was objected by an anonymous writer, in the first number 
of the Edinburgh Review, that the Varaha to whose pen the 
astronomical treatise is ascribed, was a different person from 
Varaha Mihira ;—an objection which has no ground whatever 
to rest on, except the assertion of the Brahmans, the very per- 
sons whose veracity is called in question, and to which, besides, 
our author gave the following answer. “It was not necessary 
that the name of Varaha Mihira should occur in the Puranas, to 
prove them modern; for, putting Varaha and his system alto- 
gether out of the question, yet still the names, not only of the 
princes in whose reigns he lived, but also of several others, 
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down to the last Mohammedan conquest, with the years of each 
reign, are to be found in some of the Puranas; a most certain 
proof, that these works are not the genuine monuments of 
primeval times.” —Astat. Resear. vol. vill. p. 201. This reply 
of Mr. Bentley is quite conclusive, as to the modern date of 
many of the Puranas; but the opinion which he adopted, on the 
authority of some Hindu writers, that the system now called 
after Varaha was the production of that astronomer, was not 
confirmed by his subsequent investigations. In an account of 
the Indian Astronomy, published by him in 1825, he has, by a 
very ingenious argument grounded on astronomical data, proved 
that Varaha lived only about three hundred years ago, and, 
consequently, above four hundred years after the system attri- 
buted to him had been framed.* And although our author, in 
the extract last quoted from him, appears to appeal to history, 
in support of the age which he assigned to Varaha when he 
wrote the articles on which I have been commenting; yet, in 
other parts of the same articles, where he speaks more expressly 
on the subject, he admits that, even for the determination of a 


4 The argument, above referred to, is based upon the following statement : 
« He [Varaha Mihira] tells us in one of his works, the Varaha Sanhita, 
that Canopus rose heliacally at Ujein when the Sun was 7° short of Virgo ; that 
is, when he was in 28° of Leo. This is a most important fact, because it serves 
to decide a point of time that has been long disputed. In calculating the 
time, we may make choice of any particular year since the time of Aryabhatta 
[whom Varaha mentions, and to whom, consequently, he must have been pos- 
terior]; but as he has given us his time in another of his works, called the 
Jatakarnava, in which the positions of the aphelia of the planets for the year 
of Saka 1450, or A. D. 1528, are given, we may as well make choice of that 
year ; because, if the Jatakarnava was the real work of Varaha Mihira, then 
we would naturally expect they would agree, or at least nearly so, and thereby 


they would confirm each other.”—AHistorical View of the Hindu Astron. 


p- 158. Immediately after this extract, Mr. Bentley’s calculation is given, by 
which he proves that Canopus rose heliacally at Ujein in A. D. 1528, when 
the sun was within two minutes of the position assigned to him at that rising 


by Varaha. Hence it is ascertained, from concurrent testimony deduced from. 


the Varaha Sanhita and the Jatakarnava, that this astronomer must have lived 
about the year of our era 1528. 
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period which must have fallen within the last eight hundred 
years, the Indian records cannot be depended on; as, for in- 
stance, in the following passage. ‘The Hindus, in general, 
know very little about the time in which Varaha flourished. 
Some refer him to the era of Vicramaditya, or fifty-six years 
before Christ, while others, from the circumstances above men- 
tioned, refer him to A. D. 499; which shows how little they 
know of the real time he lived in, which was between seven and 
eight hundred years ago.’—Asiqt. Resear. vol. vii. p. 198. 
Indian history, therefore, is of no weight against the result to 
which his calculations have since conducted him. ‘This result 
still farther reduces the age of the Puranas alluded to, as also 
that of the Surya Siddhanta, if the work of Varaha, or if his 
name occurs therein; but it in no respect affects either the date 
of the system in question, or the accuracy of the means by 
which that date has been ascertained. 

The means which Mr. Bentley employed for the purpose, 
are quite independent of the consideration, who was the real 
author of this system; and it is besides to be observed, that, 
without any reference to extraneous circumstances, a very deci- 
sive and convincing proof of the correctness of his method is 
supplied by the method itself; as may be perceived from his 
second application of it, to a brief account of which I now pro- 
ceed. Brahma Gupta flourished about the year of our era 527 ; 
a date, respecting which there is no disagreement, and which is 
sufficiently verified by the position of the colures on the Hindu 
sphere, as fixed by him. Now the English astronomer deduced 
_ the time in which the tables of Brahma Gupta were constructed, 
from nine different operations; by calculating, m the manner 
already described, the several lengths of time elapsed, since 
those tables would have given exactly the mean longitudes of 
the Moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, the Moon’s 
apogee, her ascending node, the Sun’s apogee; and by taking 
the ninth part of the sum of those lengths. ‘The mean result 
was found to be 12632 years; and, if these be deducted from 
1799, the year when the calculations were made, the era of the 
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construction of the tables comes out A. D. 5354, or eight years 
four months different from that era, as otherwise ascertained. 
But, in a system framed somewhere about six hundred years 
after, it is probable that the mean motions of the heavenly 
bodies are given more accurately in accordance with the arti- 
ficial basis of Hindu astronomy, than in that of Brahma Gupta ; 
whence it may, as I conceive, be fairly inferred, that the age 
which has been made out, for the one described in the Surya 
Siddhanta, differs from the truth by less than eight years. 

In confirmation of our author’s account of the false assump- 
tion on which the Indian astronomy is founded, I give the 
following extract from Mr. Harte’s translation of Laplace’s 
Systéme du Monde. ‘The Indian tables mdicate a know- 
ledge of astronomy considerably advanced, but every thing 
shows that it is not of an extremely remote antiquity. And 
here, with regret, I differ im opmion from a learned and 
illustrious astronomer, whose fate is a terrible proof of the in- 
constancy of popular favour, who, after having honoured his 
career by labours useful both to science and humanity, perished 
a victim to the most sanguinary tyranny, opposing the calmness 
and dignity of virtue, to the revilings of an infatuated people, of 
whom he had been once the idol. The Indian tables have two 
principal epochs, which go back, one to the year 3102, the 
other to the year 1491, before our wzra. ‘These epochs are con- 
nected with the mean motions of the Sun, Moon, and planets, 
in such a manner that, setting out from the position which the 
Indian tables assign to all the stars at this second epoch, and re- 
ascending to the first by means of these tables, the general con- 
junction which they suppose at this primitive epoch, is found. 
Baillie, the celebrated astronomer already alluded to, endea- 
yours, in his Indian astronomy, to prove that the first of these 
epochs is founded on observation. Notwithstanding all the 
arguments are brought forward, with that perspicuity he so well 
knew how to bestow on subjects the most abstract, I am still of 
opinion, that this period was invented for the purpose of gwing 
a common origin to all the motions of the heavenly bodies in 
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the zodiac. Our last astronomical tables being rendered more . 
perfect by the comparison of theory with a great number of 
observations, do not permit us to admit the conjunction supposed 
inthe Indian tables.”—Harte’s Translation and Commen- 
tary, &c. vol. i. pp. 220-1. 

From the above extract it appears, that Laplace was aware of 
the artificial nature of the Hindu systems of astronomy, as well 
as of the falsehood of the claims to antiquity which are set up for 
them by the Brahmans. But the beautifully ingenious applica- 
tion of the knowledge of that nature, to the purpose of com- 
pelling each system to tell its own age, is, I believe, altogether 
and exclusively Mr. Bentley’s invention. I subjoin another 
extract from the same translation of Laplace’s work, which 
affords some additional proofs of the several sets of Indian 
tables having been constructed in comparatively modern times. 
‘“ Many elements, such as the equations of the centre of Jupiter 
and Mars, are very different, in the Indian tables, from what they 
must have been at their first epoch. A consideration of all 
these tables, and particularly the impossibility of the conjunction 
at the epoch they suppose, prove, on the contrary, that they 
have been constructed, or at least rectified, in modern times. 
This also may be inferred from the mean motions which they 
assign to the Moon, with respect to its perigee, its nodes, and 
the Sun, which being more rapid than according to Ptolemy, 
indicate that they are posterior to this astronomer; for we know, 
by the theory of universal gravitation, that these three motions 
have accelerated for a great number of ages. Thus this result 
of a theory so important for lunar astronomy, throws great light 
on chronology.” —Harte’s Translation, &c. vol. ii. p. 222. 

Although I avail myself of the support afforded by the 
proofs alluded to in the above extract, both on account of the 
great—the deservedly great—scientific celebrity of their author, 
and also because they lead to a right result; yet Iam bound to 
add, that the last of them, and that upon which he appears 
chiefly to rely as a useful test of chronology, is, in reference to 
that of India, altogether inconclusive. Jor the age of a set of 
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Hindu tables can, in no way, be deduced from the motions they 
assign to the Moon, unless they exhibit those motions correctly 
for the time when they were constructed. But from M. La- 
place’s own showing it follows, that they can none of them be, 
in the remotest degree, depended on as accurate to this effect ; 
since he admits that the Moon was not in the position attributed 
to her in any Indian system, at the epoch from which its compu- 
tations are made to commence ; and has proved that her mean 
motions, in each system represented as constant, are in reality 
varied in the course of time. ‘That we may see more distinctly 
the combined effect of the two misrepresentations, let us first 
suppose, for a moment, the motions in question to be constant, as 
they are exhibited by the Indian astronomers. Then the framer 
of each system, as reckoning from a wrong beginning, must ne- 
cessarily have assigned a wrong mean motion to the Moon, in 
order to brmg out her mean place right at the end of the com- 
puted revolutions, that is, in his own time. If, on the other 
hand, we suppose the Moon’s position at the commencement of 
an Indian epoch to be righly given, then the uniform mean 
motion attributed to her, could agree with her really varying 
mean motions, only once during the immensely long course of 
the acceleration of those motions, and once during their retarda- 
tion. Let now the real state of the case be considered, both 
sources of incorrect computation being taken into account; and 
it is possible that an Indian set of tables may, by a compensation 
of errors, give a right return of the lunar motions twice in the 
period of the variation of those motions; but the chances are 
millions to one, against either time of their doing so coinciding 
with the era of their construction. M. Laplace, therefore, was 
wholly unwarranted in arguing from the motions under conside- 
ration, as if they were rightly given just at that era. 

An example or two will, perhaps, place this matter in a 
clearer point of view. M. Laplace states that the Indian tables 
assign mean motions to the Moon more rapid than according to 
Ptolemy, and thence infers that they are posterior to the age of 
that astronomer; but he might have added, that the motions in 
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question are more rapid than according to Lalande, and, conse- 
quently, upon his own principle, the tables exhibiting them are 
more modern than those of Lalande,—a conclusion which is 
obviously false. ‘Thus, for stance, in the tables of Brahma 
Gupta, the mean motion of the Moon is exhibited more rapid 
than in those of Lalande, by 5’ 38.9” in a century ;* and, there- 
fore, according to our author, Brahma Gupta is more modern 
than Lalande ;—indeed so much more modern, that the time of 
his existence is not yet arrived, nor will it for near four thousand 
years to come ;” and it must have been, only by some sort of 
prophetic anticipation, that the Brahmans have had his tables for 
the last 1300 years. Again, the same tables exhibit the mean 
motion of the Moon’s apogee slower than in those of Lalande, 
at the rate of 8 3.4” in a century; which difference also, by 
our author’s reasoning, would remove the Indian astronomer 
ito futurity, but only about half as far off from us as in the 
preceding instance. The tables of Varaha likewise exhibit the 
mean motion of the Moon greater than modern ones do, and, of 
course, he is not yet come into existence; but, on the other 
hand, they must be above ten thousand years old, since the 


4 See Asiatic Researches, vol. vi. p- 980. 

> M. Laplace states that the retardation in the mean motion of either apsis 
of the Moon’s orbit, which has accrued since the time of Hipparchus, or in 
the course of about two thousand years, is at the rate of nearly fifteen minutes 
inacentury. ‘—j’en avois conclu que le mouvement du périgée lunaire se 
rallentit de siécle en siécle, et qu'il est maintenant plus petit d’environ quinze 
minutes par siécle, qu’au temps d’Hypparque. Ce resultat de la théorie a été 
confirmé par la discussion des observations anciennes et modernes.”—Meca- 
nique Celeste, tom. iii. p. 274. But he has also proved, that the rate of retarda- 
tion of the apsis is three times the rate of acceleration of the Moon herself. 
The secular motion of the Moon, therefore, is greater now than it was two 
thousand years ago, by about five minutes of his notation, or somewhat above 
two minutes and a half of the common sexagesimal admeasurement; and, of 
course, it will take about four thousand years more, before she acquires the 
further secular acceleration of 5‘ 38.9'';—that is, supposing the rate of accele- 
ration to continue the same, for the next four thousand years, as for the last two 
thousand; which probably is not exactly the case, but I have no occasion here 
to look for more than a very loose approximation to the truth. 
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mean motion of the Moon’s apogee is given slower in Lalande’s 
tables than in them, at the rate of 42’ 10.9” in a century. 
These are a few of the absurdities and contradictions into which 
the application of the lunar theory to Indian chronology would 
lead us. The mistake of M. Laplace arose, as I conceive, from 
his overlooking the bearing which the nature of the Indian as- 
tronomy had upon his argument ;—a bearing, which is strictly 
deducible from the data that he himself has supplied. 

To return to the two articles of the English astronomer ;— 
upon stating that, previously to the age of Brahma Gupta, the 
Hindus came no nearer to determining the true length of a lu- 
nation than within 20’ 493" of time, he offers the followmg 
remark. ‘This makes an error of one day in less than six 
years, which shows that the Hindus, at that period, could not 
determine the times of conjunctions and oppositions of the Sun 
and Moon for six years together correct, much less eclipses.— 
Vol. vii. note in p. 235. Ishould, however, here remark, that 
he does not positively assert this extreme ignorance of the 
Hindus to have lasted up to the time in question; but merely 
that there are no extant documents to prove the reverse ; and, 
consequently, it is very possible that some reduction of it may 
have commenced a few centuries earlier. He then tells us that 
Brahma Gupta made his Calpa, or grand cycle, begin on a Sun- 
day, upon which he observes: “ This is the first system, so far 
as we yet know, [for he had already proved the system of 
Varaha to be really a later one], in which the names of the days 
of the week and of the twelve signs [of the zodiac, each set of 
names exactly corresponding to the European ones] were intro- 
duced. ‘These were probably received from the West, and the 
first point of Aries was fixed to that point in the Hindu sphere 
which corresponded with the instant of the vernal equinox, 
which, in the time of Brahma Gupta, was the beginning of 
Aswini. This position has, therefore, a direct reference to the 
actual time when the twelve signs were first introduced, that is 
to say, near 1300 years ago; though hitherto but little, if at all, 
attended to, by writers on the Hindu astronomy, &c.”—Vol. viii. 
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note in p. 236. rom combining the information supplied in 
these two places, it would appear that the Indians were indebted 
to European instruction, for their first approach to accuracy in 
determining the celestial motions, and that this improvement in 
their astronomy did not commence, till after they had framed 
their alphabetic system. Now I do not urge this circumstance, 
in proof of alphabetic writing being essential to the discovery of 
the first elements of this science, because I admit, that the 
Hindus had some rude knowledge of it for ages before ; but, as 
I conceive, my theory of their owing part of their alphabet to 
Europeans, derives some collateral support from its being ascer- 
tained, that they got instruction in another subject from the 
same quarter, and also about the same time, or, at all events, 
not much later. 


Mr. Bentley speaks with hesitation of the quarter from 


which the Hindus learned the names of the days of the week and 
of the twelve divisions of the ecliptic; but had he, with the 
acuteness he possessed, sufficiently considered the subject, he 
scarcely could have failed to penetrate it. Even Mr. Cole- 
brook, though by no means disposed to countenance any great 
reduction of the antiquity of Indian science,* yet admits the 


* Although Mr. Colebrook had read the admirable astronomical articles I 
have been referring to, previously to his writing the paper from which the en- 
suing quotation in the text is taken, yet, in this paper, he clings to the notion 
of the extravagant antiquity of a correct celestial sphere which he supposes to 
have been formerly in use among the Hindus; and expresses himself inclined 
to believe, that the pole star in that sphere was x Draconis, “ which had been 
at its greatest approximation to the pole, little more than four degrees from it, 
about 1236 years before Curist.”— As. Res. vol. ix. p.830. In the same paper 
he endeavours to throw a slur upon the value of the articles in question ; as 
appears from the following passage,—the only one in it in which I can find that 
he has taken any notice of either of them,—“ Brahmegupta wrote soon after 
that period [when the vernal equinox was near the first degree of Mesha}; and 
the Surya Sidd’hanta is probably a work of nearly the same age. Mr. Bentley 
considers it as more modern (As. Res. vol. vi.) ;’—As. Fes. vol. ix. p.829. Of 
course, then, Mr. Bentley was mistaken, and his discovery is of no use! Here, 
however, our author admits the Surya Sidd’hanta to be less than 1300 years 
old; and yet, a little farther on, he undertakes to prove another treatise of 


* 
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probability of the Hindus having got the names in question 
- from the Greeks. After describing the Indian division of the 
zodiac into twenty-seven portions, corresponding nearly with the 
arches described by the Moon in the several days of her sidereal 
revolution, those days exceeding twenty-seven only by a few 
hours, he observes: ‘The Hindus have likewise adopted the 
division of the Ecliptic and Zodiac into twelve signs or constel- 
lations, agreemg in figure and designation with those of the 
Greeks; and differmg merely in the place of the constellations, 
which are carried, on the Indian sphere, a few degrees farther 
west than on the Grecian.* That the Hindus took the hint of 


Varaha,—an astrological one, entitled the Varahi Sanhita,—to have been 
written as long ago as the time of Eudoxus. ‘This treatise contains a chapter 
on the motions (unconnected with the precession of the equinoxes, and, there- 
fore, quite imaginary) of seven stars in Ursa Major, called the Aishis ; and, 
from an astrological method given by a commentator for determining these 
imaginary motions, Mr. Colebrook draws his inference, by steps through which 
I will not attempt to follow him; but if the reader should lay any stress upon 
reasoning which rests upon such a foundation, he will find it in the place al- 
ready mentioned, pp. 363-4. The whole is wound up with the following obser- 
vation. ‘‘ In corroboration of this inference respecting the age of Varaha Mi- 
hira’s astrological treatise, it may be added, that he is cited by name in the 
Pancha tantra, the original of the fables of Pilpay, which were translated for 
Nushirvan more than 1200 years ago.”—ZJb. p. 364. The weakness of this 
indirect attack upon Bentley’s method of determining the ages of the different 
systems of Indian astronomy, is quite on a par with the fallacy of the previous 
insinuation, and requires but little refutation. A deduction from imaginary 
motions obviously proves nothing ; and the appearance of Varaha’s name in the 
work just specified, only proves,—no matter what antiquity may be claimed for 
that work,—that it must have been written within the last three hundred years. 

* Mr. Colebrook here alludes to an older Indian sphere than that now in 
use, which, from his account of the position of the colures in it, would appear 
to be of great antiquity.. It is barely possible that the Hindus may have had 
a rude instrument of the kind, long before they arrived at any accurate infor- 
mation on the subject of astronomy; but, from the circumstance of Mr. Bent- 
ley’s never having found one mentioned in any older treatise than that of 
Brahma Gupta, it is, I conceive, much more likely, that the ancient sphere in 
question is only a modern fabrication of the Brahmans, after they had become 
aware of the precession of the equinoxes ;—a fabrication contrived to Sh co- 
lour to the pretended antiquity of their astronomical skill. 
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this mode of dividing the Ecliptic from the Greeks, is not 
perhaps altogether improbable.” — Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. 
p. 347. 

The septenary division of time is so widely diffused through 
the East, that it may possibly have descended to different 
Asiatic nations independently of each other, by some remains 
of a tradition handed down from patriarchal times; but the 
names of the seven days had, beyond all doubt, a more western, 
as well as a more recent origin. Dion Cassius expressly attri- 
butes their invention to the Egyptians, and describes the astro- 
logical principle on which they were framed; from which, as 
well as from his assertion, it appears that their rotation com- 
menced with Saturday.* But the Christians, in adopting them, 
changed the initial one from Saturday to Sunday, evidently be- . 
cause the latter coincided with their first day of the week. 
Dion further shows that he could not be mistaken, as to the 
people with whom this invention originated, for he informs us 
that it was not an old one in his time, giving this as a reason 
for its having been unknown to the ancient Greeks ;> and the 


—— 


“ The inventors of the names under consideration supposed that, 1. Saturn, 
2. Jupiter, 3. Mars, 4. the Sun, 5. Venus, 6. Mercury, 7. the Moon, presided 
constantly over the world, each by turns an hour, in the order here stated ; 
and they called each day after the celestial body which presided over its first 
hour. In this manner the first day got its name from Saturn; the second, 
from the Sun; the third, from the Moon; the fourth, from Mars; the fifth, 
from Mercury ; the sixth, from Jupiter; and the seventh, from Venus. That 
this was the original order of the astrological names of the week, is proved, not 
only by the evidence of Dion, but also by the very nature of the case itself. 
For the above primary series, upon which the order of the names in the secon- 
dary one depends, is arranged according to the relative distances from the 
earth, which are attributed, in Ptolemy’s system of astronomy, to the bodies he 
supposed to revolve round our globe. But if the rotation in the primary series 
be made to commence from any other body but Saturn, the order of the terms 
in that series will come out such as has no intelligible relation to the planetary 
system, or any known theory respecting it. 

> To dé 8) é¢ Tobe Ema, Tove TAaVITac Wvopaspévouc, Tac nuéoac 
avaxeiaOa, karéatn piv iw Alyurriwy, mdpeott O& Kal ew mavrac ap- 
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same reason obviously accounts for its not having been intro- 
duced into India before the sixth century. Now it deserves to 
be noticed, that the Brahmans, in applying these Pagan names 
to their astronomy, adopted the Christian, not the Pagan, ar- 
rangement of them; for in Brahma Gupta's system, which 1s 
the oldest in which they appear, the grand cycle is made to 
commence on a Sunday. If, then, it was from the Egyptians 
that they got those names, it must have been after this people 
were converted to Christianity; but from that period till the 
commencement of the Saracen conquests in the seventh century, 
not only was Alexandria, on account of its magnificent library, 
the principal seat of Grecian learning, but also the language of 
the Greeks was very generally spoken, and their literature 
studied, in lower Egypt; as they had been, for a still greater 
length of time up to the same epoch, throughout the by far 
greater part of Western Asia. That the Hindus did not learn 
the astrological denominations under consideration from the 
ancient Germans, as has by some been conjectured, is certain, 
not only from the comparative lateness of the period when those 
denominations were introduced into India, but also from the 
circumstance of the Sanscrit words, used for the purpose, agree- 
ing in signification with the Greek and Roman, rather than 
with the German terms. For the Germans, in adopting this 
mode of distinguishing the days of the week, substituted for the 
names of the planets Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Sa- 
turn, those of their tutelary deities, Tuisco, Woden, Thor, 
Freya, and Sater (in which substitution, by the way, they were 
followed by their English descendants) ; whereas, in the Indian 
designations, the planetary terms are retained, those designations 
being Ruvi, Soma, Mangala, Buddha, Vrihaspati, Sucra, Sana, 
which are taken from the same celestial objects, and i the same 
order, as in the Greek or Roman series of denominations, as 


, 5 , ale , 7 > , e Bet} 29 a 
Opwmove, ov maAat wort, Wo Adyw eimev, apEauevov. Oi your apxator 
v ~ . . oe 

EdAnvec ovdapq adtd (0a ye tue eidévar) hrloravro.— Dionis Cass 
lib. xxxvi. p. 87; Leunclavii Ed. 
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altered by the Christians. Still it has been urged, that the 
above Sanscrit words, after the first two, denote severally, not 
only the planets, but also the Gothic deities, in the order in 
which I have given them; as for instance, that not only the 
Hindus have called the planet Mercury after their god Buddha, 
but also that Biddha and Woden are one and the same per- 
sonage. ‘This attempted identification, however, is wholly at 
variance with the characters and the names of the imaginary 
deities in question ; for the former is represented as essentially 
indolent, as domg nothing, understanding nothing, desiring no- 
thing; but the latter, as actively mischievous, the demon of 
battles, and slaughtering thousands ata blow. And besides, if 
they were the same god, they surely would have the same 
name: German terms for other meanings have been preserved 
im the Sanscrit, and of all words those by which a people dis- 
tinguish their deities, are least likely to be changed or forgotten. 

The close correspondence between the Indian and Greek 
names for the signs of the Kcliptic, as well as constellations of 
the Zodiac, will be at once seen from the significations of the 
Sanscrit terms, as given by Sir William Jones in the following 
extract from one of his essays. They divide a great circle, 
as we do, into three hundred and sixty degrees, called by them 
ansas, or portions; of which they, like us, allot thirty to each of 
the twelve signs in this order: 


Mesha, the Ram. Tula, the Balance. 
Vrisha, the Bull. Vrishchica, the Scorpion. 
Mithuna, the Pair. Dhanus, the Bow. 
Carcata, the Crab. Macara, the Sea-monster. 
Sinha, the Lion. Cumbha, the Ewer. 
Canya, the Virgin. Mina, the Fish.” 


Asiatic Researches, vol. ti. p. 292. 


It is absolutely impossible that so arbitrary and fanciful an ap- 

plication of words could have separately occurred to two diffe- 

rent nations ; and one of those in question, consequently, must 

have got them from the other. But the Indians had them no 
2c2 
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earlier than the sixth century ; it is obvious, therefore, that they 
must have been the borrowing party, and that they derived this 
set of names, as well as that for the days of the week, from 
Greek instruction. 

The same observation applies, with nearly equal force, to the 
employment by the Hindus of the Metonic cycle. This cycle 
was formerly supposed to be exactly equal to 235 lunations ; 
whence it was inferred, that new and full Moons occurred at 
precisely corresponding times of each successive series of 19 
years; and, consequently, that if those times were noted for any 
one of the cycles in question, they would be ascertained for all 
that ensued. In reality, the 235 lunations fall short of 19 
Julian years, by less than an hour and an half. This cycle, 
therefore, is (according to a statement of Mr. Bentley’s, which 
has been already given) far more accurate than any employed 
by the Indians, before the period in the sixth century when 
Brahma Gupta lived; whereas the Greeks made use of it, for 
fixing beforehand the time of the celebration of their Olympic 
games (depending on the day of full Moon next after every 
fourth summer solstice), above four hundred years before the 
Christian era. The Indian astronomers, I admit, may possibly 
have discovered this cycle by their own sagacity; but there is 
evidently a much greater likelihood, that they learned it, from 
the same source as that from which they got the twelve divisions 
of the Ecliptic with their names, as also the names of the days 
of the week. 

I shall refer to Mr. Bentley’s essays only on one point more, 
the importance of which will be perceived from the following 
extracts. ‘“ Two of the most ancient Hindu systems now 
known, and which in early times were applied to the purposes of 
chronology, are contained in an astronomical work entitled the 
Graha Munjari. This work is extremely valuable, as it enables 
us to fix, with precision, the real periods of Hindu history, 
with their respective durations; and to show from thence the 
alterations that have since taken place, by the introduction of 
new systems.”—Asiatic Resear. vol. vii. p. 224. “ Now if 
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we transfer the names, &c. in the four ages of the first system of 
the Graha Munjari, to the Satya, Treta, Dwapar, and Cali 
yugas [that is, to the golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages | 
above mentioned [of Brahma Gupta’s system], and those in the 
Manwantaras of the second system to the Manwantaras of the 
same name in this [third system]; then we shall have the pe- 
riods of the Hindu history, according to modern notions, 
founded on the system of Brahma Gupta.”’—Jbidem, p. 237. 
“ The Cali yuga, or iron age [of the first system], began in the 
year B. C. 1004.”—Tbidem, p. 225. 

Thus it appears that our author has not only convicted the 
Brahmans of the grossest falsehood, in the claims to antiquity 
which they have set up for their records; but he has also 
pointed out the actual way in which those claims were gradually 
extended. ‘The Cali yuga of Brahma Gupta is fixed two thou- 
sand and ninety-eight years earlier than that of the first system 
of the Graha Munjari; of course, by transferring the dates of 
events from the one system to the other, and by giving them a 
corresponding position in reference to the Cali yugas of cach, 
they are thrown farther back into antiquity in the later chronicle, 
by more than two thousand years. And, unquestionably, if we 
had access to still older systems of Indian astronomy, with their 
dependant chronicles or Puranas, we should, on comparing 
them with the representations on the subject that have been last 
imposed upon the public, find the quantity of the retrogression 
still greater. Mr. Bentley, indeed, seems to have thought that 
the earliest chronicle he speaks of, gives the dates correctly, be- 
cause there is not much difference in this respect between it and 
the second; but as the pandits have been, to a certainty, caught 
antedating in one of those systems of theirs that have reached 
us, the obvious inference from analogy is, that they practised 


* « The Calpa [of each system] is divided into lesser periods of years, 
called Manwantaras and Yugas ; the intention of which seems to be, to assist 
the memory in calculating the years expired of the system; at least they an. 
swer no other purpose at present.”-——Asiatic Fes, vol. vi. note in p. 546. 
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the same kind of fraud in the others. Even in the first of 
them the adoption of enormous cycles is presented to our ob- 
servation (and there surely is strong reason to suspect the 
chronology which is connected with such cycles) ; its Calpa, 
though of very diminutive size when compared with subsequent 
ones, yet contams 2,400,000 years. 

Mr. Bentley, however, in his publication of 1825, still far- 
ther supports the correctness of the dates in the older Indian 
chronicles, by arguments founded on incidental accounts of as- 
tronomical observations which those chronicles supply. But, 
though I admit the sagacity displayed in those arguments, and 
the skill with which the calculations accompanying them are 
made, yet I must deny the validity of their bearmg upon the 
point to which he applied them. The principle on which he 
proceeds is this: certain celestial phenomena being recorded to 
have occurred during the lives or reigns of certain personages, 
at times that are specified, he for those times calculates the posi- 
tions of the heavenly bodies on which the phenomena in ques- 
tion depended, and finds they were such as to be compatible 
with the truth of the astronomical part of the records. But it 
does not at all thence follow, that their historical part 1s true ; 
which is the consequence our author wanted to draw from the 
calculations alluded to. There is some reason to think that the 
Babylonian tables which have been already noticed as employed 
by Ptolemy at Alexandria,* found their way to India, either 


a The extracts which have in the second chapter been quoted, through the 
medium of Ptolemy’s astronomy, from the Babylonian tables, relate only to 
eclipses. But, that those tables contained also an account of the risings and 
settings of the stars, is testified by Diodorus Siculus. This author expressly 
refers to observations of the latter class, and informs us that the Chaldeans 
made them from the temple of Belus; which was considered to be particularly 
well adapted for the purpose, by reason of the great height of the building. 
His words upon this point are as follows:—Opmodoyeirar 0 vpnAdv yeyeviio- 
Oa [icodv BhAov] caf izepBoAnv, Kat rove XadCalove év ad’Tw Tac TWY 
dorowy merojo0a raoaTnonsec, axoiBo¢ Osewoovmévwv TOV TE avaro- 
Adv sai Sboewy Ota TO TOD KaTasKkEdapatoe UWoc.—Diodort Sicult lib. it. 


c. 9. 
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directly from the place where they were constructed, or through 
Egypt; because there are, as will be shown in one of the fol- 
lowing chapters of this Essay, some traces to be met with, of 
their having been formerly used in China. But if they came 
into the possession of the Indian priesthood before the age of 
Brahma Gupta,—that is to say, at a period at which it is known 
that information upon other subjects was received in India from 
the Greco-Egyptian school ;—they may have easily been ap- 
plied to the object of giving an appearance of truth to the older 
Puranas, either at the time of the original composition of those 
works, or subsequently by means of interpolations. For instance, 
if, while those Puranas were yet in vogue, the Brahmans wished 
to establish a very remote age, as that in which the reign of one 
of the princes, therein treated of, took place, they had only to 
insert in the narrative of his life, an account of some phenomenon 
which they knew, from the tables in question, to have occurred 
in the assigned age. What accords with the supposition of their 
having acted in this manner is, that the oldest historical epoch 
which our author was able to deduce from the circumstances of 
a celestial occurrence, recorded with sufficient accuracy to be 
made the ground of an astronomical calculation, is the age of 
Parasara, the cotemporary of Yudhishthira, who is represented 
in the older chronicles, to have mounted the throne in the year 
B. C. 575 ;—-a date that falls within the range of time through 
which the Babylonian observations extended. But whether this 
view of the matter be well-founded or not, the fallacious nature 
of the historical part of the oldest of the systems to which Mr. 
Bentley had access, as well as of the subsequent ones, is placed 
beyond all doubt by the fact, that it refers names and events to 
times long antecedent to the use of alphabetic writing among 
the Hindus; of which times, consequently, it is impossible that 
they could have any knowledge. ‘This impossibility is evinced 
even by the example of the Hindus themselves, as well as by 
those previously considered; but it is best illustrated by the 
case which I shall have next to lay more particularly before my 
readers, namely, that of the Chinese. 
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That the Indian priests. were capable of resorting to the 
artifice above attributed to them, Mr. Bentley has fully shown, 
in the treatise of his already referred to; in which he has pro- 
duced examples of interpolations in several works of high repute 
in India, calculated to give them the appearance of great anti- 
quity. The spurious nature of those interpolations he has de- 
tected, and very clearly exposed, by means of other passages in 
the same works, giving accounts of celestial phenomena which 
he has proved to have occurred in comparatively recent times. 
The examples in question are well worth the perusal of readers 
who take an interest in this subject, and are familiar with astro- 
nomical calculations; but they are too long for insertion in this 
place, and I shall, therefore, confine myself to quoting some 
general observations of our author upon these, and other fraudu- 
lent practices of the Brahmans, with respect to their national 
literature. 

‘“‘ In fact, there is no imposition too gross or absurd that a 
Fiindu will not employ to gain his end, if he can effect it by 
that means. We see that, by means of this system of Brahma 
(invented in A.D. 538), and of various passages like the above, 
inserted in books with a view to support it, the real Hindu his- 
tory and chronology have been completely destroyed; so that 
Yudhishthira, Parasara, Garga, and others, who lived from about 
540 to 575 B. C.,* were thrown back into antiquity about 2600 
years more: Rama, who was born in the year B. C. 961, was 
thrown back upwards of 867,000 years before the Christian era, 
and Ikswaku, the first king, who began his reign in the year 
1528 B.C., was thrown back upwards of 2,163,000 years B.C. ; 
for such was the change made by this system in the chronology 
and history of the Hindus. But to carry all this into effect, 
many things were necessary. In the first place, it was requisite 


* That is, according to the older Puranas; which were, in our author’s 
opinion, correct histories. They certainly were far less extravagantly false 
than the chronicles more recently composed; but still it does not at all thence 
follow, that the accounts they gave were true. 
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that all their ancient books on astronomy; history, &c. that 
could in the smallest degree affect or contradict the new order 
of things, should be either destroyed, new modelled, or the 
obnoxious passages expunged ; and, secondly, that others should 
be written or composed having the appearance of antiquity, by 
being fathered on ancient writers to support, as it were, by their 
evidence, the existence in ancient times, and through all ages, 
of the new system of years thus introduced. Thus, it is put 
into the mouth of Menu to say: “ When ten thousand and ten 
years of the Satya Yuga were past (i. e. 3,881,091 B. C.), on 
the night of the full moon in the month of Bhddra, I Munnoo, 
at the command of Brahma, finished this shaster, that speaks of 
men’s duty, of justice, and of religion, ever instructive.” By 
such means the system was introduced, though, I believe, not 
without a struggle; for there is still a tradition that the 
Maharastras, or Maharattas, destroyed all the ancient works,— 
that people hid their books in wells, tanks, and other places, but 
to no purpose, for hardly any escaped; and those that did then 
escape, were afterwards picked up by degrees, so that not one 
was allowed to be in circulation. This will account, not only 
for the books that now exist being either entirely modern, or else 
new modelled, to correspond with the new order of things, but 
also for the paucity of ancient facts and observations that have 
reached our time. Indeed the few scattered and insulated frag- 
ments that have reached our time, would not have been allowed 


* The analogy is very curious which holds between the conduct, here ex- 
posed, of the Brahmans in India, and that which will, in a subsequent chapter 
of this Essay, be brought home to the Mandarins of China, But, in their com- 
mon efforts to destroy the older literary productions of their respective coun- 
tries, they have not been actuated by exactly the same motive. The object of 
the Hindus is to conceal the shortness of the time through which their ancient 
history reaches back, in comparison with the prodigious length now claimed for 
it, and the comparative recency of the period when this claim was first set up. 
What the other party wish to hide from public view, is, that they, in reality, 
have no ancient history at all, and that their graphic system is (or at least was, 
before it derived certain improvements from alphabetic writing) utterly inade- 
quate to the use of preserving any memorial of ancient events. 
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to pass, had they been supposed to be of any consequence, or 
could convey any idea or knowledge of former times. And we 
may rely on it, that the moment they become known, the books 
in which they are contained will either be destroyed, or the facts 
themselves expunged; for the Brahmins of this day are fully as 
eager in support of this monstrous system as those that first in- 
vented it, and watch every opportunity of destroying such facts 
against it as may appear to have escaped the vigilance of former 
Brahmins. But to wait for the gradual development of facts, 
would be a great loss of time: they therefore artfully endeavour, 
as if by accident, to encourage a controversy on the subject, 
with the sole view of knowing from the opponent, the pomts on 
which he rests his arguments, and the books from whence he 
draws them, in order that such books may be destroyed entirely, 
or the facts expunged by degrees, as the nature of the case will 
admit. It is but too well known, that many books that were mn 
circulation not more than fifty years ago, have now altogether 
disappeared, probably from this cause alone. . ‘To some it would 
doubtless appear as a thing impossible, that a set of Brahmins in 
Ujein could impose such a system on the rest of India. Those, 
however, who are acquainted with the Brahminical character, 
know too well that every thing was in their power: they were 
in possession of all the learning in the country, and their influ- 
ence was so great, that even the princes of the country were 
obliged to bow submission to their will. Therefore, when they 
assembled together in convocation, to consult on the general 
interest of the whole body, whatever resolutions they came to 
on that head, would be universally adopted by the brethren ; 
and woe to the man that should dare to oppose them.’”—/Misto- 
torical View of the Hindu Astr. pp. 106-8. 

Here it should be added, that the usual—perhaps, I might 
say, the only—mode employed by the native Hindus for mul- 
tiplying the copies of a book, is by handwriting ;—a circum- 
stance which greatly reduces the difficulty encountered by the 
Brahmans, in getting works either wholly destroyed, or so altered 
as to suit their wishes. One of the consequences and indications 
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of their having actually exerted their power in this manner, is 
the great prevalence of literary forgeries which is at present ob- 
servable in India, and of which our author gives the following 
general description. ‘The factis, that literary forgeries are now so 
common in India, that we can hardly know what book is genuine, 
and what not: perhaps there is not one book in a hundred, nay, 
probably in a thousand, that is not a forgery in some point of 
view or other; and even those that are allowed or supposed to 
be genume, are found to be full of interpolations, to answer 
some particular ends: nor need we be surprised at all this, when 
we consider the facilities they have for forgeries, as well as their 
own general inclination and interest in following that profes- 
sion ; for to give the appearance of antiquity to their books and 
authors increases their value, at least in the eyes of some. 
Their universal propensity to forgeries, ever since the introduc- 
tion of the modern system of astronomy and immense periods 
of years in A. D. 538, is but too well known to require any 
further elucidation than those already given.”— Historical 
View, &c. p. 181. 

Another consequence traceable to the same cause is, accord- 
ing to our author’s representation of the matter, the rise of a 
class of persons in India who make a trade of the fraudulent 
practice in question. After clearly establishing the spurious 
nature of certain works which he had reason to think the pro- 
ductions of an individual of this class whom he had met with, 
he proceeds with his account of this Hindu scribe as follows :— 
“‘ All this, and perhaps a great deal more not yet brought to 
light, is, I am satisfied, the fabrication of the astrologer already 
alluded to. He offered his services to me, before he was in the 
employ of Mr. Colebrooke; but when he told me that his pro- 
fession was book-making, and that he could forge any book 
whatever, to answer any purpose that might be required, I re- 
plied, I wanted no forged books,—that there were too many of 
that description already,—that I was extremely glad he was so 
candid, and must decline his services in any way whatever. In 
the course of the conversation that passed, he made himself 
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acquainted with Mr. Colebrooke’s opinions that were in oppo- 
sition to mine, which, it seems, he carefully treasured up in his 
mind. He went directly to Mr. Colebrooke’s from my house, 
and there got into immediate employ, as he himself afterwards 
informed me. ‘This will serve to explain the circumstance 
[previously mentioned] of the forged book, the Brahma Sid- 
dhanta Sphuta, beng found by Mr. Colebrooke on the shelf 
in his library, without knowing that he had it; as also the 
various forgeries of names and quotations in the spurious 
Brahma Siddhanta, made up on purpose to throw the persons 
named back into antiquity, to answer the end in view; but, in 
so doing, he was detected and foiled by the very books of the 
authors themselves, which showed the times in which they lived 
and wrote, beyond the power of forgery to pervert or contradict. 
More, I think, need not be said; and I hope this will put an 
end to the subject for ever, particularly as the forgeries are in- 
contestibly proved, independently of all other considerations 
and circumstances whatever.’*— Historical View, &c. pp. 194-5. 

In a subsequent chapter it will be shown to, I trust, the full 
conviction of the reader’s mind, that the metaphysical tenets, 
relative to ethics and theology, of the Graco-Egyptian school, 
actually made their way in former times to China. But they 
could hardly have got to that remote country, except through 
India. Such studies are very unlikely to have been encouraged, 
either by the Tartar savages who had intercourse with the Ce- 
lestial Empire through a more northern route, or by the mer- 


* It should be observed, that the works here alluded to by Bentley, and 
which he has in the clearest manner proved to be forgeries, were defended and 
relied on as genuine by Colebrooke ; upon whom our author, in another pas- 
sage of the same treatise, makes the following remark :—“ I think Mr. Cole- 
brooke, like my old friend, the late Colonel Wilford, and perhaps many others, 
was imposed on by his crafty dependants, who studied his inclinations and his 
wishes, and, from knowing the bias of his sentiments, were thereby enabled to 
practise, with security and advantage to themselves, their imposture of forged 
and interpolated books, which they produced for him, or put in his way to ob- 
tain, as might appear best to answer their purpose.”—AHistorical View, &c. 
note to p. 169. 
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chants and seamen who resorted thither by a southern one. On 
the other hand, the probability of their having taken an Indian 
course is sustained, both by the known partiality of the Brahmans 
to metaphysical speculations, and by the certainty that some 
information on the subjects to which they relate, was conveyed 
to the Chinese in Sanscrit writings. Hence it would appear, 
that the proofs which establish the Grecian origin of the Chinese 
metaphysics, will serve also to bring home those of India to the 
same origin. ‘This point, however, can be more directly made 
out, by the immediate consideration of the philosophical works of 
the Hindus. 

Here I avail myself of a translation by Mr. Wilson, Pro- 
fessor of Sanscrit in the University of Oxford, of the Bhashya 
(or commentary) of Gaurapada on the Sankhya Karika, a text 
book of Indian philosophy, together with the translator’s own 
commentary on the same text, derived chiefly from the best 
notes upon it that he could select from the lucubrations of other 
native scholiasts. This publication, which issued from the Ox- 
ford Press in 1837, affords, as far as I can learn, the most cor- 
rect representation of Hindu metaphysics that has as yet been 
laid before the British public; and is particularly interesting in 
reference to the present subject, by displaying various instances 
of identity in theory between the Grecian and Indian systems of 
philosophy, which are by far too numerous and too subtle, to 
admit of the supposition of those systems having been formed 
independently of each other. ‘Their connexion, however, is 
now very generally admitted; and I shall, therefore, not detain 
the reader with quotations bearmg upon that point; but will 
rather apply myself to the one still in dispute, as to which is the 
parent system. ‘The Professor is disposed to give this credit to 
the Indian philosophy, as may be seen in the following extract 
from his preface. ‘* That the Hindus derived any of their phi- 
losophical ideas from the Greeks, seems very improbable; and 
if there is any borrowing in the case, the latter were most pro- 
bably indebted to the former.”— The Sankhya Karika, &c. 
preface, p. ix. Here I differ from the writer, but, in doing s0, 
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I beg to express great respect for the extent of his attainments, 
as well as the value of his labours, in Sanscrit :* and, m support 
of my view of the case, I shall refer solely to the materials with 
which he has supplied me. 

Immediately after the passage above quoted, our author pro- 
ceeds as follows :—“ It has been objected to this conjecture, that 
the total want of chronology in Hindu writings renders it im- 
possible to pronounce upon their date, and that it is probable 
that many works, regarded as ancient, are really very modern, 
as they may have been composed long after the era of Chris- 
tianity ; the notions which they inculcate being in fact acquired 
from the Greeks of Alexandria, through the intercourse be- 
tween India and Egypt. ‘That this intercourse may have exer- 
cised a mutual influence upon some parts of the philosophy of 
both countries in the first ages of Christianity,—that resem- 
blances, respectively interchanged, may be detected in the 
notions of the new Platonists, or Platonic Christians, and of the 
more modern Védantis, or in the eclectic pantheism of the Pau- 
raniks,—is not impossible; but the Greek philosophy of that 
period can scarcely have suggested the severer abstractions of 
the Sankhya, and we’ must go back to a remoter age for the 
origin of the dogmas of Kapila.”— The Sankhya Karika, &c. 
preface, pp. 1x. x. Upon the falsehood of the pretensions which 
the Brahmans set up to a prodigious antiquity for their older 
writers—and which have imposed upon many others besides 
Mr. Wilson—it is unnecessary now to dwell, after what has 
been already stated upon the subject of Hindu chronology ; 
particularly as I shall, in the course of the ensuing chapters, 
have to enter, at some length, into the exposure of an analogous 
case of imposition practised by the Chinese, when I come to 
investigate the limits that are assignable to the remoteness of the 
age in which Confucius lived. It is more to my present pur- 
pose to remark, in reference to the passage just quoted, that the 


* Those who take an interest in the study of Sanscrit, are much indebted 
to Professor Wilson for his valuable dictionary of that language. 
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Chinese moralist derived much of his information in ethics (as 
shall be proved by means of his own writings) from disciples of 
the Kclectic school of Alexandria; that is, from the very same 
quarter from which it is, in this passage, reluctantly admitted, 
that the Hindus may have received part of their philosophy. 
We have, therefore, here presented to us, an additional reason 
for placing on the same footing, the claims of the Indian and 
Chinese philosophers to the original invention of their respective 
systems; and the proofs of the derivative nature of one of those 
systems, will go some way towards establishing the same charac- 
ter for the other. 

But, to proceed to a more direct mode of examining the point 
under consideration ;—if the Hindus really taught the Greeks, 
instead of learning from them, the subtilties that are common 
to the metaphysics of both, they surely must have understood 
the subject in which they were competent to give instruction to 
others. Let us, then, try by this test the soundness of their 
pretensions in regard to this science; and for this purpose, a 
very few extracts from the Bhashya of Gaurapada,—stated by 
Mr. Wilson to be “the oldest, and perhaps the best, commen- 
tary upon the Karika,”—will, I expect, be found quite suffi- 
cient. The following passages are taken from this work nearly 
at random, as others equally absurd might be selected from 
almost every page of it. ‘‘ Intellect is produced from the chief 
one, nature. ‘That, again, produces Egotism, whence it is pro- 
ductive (prakriti). Egotism, as derived from Intellect, is a 
production; but, as it gives origin to the five subtile rudiments, 
it is productive. The subtile rudiment of sownd is derived from 
Egotism, and is therefore a production ; but, as causing the pro- 
duction of ether, it is productive. The subtile rudiment of 
touch, as generated from Egotism, is a production; as giving 
origin to air, it is productive. The subtile rudiment of smell 
is derived from Egotism, and is therefore a production; ¢¢ gives 
origin to earth, and is therefore productive. The subtile rudi- 
ment of form 1s a production from Egotism; as generating 
fight, it is productive. The subtile rudiment of flavour, as 
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derived from Egotism, is a production; it is productive, as 
giving origin to water.’—Sankhya Karika, &c. pp. 16, 17. 
“ The qualities, as agents, act;..... soul is a spectator, and 
is not a performer of those acts (which it contemplates). The 
three qualities, goodness, foulness, and darkness, engage in 
acts, in the relation of agent and act; not soul:’—p. 72. 
“ But the qualities [namely, goodness, foulness, and darkness | 
perform the active application (of sense), not the soul: for 
although in common it is said, soul is the doer, the goer, yet 
the soul is not the agent. How so? ‘Though the qualities be 
active, (soul) the stranger appears as the agent. There being 
activity of the qualities, soul, which is indifferent, or inactive, 
appears as if tt was the agent; which itis not. Here is an 
illustration: as a man who is nota thief, being taken up along 
with thieves, is suspected to be a thief also; so soul, being con- 
nected with the three active qualities [viz. goodness, foulness, 
and darkness], is supposed, though inert, to be active also.” — 
p. 74. So far I have taken from the observations of Gaura- 
pada: the next, and last passage I shall lay before the reader 
from the work before me, is contained in the selection, made by 
Mr. Wilson, from the commentaries of other Hindu metaphy- 
sicians. ‘‘ Gaurapada says, ‘the first of the elements was 
darkness.’ It is the first of the ‘elements,’ not the first of 
‘things;’ for it was preceded by unevolved nature and intellect, 
and it as ttself a modified form of individuality.” —p. 94. 
Upon these extracts little need be said; they, in fact, speak 
most forcibly, of themselves, to the point for the decision of 
which they have been adduced. With respect to the selection 
I have made, it is fit to observe, that I have given the beginning 


of the first, only for the sake of showing the context. For, as _ 


to the absurdity of ascribig the production of intelligent beings 
to nature, considered as distinct from nature’s God, it is not pecu- 
liar to the Hindu metaphysicians, but may be found also main- 
tained in the writings of Grecian authors; the subject it relates 
to, bemg one which it is quite beyond the reach of the human 
faculties to penetrate, and of which nothing can be known to 
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man, except through the light of revelation. Moreover, I do 
not quarrel with the technical application which seems to be 
made of the term egotism to denote se/f; or with the refine- 
ment, though perhaps overstrained, by which the intellect, or 
‘mind of man, is distinguished from what he calls his self. But 
all the rest of what I have quoted is, I submit, downright un- 
qualified nonsense ; so much so, indeed, that I shall not trouble 
the reader with any statement in illustration or proof of the 
Justness of this observation, but consider it sufficient to have 
marked with Italics the absurdities to which I wish chiefly to 
direct his attention. Those absurdities betray, not only gross 
ignorance of the subjects on which they bear, but also a weak- 
ness of judgment and confusion of thought that are, I will ven- 
ture to assert, totally incompatible with the supposition of the 
Hindus having originated any such subtilties as are common to 
theirs and to Grecian theories; which subtilties must, there- 
fore, be referred to the genius and talents of the Greeks, as the 
only real source of their production. 

In fact, the metaphysical treatises of high repute in India, 
which have been placed before us in their true light by Pro- 
fessor Wilson, exhibit the poor languid Hindu just as mferior 
to the European in mental powers, as he confessedly is in bodily 
strength; and the argument which this consideration supplies 
against the claims of the Brahmans to the credit of having 
framed, without foreign aid, their systems of metaphysics and 
philosophy, serves also to corroborate those which have been 
brought to bear against similar claims made by them, with re- 
spect to other branches of human learning. There is, I believe, 
but one mvention which can be traced, with any degree of pro- 
bability, to a Hindu origin; I mean the numerical notation 
which is now in general use, and which has so materially con- 
tributed to the extension and facilitation of arithmetical opera- 
tions. But useful as this invention is, it still is one of the 
simplest kind, which is naturally suggested, even by the com- 
mon structure of language; and the only wonder respecting it 
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is, that it did not independently occur to other nations, as well 
as to the Indians. 

I shall close these observations with a brief review of what 
has been transmitted to us from antiquity, respecting the learn- 
ing of the Brahmans in early times. The only ancient works in 
which I can find any direct and detailed account of the subject, 
or more than vague casual allusions to it, are those of Strabo, 
Arrian, and Philostratus. But the particulars which the last of 
those authors has left behind him, with regard to the learned 
men of the Indians, are so obviously fabulous and absurd, as to 
be quite unworthy of attention. As for stance, he seriously 
tells us of the persons of this class resident in a certain district 
of India, “ that they do not fight [in the common way] with 
invaders, but repel them with prodigies and thunderbolts, being 
inviolable, from their sacred nature, and the favourites of the 
gods ;”*—and again, that Damis, the attendant of Apollonius, 
“saw them [the Brahmans] walking im the air as high as two 
cubits from the ground.’’? ‘To enter into an examination of the 
statements of a writer, relative toa matter in dealing with which 
he indulges in such reveries, would be a mere waste of time. 

With regard to Strabo, he wrote at very nearly the com- 
mencement of our era, before any sure and well-founded in- 
formation about the Hindus had reached Kurope; and, still 
further, he gives his description of the learning of their priests, 
not on his own authority, but altogether on that of Megasthenes, 
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; jusTewpoTropovrtac Oo ideiv [Ivdode Bpaypavac] avd tig ying é¢ 
mhye¢ obo0.— Vita Apollonit, lib. iii. c.15. This absurd story Philostratus, 
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whom he himself characterizes, on one occasion, as “ descending 
to an extravagant degree into the fabulous.’* And, certainly, 
the stories respecting certain nations of India, which he then 
quotes from this historian, are just as absurd and incredible as 
any to be met with in the writings of Philostratus. However, 
as those idle tales do not regard the Brahmans, and as the ac- 
count Megasthenes gives of those priests is, I believe, the only 
one which affords even the slightest ground for the claims set 
up for their great erudition in very remote ages, it may be 
worth considering how far, supposing it all true and well 
authenticated, it would support those pretensions. The follow- 
ing is as close a translation of the passage referred to, as its 
obscurity allows me to give. ; 

Megasthenes says, “that they’ have many discussions about 
death ; for that they consider the present life as the momentary 
period of existing as a fetus in the womb, but that death is a 
birth into what is really both life and happiness, to those who 
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have acted as philosophers: and that, im consequence, they are 
very much engaged in making preparation for death. More- 
over, that they hold, that there is no good or evil in what be- 
falls men in this world; for that it is impossible that some 
should derive pain, and others, pleasure, from the very same 
objects, those apparently so affected having only such perceptions 
as are received in dreams: and that it is equally impossible, that 
the same persons should in reality be at one time pained, and at 
another time delighted, with the very same things, just as if 
they had undergone a total change of nature. With respect to 
physical investigations, he [Megasthenes] says that they show 
these to be mere folly; for that they prove, for the most part 
by means of allegorical fables, that they themselves excel in 
deeds rather than in words. That on many subjects they agree 
in opinion with the Greeks; for that they too declare, that the 
world has had a beginning, and will come to an end, and that it 
is of a spherical form; also that a god who governs and made 
it, pervades the entire of it. That there are different elements 
from which all things were made, but that the primary material 
from which the world was produced is water ; and that, m addi- 
tion to the four elements, [from which the world was made |, 
there was a fifth, of a certain nature, out of which the heavens 
and stars were formed. But, according to them, the earth is 
fixed immoveable in the middle of the universe. Concerning 
also the nature of seed and of the soul, similar statements to 
those of the Greeks, and more besides, are advanced by them ; 
and they also frame discourses, in like manner as Plato, about 
the immortality of the soul, and the judicial exammations of 
the dead in the invisible world, and other such dissertations. 
These, indeed, are the particulars which he relates of the 
Brahmans.” 

In this description there are presented to our observation 
some glimmerings of right, mixed with a great number of errors 
that were viewed as erudite tenets among the Greeks ;—errors 
which are, many of them, inconsistent with each other (as I 
have, in one instance, endeavoured to render more obvious, by 
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the introduction of a short explanatory parenthesis), and were 
held by opposing sects of Grecian philosophers. Yet the Brah- 
mans are here represented as indiscriminately maintaming them 
all;—a sure mark of their having then only recently learned, 
and not yet digested those tenets. And we are led to the same 
conclusion, by the contempt for physical investigations which 1s 
also here attributed to them: for men are by no means inclined 
to despise those studies in which they have been long engaged, 
and in which they have made any effectual progress. ‘The pic- 
ture, then, before us, exhibits the Hindu priests, decked only in 
borrowed plumes; and even if it were faithfully taken from 
real life, all that could be fairly collected from it would be, that, 
at the time when Megasthenes drew it, those priests were trying 
to pass off for their own, certain theories of which they had 
hastily picked up some very crude and imperfect notions, 
through intercourse with their newly arrived visitors, the 
Greeks. But it is unnecessary to dwell longer on his represen- 
tation of the subject, as by far the greater part of it will, I 
apprehend, be found, upon due reflection, to have been framed 
without any regard to truth, and merely from a desire to excite 
the astonishment of his readers. ‘This judgment on the fore- 
going passage is warranted, by the last of the three accounts 
specified at the outset; to the examination of which I now pro- 
ceed; and which, as far as I can perceive, is the only ancient 
one upon whose correctness the least reliance can be placed. 
Arrian flourished about a century and a half later than 
Strabo, after the mtercourse of Kuropeans with the mhabitants 
of India, and, consequently, their knowledge of the circum- 
stances of that country had greatly increased; he gives his ac- 
count of the Hindu priesthood upon his own authority, not on 
that of others; and, for extent of information, he was the most 
distmguished author of the age he lived in.* I have, besides, to 


* The account given of this author by Suidas, is, that he was a native of 
Nicomedia, a philosopher of the School of Epictetus, and distinguished by the 
appellation of the younger Xenophon; that he lived at Rome during the reigns 
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remark, that he wrote the account in question with a full know- 
ledge of that composed by Megasthenes ;—a writer from whom he 
sometimes quotes, but whom, in the present instance, he passes 
by in contemptuous silence. The first mention I find of the 
Brahmans in the prmeipal work of his yet extant, is on occasion 
of his relatmg the execution of some of them by the order of 
Alexander, for excitmg their countrymen to revolt; where, 
tellmg us that they were the learned men of the Indians, he 
adds: ‘concerning the learning of whom, 7f indeed they have 
any, I shall make [the true state of the case] manifest, in my 
treatise upon India.’’* This introduction shows that he dis- 
believed the stories respecting the great erudition of the sacer- 
dotal caste, that were circulated by the first European visitors 
of India; and pretty clearly intimates that he had fully ascer- 
tained the falsehood of those stories. Accordingly, when he 
comes to fulfil his promise, he lays before us the following 
statement upon the subject. 

‘All the Indians° are distributed principally into seven 
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castes; of which the learned caste is less numerous than the 
rest, but the one most honoured and revered. For neither are 
the members of this caste compelled to undergo any bodily 
labour; nor do they contribute any portion of the fruit of their 
exertions to the support of the state; nor, in a word, is any 
other duty forced upon the sophists, except that of offering 
sacrifices to the gods for the general interest of the Indians: 
and whoever makes a sacrifice on his own private account, some 
one of these sophists acts as an interpreter to him of what it 
indicates, since otherwise the offermg would not be acceptable 
to the gods. But these are likewise skilled in divination, and 
the only Indians that are so; nor is it permitted to any one but 
the man of learning to perform the office of soothsayer. They 
foretell whatever concerns the seasons of the year, and if any 
public calamity be impending ; but they do not care to predict 
the fortunes of individuals, either because the prophetic art does 
not apply to circumstances of minor importance, or because it 
is beneath their dignity to engage in such investigations. But 
whosoever of them should fail three times in his predictions, no 
other evil is inflicted on him except the obligation of being 
silent for the future; nor is there any one who can compel the 
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man to speak who has been condemned to silence. ‘These 
sophists pass their time naked, during the winter basking in the 
sun, and in the summer, when the sun is oppressive, in the 
marshes and watery places under great trees; of each of which 
the shadow extends around over, according to Nearchus, as 
ereat a space as five acres, and ten thousand persons can be shaded 
under a single tree; so large, he declares, are those trees. But 
they feed on the fruits which each season produces, and on bark 
of trees that is as sweet and nutritious as the dates of the palm- 
trees.”’ 

The exaggeration about the size of the Indian trees, which 
occurs near the close of this passage, appears, at first blush, to 
invalidate the credit of the entire statement. But it is to be 
recollected that such accounts, respecting the extraordinary ve- 
getation of India, were current in our author’s time.* He, 
therefore, notices this one; but shows plainly that he distrusted 
its accuracy, by altermg his style, and naming the writer on 
whose testimony he relates it; whence it may, I submit, be 
justly inferred, with regard to the rest of his statement, which 
he puts forward on his own authority, that he had completely 
satisfied himself, as to the correctness of the sources of informa- 
tion from which he derived it. Besides, as far as his evidence 
respects the mode of life pursued by the Hindu priests,—a 
mode, which certamly was not very favourable to the acquiring 
of any proficiency in learning,—he is in a great measure borne 
out by the name of Gymnosophists, or naked philosophers, 
which was very generally given to them, not only by distin- 
guished writers who preceded him, as Pliny, but also, what is of 
more consequence, by some of the most eminent in the next 
succeeding ages, as Clemens of Alexandria, and Diogenes Laer- 


* Thus the elder Pliny relates, that the trees in India are so lofty, that an 
arrow could not be shot over one of them ; and that whole troops of horsemen 
could be hid under the branches of a single fig-tree. ‘ Arbores, quidem, 
tante proceritatis traduntur, ut sagittis superjaci nequeant. Hee facit ubertas 
soli, temperies coeli, aquarum abundantia (si libeat credere), ut sub una ficu 
turmee condantur equitum.’—NVaturalis Historia \ib. vii. ¢. 2. 
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tius. Upon the whole, then, it must, I think, be admitted, that 
the description which Arrian has given of the Brahmans, is the 
only ancient one worthy of credit, which bears directly on the 
subject in question; and from this account it appears that, as 
late as the middle of the second century of our era, those priests 
were a set of lazy, ignorant savages ; who laid claim, indeed, to 
the character of learned men, but were considered as such, only 
by strangers that knew very little about them, or by their coun- 
trymen, who were still more ignorant than themselves. 

Our author’s account particularly deserves attention, im re- 
spect to the writing of the Brahmans. ‘They can, indeed, be 
conceived to have made use of some ideagraphic method of com- 
munication, which a Greek writer might, possibly, consider 
beneath his notice; but, most assuredly, he could not, in a 
formal description of their learning, have omitted all mention of 
their alphabetic system, if they had been in possession of any in 
his day: and what makes the omission more significant 1s, that 
all the direct accounts of the Hindu priests that have reached 
our times, however they may differ in other respects, show, by 
a like expressive silence, that they agree upon the pomt m ques- 
tion. The universal agreement, indeed, upon this point, ex- 
tends to even the incidental notices of the subject, with, I 
believe, but a single exception, and that too, very probably, 
only an apparent one. Strabo quotes from Nearchus an asser- 
tion relative to the Hindus: “that they write epistles on bits 
of fine linen, which is of a kind very much celebrated.” I 
admit that the Grecian geographer took it for granted that the 


* The only ancient work in which I can find the reverse of an indolent, lazy 
character attributed to the Brahmans, is the Florida of Apuleius; in which 
this passage occurs. “* Nec quidquam apud illos [Gymnosophistas ] equé laudo, 
quam quod torporem animi et otium oderunt.”—Lloridorum lib. i. But Apu- 
leius is a writer of very little authority ; and, besides, he passed his time chiefly 
at Carthage, where, from the remoteness of the place from the East, he is not 
likely to have got the best information upon this subject. 

> °Emotokac O& ypapev tv owoddar Alav KEeKpornpévarc’—Rerum 
Geographicarum lib. xv. p, 1016. 
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writing here spoken of was alphabetic; but, surely, there is 
nothing whatever in the words of the passage to warrant this 
limitation. Besides, it is important to add, that our author, 
understanding the quotation in this sense, intimates, in a man- 
ner that cannot be mistaken, his utter disbelief of its truth: for 
he immediately subjoins the observation: ‘‘ Whereas the others 
[that is, all others who have given any account of the mat- 
ter] declare that they [the Hindus] do not make use of alpha- 
betic characters.’ Still further, he has preserved one of those 
declarations, incidentally made by Megasthenes, to account for 
the circumstance of the Indians having no code of written laws : 
“For that they are ignorant of the use of letters; and manage 
every thing by memory.” Here, by the way, evidence is fur- 
nished from Megasthenes, which, by implication, bears against 
the boasted antiquity of their history, as well as against that of 
their Sanscrit writing ; and although this eulogiser of the Hindus 
cannot be trusted in all his statements respecting them, yet, 
surely, when contrary to the strong bias of his mind, he admits 
their ignorance m any particular respect, his testimony must, 
so far, be allowed some weight. 


* —rwv 0 ddAdr\wv yoaupacw adrove py} xonoOae papévwv.—Lib. xv. 
pp. 1016-7. 

> OSE yap ypappara eidévar adtodc, GAN ard pvhun¢g Exaora Cuol- 
keto0au'—Lib. xv. p. 1007. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


CONFIRMATION OF THE FOREGOING VIEWS BY MEANS OF A DIS. 
COVERY RECENTLY MADE IN INDIA. 


ORIGIN OF THE FIRST INDIAN ALPHABET SHOWN BY THE SHAPES OF 
ITS LETTERS—THESE LETTERS TREBLY LIMIT THE AGE OF THE 
INSCRIPTIONS THEY ENTER—MR. PRINSEP’S TRANSLATION OF THE 
LATELY DECIPHERED INSCRIPTIONS—CHRISTIAN ORIGIN OF THE 
MOST IMPORTANT PART OF THEIR CONTENTS—WRITTEN TO STOP 
THE PROGRESS. OF CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA—NOT AT ALL THE: 
EDICTS OF THE PERSON WHOSE NAME THEY BEAR—FALLACY OF 
THEIR DATES INVESTIGATED AND EXPOSED—OBSERVATIONS ON 
THE DISCOVERIES MADE OF LATE YEARS IN THE EAST. 


Since I read before the Royal Irish Academy, in the year 1837, 
the article which constitutes the basis of the two preceding 
chapters, an account has reached Europe of a discovery made 
the same year in India, by Mr. James Prinsep, Secretary to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, of a very old, and probably the very 
first form of the letters and marks of the Sanscrit alphabet ;—a 
discovery, which serves most completely to verify my theory as 
to the mixed Ethiopic and European origin of that alphabet, 
and supplies all that was wanted fully to establish the validity 
of the proof I have already advanced upon the subject. The 
inscriptions, indeed, which Mr. Prinsep has deciphered in this 
character, assign, by implication, to the alphabetic writing of 
the Hindus a greater degree of antiquity than I have allowed to 
it; but when men come to be agreed on the origin of the 
system, there can be little difference as to its age; and the 
difficulty, under this latter head, which is occasioned by the 
inscriptions in question, will, I trust, be removed, upon a closer 
examination of the nature and purport of their contents. 
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The first view I had of this very interesting discovery was 
through the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh volumes (new 
series) of the Asiatic Journal, reaching to the end of the year 
1838; which, however, do not exhibit any specimens of the 
newly deciphered writing. But by comparing the information 
they convey with the engravings, in the seventh volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, of the copies which Captain James Hoare 
took, m 1797, of the several compartments of the inscription in 
the then unknown characters on the Lat or Pillar of Delhi, I 
was enabled to make out quite enough of the elements of this 
alphabet for my present purpose, and to furnish my engraver 
with the materials for Plate IV.; which I have since found no 
reason to get altered, on obtaming the numbers of the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal that contain Mr. Prinsep’s own 
account of the matter. How this gentleman could imagine the 
Hindu graphic system brought to light by him, to be an original 
one, I am utterly at a loss to conceive; for though it did not 
occur to him to compare it with the Ethiopic syllabary (by which 
means its derivative nature would have been inevitably forced 
upon his observation), he yet saw, and, in his article on the sub- 
ject in the Bengal Journal for March, 1838, has pointed out, 
its resemblance to the Greek alphabet in a variety of particu- 
lars ;—a resemblance much too close, to admit of the possibility 
of those two systems being wholly unconnected in their forma- 
tion. One of them has unquestionably given rise to part of the 
other; but to select as that one the Hindu collection of letters, 
would be to carry the Indo-mania of the present day to its 
climax ;—an extreme of absurdity which I find it very difficult 
to reconcile with the penetration and sagacity undoubtedly pos- 
sessed by Mr. Prinsep. 

In the annexed Plate, all the series of syllabic signs that 
have been selected for inspection are not complete, because I 
got engraved only the terms of each series which I found in 
Captain Hoare’s drawings; and, as the deciphering of an in- 
scription tells nothing of the order of the elements of the system 
therem employed, I have followed the arrangement. of the 
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vowels in the Greek and Roman alphabets, placing the vowel- 
letters at the top, and the equivalent vowel-marks in the corres- 
ponding columns underneath. Defective as the Table is on 
both these accounts, still the reader must at once perceive, that 
the system of which it exhibits a part, is formed exactly upon 
the plan of the Ethiopic syllabary (see, in this volume, pp. 284-5). 
In each system the letters undergo variations of shape upon pre- 
cisely the same principle, of the vocal terminations of the denoted 
syllables being made to depend upon those variations; and in 
each the unmodified letters express syllables ending with exactly 
the same sound, that of a short a. In the two systems there 
is also a striking analogy between the modifying marks; and 
that used to signify that the syllables terminate in ¢, is actually 
the same, and applied to the same side of the characters, m 
both, with no other difference than that it is mverted, and 
shifted from the bottom to the middle or top of that side. 

At the left hand side of the Plate are given the originals of 
fourteen of the series of syllabic signs employed in this alphabet; 
by which it will be seen that six of those series are derived from 
Ethiopic letters; five of them, from a Greek source ; and three, 
from a Roman one. The fifth series denotes indifferently syl- 
lables beginning with the power of W or V; and precisely the 
same latitude of choice is allowed in reading the corresponding 
series of the Ethiopic syllabary. ‘The sixth series Mr. Prinsep 
reads by syllables commencing with L; but certainly, as far as 
the Delhi inscription is concerned (if Captain Hoare’s drawings 
be correct), this series denotes indifferently syllables beginning 
with either L or R; and, therefore, I have felt myself justified 
in attaching to it the latter set of powers, which serve to point 
out its Ethiopic origin. In the first six series, the unmodified 
characters, or those of the first column, are a little altered in 
shape from their prototypes, evidently with a view to conceal 
their derivative nature; but in the seventh, as well as in the 
fourteenth series, the framers of the system appear to have for- 
gotten to adhere to their own plan; or, possibly, they may have 
thought less precaution necessary, for the purpose of keeping it 
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a secret that they borrowed any of their alphabetic materials 
from European sources, on account of their countrymen having, 
at first, had much less intercourse with Europeans, than with the 
Abyssinians. - The unmodified letter of the seventh series is. 
plainly and undisguisedly the Greek Theta ; it is precisely the 
same, not indeed as it is printed in modern books, but as it ap- 
pears on the Rosetta stone, with a point, instead of a short 
horizontal line, in the centre ; and, sometimes, without any cen- 
tral mark, through the effects of time. But this mark is much 
more frequently worn away from the Rosetta stone than from 
the Delhi pillar ;—a circumstance, which, it may be remarked, 
has some tendency to prove the Indian inscription less ancient 
than the Egyptian one. The reader, upon observing in the 
Table, this, and the subsequent European consonants, converted 
into series of syllabic signs, will, I doubt not, be reminded of 
the use not long since made of the Roman characters by the 
inhabitants of New Zealand, on the commencement of their 
acquaintance with those letters ;—a use disclosing the imperfect 
view first taken of the subject by an illiterate mind, which has 
been already applied to account for the deduction of an inferior 
from a superior system of vocalization, in the instance of the 
Abyssinian syllabary, and likewise serves to explain the pre- 
ference given to an inferior model, in the construction of the 
graphic plan now under consideration. But the illustration 
bears, in one respect, more closely on the present case, since the 
African had an alphabet of his own, before he acquired, through 
Grecian intercourse, the idea of a methodical arrangement of 
vowel-marks; and, consequently, he applied his newly gained 
information to the modification of his own letters: whereas the 
Indian, who had to choose all the elements of his syllabary at 


* Mr. Prinsep conceives the circles with, and without central points, to be 
two different Indian letters, so distinguished from each other, at the time of 
their original insculpture. If he be right in this opinion, it tends to place in a 
still stronger light the inferiority, in point of age, of the Delhi inscription, as 
compared with that upon the Rosetta monument, 
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the same time, took some of his syllabic signs (as the New 
Zealander did all) from consonants employed in European wyri- 
ting. ‘The character pervading the twelfth series, when con- 
sidered apart from its upright handle for the vocalic sign, has 
an obvious resemblance to both the Roman letters, as well as 
to the smaller Greek one, of the same power. But there is no 
reason to suppose the cursive Sz7gma old enough to have been 
used as the model for this character ; and, consequently, we are 
obliged to refer it solely to a Roman origin. In like manner, 
the character belonging to the thirteenth series, though equally 
found (in its simple form inverted) in both the Greek and the 
ancient Roman alphabet, can yet, in its Hindu power, be traced 
only to a Roman model. Tor the Greeks used Y with a sound 
approaching to that of U, which, when combined with another | 
vowel, and, with it, contracted into one syllable, gives the conso- 
nantal power, not of Y, but of W; and itis only from the Roman 
vocalic employment of this letter, that the initial part of the series 
of syllables it denotes in the Indian system, could be produced. 
The character of the fourteenth series, in its unmodified state, 
is plainly and obviously, both in shape and in the consonantal 
part of its power, the Roman D. 

The vowel-letters m this, as well as in the Deva-nagari 
system, are only made use of, in the case of syllables that do not 
commence with a consonant ;—a circumstance that strongly 
marks, as has been already shown, the preference which the 
Hindu gave to syllabic, over superior alphabetic signs, as far as 
his Abyssinian model supplied him with samples of that class. 
The letter for the first vowel is drawn by Captain Hoare a 
reversed B or K; either of which indifferently is used for a 
short A, and, with the addition of the corresponding vocalic 
mark at the middle of its right side, denotes along A. The 


* That the Romans anciently used Y (as we do Y) to express a vowel dif- 
ferent from U, is incidentally told to us by Cicero; where, Observing that in 
the age of Ennius his countrymen wrote Pruges and Purrum, he adds respect- 
ing the practice of his own time: “tamen et PHRYGES et PYRRHUM 


aurium causi dicimus.”— Orator ad Brutum, c. 48. 
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character for E is the Greek Delta. The framers of the system 
appear to have, for the purpose of concealment, avoided giving 
to those two vowels their Greek or Roman signs; yet applied 
to them the very next letters of the Greek alphabet. The letter 
chosen for I is a dotted Delta; as if to characterize it as a 
sound cognate to, but fainter than the second vowel. The 
fourth and fifth vowel-letters seem to be derived from the equi- 
valent vowel-marks. There is a variety observable in the marks 
both for the ¢ and w terminations of syllables, which Mr. Prinsep 
represents as employed to point out a difference in quantity. 
In this he probably is right; I have not, however, been able to 
find, in the Delhi inscription, any correspondent changes of the 
equivalent vowel-letters, which might be supposed applicable 
to the expression of the same distinction. 

At the bottom of the Plate is engraved the sentence of most 
frequent occurrence in the specimens of this writing that are 
presently to be examined; to which are subjoined its pronun- 
ciation in Roman letters, and its literal translation. The anus- 
wara (or point over a character) occurs here only twice, but in 
general appears to be used, and that too to supply the place of M 
as well as of N, more frequently in this, than in modern San- 
scrit; and, when a letter of either of those powers immediately 
follows, this mark serves to double it, with an effect somewhat 
analogous to that of the Masoretic dagesh in pointed Hebrew. 
Mr. Prinsep reads the first word of the sentence before us with 
the termination a; but, though I have no doubt that he has 
chosen the more correct pronunciation of it, I have adhered to 
the Delhi inscription, in which, according to Captain Hoare’s 
drawings, the final character of the group in question is always 
written with the e vowel-mark. Mr. Prinsep writes the pro- 
nunciation of the third word Laja; but, as the use of its initial 
character in the Delhi inscription allows me the option, I have 
preferred reading it Raja, which is more familiar to our ears as 
an Indian title. : 

All the longer inscriptions in this writing purport to be 
edicts of “the beloved of the gods, king Piyadasi;” of which 
there have been found two distinct sets; the one set, upon the 
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lats or pillars of Delhi, Allahabad, Radhia, and Mattiah; and 
‘the other, upon rocks at Girnar in Gujerat, and at Dhauli in 
Cuttack, that is, at nearly the western and eastern extremities 
of India. The edicts on the different pillars are exactly the 
same; but in better preservation on the lat of Delhi than on 
any of the rest. Those on the rocks are also respectively the 
same (not, however, to the letter, but only in substance); and 
are in a more perfect state on the Girnar, than on the Dhauli 
rock. From the names of Grecian sovereigns mentioned in 
these edicts, as cotemporary with king Piyadasi, it would appear 
that they were written above two hundred years before the 
birth of our Saviour: but the fallacy of their implied testimony 
to this effect is proved, in the first place, by the consideration 
that the very alphabet employed in writing them could not, on 
account of its Roman ingredients, have been formed till after 
the commencement of the Christian era; in the second place, 
by the state of preservation of the vowel-marks in the Delhi 
inscription; and in the third place, by the separation of the 
words into distinct groups of letters, to a degree that is not at 
all observable in any very ancient legend. In reference to the 
second of these proofs, it is to be observed, that, as Captain 
Hoare was not assisted in his delineation of the characters by 
any knowledge whatever of the writing, and as he, notwith- 
standing, made but few mistakes in copying out the marks in 
question, it is evident that they must be very nearly in a perfect 
state upon the pillar on which they are insculped; whereas the 
great majority of the cross lines in the Alphas, and of the cen- 
tral points in the Thetas, of the Greek part of the inscription 
on the Rosetta stone, are quite effaced. ‘The two kinds of 
marks here compared are somewhat analogous to each other in 
liability to wear; and from the much smaller amount of decay 
exhibited by the Indian than by the Greco-Kgyptian class, it 
may, I submit, be inferred, with a high degree of probability, 
that the Delhi inscription (and, consequently, all the others of 
India that are under consideration ; which must be of about the 
same age, as written concerning the same personage and upon 
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the same subject) is far less ancient than the Rosetta one. I 
allow that the fac-simile which Captain Hoare has given of part 
of the writing on the Delhi lat, shows the characters employed 
in it to be much larger than the Greek letters upon the Egyp- 
tian monument; but surely this advantage, m favour of the 
preservation of the former record, is more than compensated, 
1’. by the great hardness of the black basalt on which the Ro- 
setta legend has been insculped, whereas the shaft of the Delhi 
pillar is formed of sand-stone (see Journ. of As. Soc. vol. vi. 
p- 796); 2°. by the great length of time that the Egyptian in- 
scription must have been protected from the effects of the 
atmosphere by being under ground, whereas the Hindu one, it 
is admitted, has, from the first, been exposed to the air (see 
Journ. of As. Soc. vol. vi. pp. 967-9 and 1049); 3°. by the 
peculiar durability of insculptures in Egypt. With respect to 
the remaining way in which the writing on the Delhi lat sup- 
plies internal evidence of its comparative modernness; namely, 
by the partial separation of its words from each other; it cannot, 
to evade the bearing of this evidence, be maintained that the 
Hindus arrived at such improvement in their writing at a very 
early period, long before Europeans; since, even yet, they 
are far from having perfected their graphic practice in this 
respect. Upon the whole, then, the inscriptions which have 
been lately deciphered in India cannot, I submit, be reasonably 
allowed, at the very outside, more than three-fourths of the age 
of the Rosetta record; which estimate gives the commencement 
of the fourth century as the major limit of their antiquity ;—a 
result which, I am in hopes, will be found still further borne 
out by an examination of their contents. Accordingly I shall 
now proceed to lay before the reader Mr. Prinsep’s translation 
of those inscriptions ; for the correctness of which, in the main, 
we have good security, not only in the diligence and talents of 
the decipherer, but also in the important assistance, in avoiding 
error, which the collation of different copies of each: edict 
afforded him. se 
There are five separate parts of the inscription in the cha- 
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racter in question on the Delhi lat; four of them on the four 
sides facing the cardinal pomts; and the fifth going round the 
column, under these, and commencing on the eastern side. It 
may, I think, be naturally presumed, that the upper ones com- 
mence from the same quarter; and that they are arranged in 
the same direction as that observed in the ingredients of the 
writing, that is, from left to right. In this order, therefore, I 
shall venture to place their translations, in preference to that 
chosen by Mr. Prinsep, in the article of his on the subject, pub- 
lished in the number of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for July, 1837. 


THE EASTERN COMPARTMENT. 


Thus spake king Devanampiya Piyadasi:—In the twelfth 
year of my anointment, a religious edict (was) published for the 
pleasure and profit of the world; having destroyed that (docu- 
ment), and regarding my former religion as sin, I now for the 
benefit of the world proclaim the fact. And this (among my 
nobles, among my near relations, and among my dependents, 
whatsoever pleasures I may thus abandon)* I therefore cause to 
be destroyed; and I proclaim the same in all the congregations; 
while J pray with every variety of prayer for those who differ 
from me in creed, that they following after my proper example 
may with me attain unto eternal salvation: wherefore the pre- 
sent edict of religion is promulgated in this twenty-seventh year 
of my anointment. 


* In the manner in which these edicts have been printed in the Bengal 
Journal (which is edited by Mr. Prinsep), no distinction is made between the 
marks enclosing parentheses that have their counterparts in the original, and 
those which include merely explanatory observations of the translator, or sup- 
plementary words introduced by him to complete the sense of the text. Ihave 
not, however, felt myself at liberty to make any alteration in this respect; nor 
have I deviated from the form in which Mr. Prinsep has had these edicts pub- 
lished, except in having selected a different set of words to be printed in 
Italics. 


PM 
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Thus spake king Devanampiya Piyadasi :—Kings of the 
olden time have gone to heaven under these very desires. How 
then among mankind may religion (or growth in grace) be in- 
creased? yea through the conversion of the humbly-born shall 
relugion increase. 

Thus spake king Devanampiya Piyadasi :—The present 
moment and the past have departed under the same ardent 
hopes. How by the conversion of the royal-born may religion 
be increased? Through the conversion of the lowly-born if 
religion thus increaseth, by how much (more) through the con- 
viction of the high-born, and their conversion, shall religion 
increase ? Among whomsoever the name of god resteth (?) 
verily this is religion (or verily virtue shall there increase). 

Thus spake king Devanampiya Piyadast :— Wherefore from 
this very hour [have caused religious discourses to be preached ; 
I have appointed religious observances—that mankind having 
histened thereto, shall be brought to follow in the right path, 
and give glory unto god (Agni?). 


THE NORTHERN COMPARTMENT. 


Thus spake king Devanampiya Piyadasi:—In the twenty- 
seventh year of my anointment, I have caused this religious 
edict to be published in writing. I acknowledge and confess 
the faults that have been cherished in my heart. From the 
love of virtue, by the side of which all other things are as sins— 
Srom the strict scrutiny of sin,—and from a fervent desire to 
be told of sin:—by the fear of sin and by the very enormity of 
sin : —by these may my eyes be strengthened and confirmed (in 
rectitude). 

The sight of religion and the love of religion of their own 
accord increase and will ever increase: and my people, whe- 
ther of the laity (grihist), or of the priesthood (ascetics)— 
all mortal beings, are knit together thereby, and prescribe to 
themselves the same path: and, above all, having obtained the 
mastery over their passions, they become supremely wise. For 
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this is indeed true wisdom: it is upheld and bound by (it con- 
sists in) religion—by religion which cherishes, religion which 
teaches pious acts, religion that bestows (the only true) pleasure. 

Thus spake king Devanampiya Piyadasi:—Jn religion is 
the chief excellence: but religion consists in good works ;—in 
the non-omission of many acts; mercy and charity, purity and 
chastity ;—(these are) to me the anomtment of consecration. 
Towards the poor and the afflicted, towards bipeds and qua- 
drupeds, towards the fowls of the air and things that move in 
the waters, manifold have been the benevolent acts performed 
by me. Out of consideration for things inanimate, even many 
other excellent things have been done by me. ‘To this purpose 
is the present edict promulgated : let all pay attention to it (or 
take cognizance thereof); and let it endure for ages to come: 
and he who acts in conformity thereto, the same shall attain — 
eternal happiness (or shall be united with Sugato). 

Thus spake king Devanampiya Piyadasi :— Whatever ap- 
peareth to me to be virtuous and good, that is so held to be 
good and virtuous by me, and not the less if it have evil ten- 
dency, is it accounted for evil by me, or is it named among the 
asinave (the nine offences)? Eyes are given (to men) to dis- 
tinguish between the two qualities (between mght and wrong) : 
according to the capacity of the eyes so may they behold. The 
following are accounted among the nine minor transgres- 
stons ;—mischief, hard-heartedness, anger, pride, envy. ‘These 
evil deeds of nine kinds shall on no account be mentioned. 
They should be regarded as opposite (or prohibited). Led thes 
(ordinance) be impressed on my heart, let it be cherished with 
all my soul. 


THE WESTERN COMPARTMENT. 


Thus spake king Piyadasi, beloved of the gods. In the 
twenty-seventh year of my anomtment, I have caused to be 
promulgated the following religious edict. My devotees, in 
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very many hundred thousand souls, havmg (now) attained unto 
knowledge; I have ordained (the following) fines and punish- 
ments for their transgressions. Wherever devotees shall abide 
around (or circumambulate) the holy fig-tree for the perform- 
ance of pious duties, the benefit and pleasure of the country and 
its inhabitants shall be (in making) offerings: and according to 
their generosity or otherwise shall they enjoy prosperity or ad- 
versity ; and they shall give thanks for the coming of the faith. 
Whatever villages with their inhabitants may be given or main- 
tamed for the sake of the worship, the devotees shall receive 
the same; and for an example unto my people they shall follow 
after (or exercise) solitary austerities. And, likewise, whatever 
blessings they shall pronounce, by these shall my devotees accu- 
mulate for worship (?). Furthermore, the people shall attend 
in the night the great myrobalan tree and the holy fig-tree. 
My people shall foster (accumulate) the great myrobalan. Plea- 
sure is to be eschewed as intoxication (?). ° 

My devotees doing thus for the profit and pleasure of the 
village, whereby they (commg) around the beauteous and holy 
fig-tree, may cheerfully abide in the performance of pious acts. 
In this also are fines and punishments for the transgressions of 
my devotees appointed. Much to be desired is such renown! 
According to the measure of the offence (the destruction of 
viyo or happiness?) shall be the measure of the punishment, 
but (the offender) shall not be put to death by me. Banish- 
ment (shall be) the punishment of those malefactors deserving 
of imprisonment and execution. Of those who commit murder 
on the highroads (dacoits?) even mone, whether of the poor or 
of the rich, shall be injured (tortured) on my three especial 
days (?). ‘Those guilty of cruelly beating or slaughtering living 
things, having escaped mutilation (through my clemency) shall 
give alms (as a deodand), and shall also undergo the penance of 
fasting. And thus it is my desire that the protection of even 
the workers of opposition shall tend to (the support of) the 
worship; and (on the other hand) the people whose righteous- 
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ness increases in every respect, shall spontaneously partake of 
my benevolence." 


THE SOUTHERN COMPARTMENT. 


Thus spake Devanampiya Piyadasi :—In the twenty-seventh 
year of my anointment. ‘The following animals shall not be 
put to death; the parrot, the maina (or thrush), the wild duck 
of the wilderness, the goose, the bull-faced owl, the vulture, the 
bat, the ambaka-pillika, the raven, and the common crow, the 
vedaveyaka, the adjutant, the sanku-jamava, the kadhata-sayaka, 
the panasa-sesimala, the sandaka, the okapada, those that go in 
pairs, the white dove, and the domestic pigeon. Among all 
four-footed beasts the following shall not be for food,—they 
shall not be eaten; the she-goat of various kind, and the sheep, ’ 
and the sow, either when heavy with young or when giving 
milk. Unkilled birds of every sort for the desire of their flesh 
shall not be put to death. The same being alive shall not be 
injured; whether because of their uselessness, or for the sake of 
amusement, they shall not be injured. Animals that prey on 
life shall not be cherished. 

In the three four-monthly periods (of the year) on the even- 
ing of the full moon, during the three (holy) days, namely, the 
fourteenth, the fifteenth, and the first day after conjunction, in 
the midst of the uposatha ceremonies (or strict fasts), unkilled 
things (or live fish?) shall not be exposed for sale. Yea, on 
these days, neither the snake tribe, nor the feeders on fish 
(alligators), nor any living beings whatsoever, shall be put to 
death. 


@ The Honourable George Turnour, who has translated the Delhi inscrip- 
tion through the affinity of its language to the Pali rather than to the Sanscrit, 
gives the following version of the most prominent sentence in the part to which 
the above paragraph corresponds. ‘ By the same procedure, on its being pro- 
claimed that the grievous power of my ministers to inflict tortures is abolished, 
it would prove a worthy subject of joy, and be the established compact (law of 
the land).”—Journ. of As. Soc. vol. vi, p. 1064. 
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On the eighth day of the paksha (or half month), on the 
fourteenth, on the fifteenth, on (the days when the moon is in 
the mansions of) tirsha and punarvasuna; on these several days 
in the three four-monthly periods, the ox shall not be tended: 
the goat, the sheep, and the pig, if indeed any be tended (for 
domestic use), shall not then be tended. On the tirsha and 
punarvasuna of every four months, and, of every paksha or semi- 
lunation of the four months, it is forbidden to keep (or labour) 
either the horse or the ox. 

Furthermore, in the twenty-seventh year of my reign, at 
this present time, twenty-five prisoners are set at liberty. 


LOWER COMPARTMENT EXTENDING ROUND THE PILLAR. 


Moreover along with the i increase of religion, opposition will 
increase: for which reason I have appointed sermons to be 
preached, and I have established ordinances of every kind; 
through the efficacy of which, the misguided, having acquired 
true knowledge, shall proclaim tt on all sides (?), and shall be- 
come active in upholding its duties. The disciples too flocking 
m vast multitudes (many hundred thousand souls), let these 
likewise receive my command,—* in such wise do ye too address 
on all sides (or address comfortably ?) the people united in reli- 
gion.” King Devanampiya Piyadasi thus spake :—Thus among 
the present generation have I endowed establishments, soon 
men very wise in the faith,—and done... .. for the faith. 

King Devanampiya Piyadasi again spake as follows : :— Along 
the highroads I have caused Rains to be planted, that they 
may be for shade to animals and men; I have (also) planted 
mango trees; and at every half-coss I have caused wells to be 
constructed, and (resting-places?) for the night to be erected. 
And how many taverns (or serais) have been erected by me at 
various places, for the entertainment of man and beast ! So that 
as the people, finding the road to every species of pleasure and 
convenience in these places of entertainment, these new towns 
(nayapuri?) rejoiceth under my rule, so let them thoroughly 
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appreciate and follow after the same (system of benevolence). 
This is my object, and thus have I done. 

Thus spake king Devanampiya Piyadasi :—Let the priests 
deeply versed in the faith (or let my doctrines?) penetrate 
among the multitudes of the rich capable of granting favours, 
and let them penetrate alike among all the unbelievers, whether 
of ascetics or of householders; and let them penetrate into the 
assemblies (?) for my sake. Moreover let them for my sake 
find their way among the brahmans and the most destitute: 
and among those who have abandoned domestic life, for my 
sake let them penetrate; and among various unbelievers for my 
sake let them find their way :—yea, use your utmost endeavours 
among these several classes, that the wise men, these men 
learned in the religion (or these doctrines of my religion), may - 
penetrate among these respectively, as well as among all other 
unbelievers. 

Thus spake king Devanampiya Piyadasi:—And let these 
(priests) and others the most skilful in the sacred offices pene- 
trating among the charitably disposed of my queens and among 
all my secluded women, discreetly and respectfully use their 
most persuasive efforts (at conversion): and acting on the heart 
and on the eyes of the children, for my sake, penetrate in like 
manner among the charitably disposed of other queens and 
princes, for the purpose (of imparting) religious enthusiasm and 
thorough religious instruction. And this ts the true religious 
devotion, this the sum of religious instruction ; (viz.) that it 
shall increase the mercy and charity, the truth and purity, the 
kindness and honesty of the world. 

Thus spake king Devanampiya Piyadasi:—And whatever- 
soever benevolent acts have been done by me, the same shall be 
prescribed as duties to the people who follow after me; and in 
this (manner) shall their influence and increase be manifest,—— 
by doing service to father and mother; by doing service to 
spiritual pastors; by respectful demeanour to the aged and full: 
of years,—and by kindness and condescension to brahmans and 
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sramanas, to the orphan and destitute, to servants and the 
minstrel tribe. 

King Devanampiya Piyadasi agam spake :—And religion 
increaseth among men by two separate processes,—by perform- 
ance of religious offices, and by security against persecution. 
Accordingly that religious offices and immunities might abound 
among multitudes, I have observed the ordinances myself as the 
apple of my eye (?), (as testified by) all these animals which 
have been saved from slaughter, and by manifold other virtuous 
acts performed on my behalf. And that the religion may be 
free from the persecution of men, increasing through the abso- 
lute prohibition to put to death living beings, or to sacrifice 
aught that draweth breath. For such an object is all this done, 
that it may endure to my sons and their sons’ sons—as long as 
the sun and the moon shall last. Wherefore let them follow its 
injunctions, and be obedient thereto,—and let it be had in 
reverence and respect. In the twenty-seventh year of my reign 
have I caused this edict to be written; so sayeth (Devanam- 
piya) :—‘ Let stone pillars be prepared, and let this edict of 
religion be engraven thereon, that it may endure unto the re- 


motest ages.” 
Journ. of As. Soc. vol. vi. pp. 581-609. 


The edicts inscribed upon the rocks at Girnar and Dhauli 
are distinguished by Mr. Prinsep into fourteen separate parts ; 
the originals and translations of which he has given in the num- 
bers of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for Fe- 
bruary and March 1838 ;—the second of the series in the former 
number, and the rest in the latter. His translations are as 
follows :— 


THE FIRST TABLET. 


The following edict of religion is promulgated by the 
heaven-beloved king Piyadasi. In this place the putting to 
death of any thmg whatever that hath life,—either for the be- 
nefit of the puja, or mm convivial meetings, shall not be done. 
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Much cruelty of this nature occurs in such assemblies. The 
heaven-beloved king Piyadasi is (as it were) a father (to his 
people). Uniformity of worship is wise and proper for the 
congregation of the heaven-beloved Piyadasi raja. 

Formerly in the great refectory and temple of the heaven- 
beloved king Piyadasi, daily were many hundred thousand 
animals sacrificed for the sake of meat-food. So even at this 
day, while this religious edict is under promulgation, from the 
sacrifice of animals for the sake of food, some two are killed or 
one is killed:—but now the joyful chorus resounds again and 
again—that from henceforward not a single animal shall be put 
to death. 


THE SECOND TABLET. 


Every where within the conquered provinces of raja Piya- 
dasi, the beloved of the gods, as well as in the parts occupied by 
the faithful, such as Chola, Pida, Satiyaputra, Ketalaputra, even 
as far as Tambapanni (Ceylon),—and moreover within the 
dominions of Antiochus, the Greek* (of which Antiochus’s ge- 
nerals are the rulers),—every-where the heaven-beloved raja 
Piyadasi’s double system of medical aid is established ;—both 
medical aid for men, and medical aid for animals: together 
with medicaments of all sorts, which are suitable for men, and 
suitable for animals. And wherever there is not (such provi- 
sion),—in all such places they are to be prepared, and to be 
planted ; both root-drugs and herbs ; wheresoever there is not 
(a provision of them), in all such places shall they be deposited 
and planted. 

And in the public highways wells are to be dug, and trees 
to be planted, for the accommodation of men and animals. 


* The word “ king” is omitted after “ Greek,” evidently through an over- 
sight of the printer. The original words, in Roman letters, are given by Mr. 
Prinsep, for the Girnar inscription, Antiyako yona rajaye, aud for the Dhauli 
one, Antiyoke nama yona lajaya. The latter designation is rendered more 
precise than the former, by the introduction of the term nama, and signifies 
“the Ionian (or Greek) raja, by name Antiochus.” 
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THE THIRD TABLET. 


Thus spake the heaven-beloved king Piyadasi :—By me, 
after the twelfth year of my anoimtment, this commandment is 
made. LEvery-where in the conquered (provinces) among the 
faithful, whether (my own) subjects or foreigners, after every 
five years, let there be (a public) humiliation for this express 
object, yea for the confirmation of virtue and for the suppresston 
of disgraceful acts. | 

Good and proper is dutiful service to mother and father ;— 
towards friends and kinsfolk, towards brahmans and sramans,* 
excellent is charity :—prodigality and malicious slander are not 
good. | 

All this the leader of the congregation shall inculcate to the 
assembly with (appropriate) explanation and example. 


THE FOURTH TABLET. 


In times past, even for many hundred years, has been prac- 
tised the sacrifice of living beings, the slaughter of animals; 
disregard of relations, and disrespect towards brahmans and 
sramans :—'This day by the messenger of the religion of the 


* The originals of those two names expressed in Italic letters are, in the 
Delhi inscription, babhana and samanesu; in that at Girnar, bamhana and 
samananam ; andin the Dhauli one, dabhana and samanehi. The different ter- 
minations of the second are, perhaps, fragments of different conjunctions used to 
unite them. The two classes are called by Clemens Alexandrinus brachmans 
and sarmans (durrov 62 TobTwy 7 yévoc’ of piv, Sappavat, avrov' of 8, 
Boaxpava kadobpevor.—Strom. lib. i. p. 399); and by Origen, brachmans 
and samaneans (Atyumtiwy ot cogol, 7} Tov mapa Méipcac paywv ot 
Adytot, 7} Tov map’ Ivdev procopoivrwyv Boaxpavec, 7) Sapavator,— 
Contra Celsum, lib.i.p. 19). Origen’s name for the second class approaches 
nearer to the corresponding Indian denominations than that given to it by 
Clemens; of which latter term the one selected by Mr. Prinsep appears to be 
a corruption. In the preliminary sketch drawn by him of the general purport 
of these edicts, he paraphrases the two words before us, as “the priesthood, 
whether brahmanical or buddhistical.”—Journ. of As. Soc. vol. vii. p. 221. 
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heaven-beloved king Piyadasi (has been made) a proclamation 
by beat of drum, a grand announcement of religious grace— 
and a display of equipages, and a parade of elephants, and things 
to gratify the senses, and of every other kind of heavenly object 
for the admiration of mankind, such as had never been for 
many hundred years, such were to-day exhibited. 

By the religious ordinance of the heaven-beloved king 
Piyadasi, the non-sacrifice of animals—the non-destruction of 
living beings; proper regard to kindred,—respect to brahmans 
and sramans: dutiful service to mother and father; dutiful ser- 
vice to spiritual pastors :—through these and many other similar 
(good acts) doth religious grace abound; and thus moreover 
shall the heaven-beloved king Piyadasi cause religion to flourish : 
and the same shall the sons, the grandsons, and the great grand-. 
sons of the heaven-beloved king Piyadasi cause to abound 
exceedingly. 

As long as the mountains shall endure, so long in virtue 
and in strict observances shall the religion stand fast. And 
through good acts of this nature,—that is to say—through these 
ordinances, andthe strict practice of religion, laxness of disci- 
pline is obviated. Moreover in this object it is proper to be 
intelligent and nowise neglectful. For the same purpose is this 
(edict) ordered to be written. Let all take heed to profit of 
this good object, and not to give utterance to objections. 

By the heaven-beloved king Piyadasi after the twelfth year 
of his anointment is this caused to be written. 


THE FIFTH TABLET. 


Thus spake the heaven-beloved king Piyadasi :—Prosperity 
(cometh) through adversity, and truly each man (to obtain) 
prosperity causeth himself present difficulty,—therefore by me 
(nevertheless) has much prosperity been brought about, and 
therefore shall my sons, and my grandsons, and my latest pos- 
terity, as long as the very hills endure, pursue the same conduct; 
and so shall each meet his reward.—While he, on the other 
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hand, who shall neglect such conduct,—shall meet his punish- 
ment in the midst of the wicked (in the nethermost regions of 
hell). 

For a very long period of time there have been no ministers 
of religion properly so called. By myself, then, in this tenth 
year of mine anointment, are mmusters of religion appointed :* 
who, intermingling among all unbelievers (may overwhelm 
them) with the inundation of religion, and with the abundance 
of the sacred doctrines. ‘Through Kam(bocha, Gan)dhara, 
Narastika, Petenika, and elsewhere, finding their way unto the 
uttermost limits of the barbarian countries, for the benefit and 
pleasure of (all classes) ..... and for restraining the passions 
of the faithful, and for the regeneration of those bound in the 
fetters (of sin?)..... are they appomted. Intermingling 
equally among the dreaded, and among the respected,—both in 
Pataliputa and in foreign places,—teaching better things shall 
they every-where penetrate ; so that they even who (oppose the 
faith shall at length become) ministers of it. For this purpose 
is the present religious edict caused to be written. 


* From this point the remainder of the fifth edict is so different in the 
Dhauli inscription, that Mr. Prinsep gives a separate translation of it, as follows : 
. who shall be intermingled with all the hundred grades of unbelievers, 
for the establishment among them of the faith, for the increase of religion, and 
for their profit and gratification through the context of the sacred doctrines, in 
Kambocha and Gandhara, in Surastrika and Pitenika, .... and even to the 
farthest (limits) of the barbarian (countries). Who shall mix with brahmans 
and bhikshus, with the poor and with the rich,—for their benefit and pleasure, 
to bring them unto the righteousness which passeth knowledge ; and for those 
bound in the fetters (of sin) this new bond of precious knowledge is made for 
their final emancipation, which is beyond understanding : and among the ter- 
rible and the powerful shall they be mixed, both here and in foreign countries, 
in every town, and among all the kindred ties even of brotherhood and sister- 
hood, and others..... every where. And here also having penetrated, for 
there is religious darkness (?) even in the very metropolis of religion, every 
question shall be asked among the charitable, and these being themselves ab- 
sorbed in righteousness, shall become ministers of the faith(?). For this 
express reason is this religious edict promulgated; for evermore let my people 
pay attention thereto.” 
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THE SIXTH TABLET. 


Thus spake Piyadasi, the heaven-beloved king :—Never 
was there, in any former period, a system of instruction, appli- 
cable to every season and to every action, such as that which is 
now established by me. 

For every season, for behaviour during meals, during repose, 
im domestic relations, in the nursery, in conversation, in general 
deportment, and on the bed of death, every-where instructors 
(or Pativedakas) have been appointed :—accordingly do ye (in- 
structors) deliver instruction in what concerneth my people. 

And every-where in what concerneth my people do I myself 
perform whatsoever with my mouth I enjoin (unto them) ; 
whether it be by me (esteemed) disagreeable or whether agree-_ 
able. Moreover, for their better welfare, among them an 
awarder of punishment is duly installed. On this account, as- 
sembling together those who are dwelling in the reputation of 
much wisdom, do ye meanwhile instruct them, as to the sub- 
stance of what is hereby ordained by me for all circumstances 
and for all seasons. This is not done by me in any desire for 
the collection of worldly gain, but in the real intention that the 
benefit of my people shall be effected; whereof moreover this 
is the root, the good foundation, and the steady repose in all 
circumstances: there is not a more effectual mode of benefiting 
all mankind, than this on which I bestow my whole labour. 

But upon how many living beings (I will pass over the 
mention of other things) do I confer happiness here !—hereafter 
likewise let them hope ardently for heaven! amen! 

For this reason has the present religious edict been written : 
may it endure for evermore; and so may my sons and my 
grandsons and my great-grandsons uphold the same, for the 
profit of all the world, and labour therein with the most reve- 
rential exertion. 
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THE SEVENTH TABLET. 


The heaven-beloved king Piyadasi every where ardently 
desireth that all unbelievers may be brought to repentance and 
peace of mind. He is anxious that every diversity of opinion, 
and every diversity of passion, may shine forth blended into one 
system, and be conspicuous in undistinguishing charity! Unto 
no one can be repentance and peace of mind until he hath 
attained supreme knowledge, perfect faith which surmounteth 
all obstacles, and perpetual assent. 


THE EIGHTH TABLET. 


In ancient times, festivals for the amusement of sovereigns 
consisted of gambling, hunting the deer (or antelope), and other 
exhilarating pleasures of the same nature. But the heaven- 
beloved king Piyadasi having attaimed the tenth year of his 
anointment, for the happiness of the wise by him hath a festival 
of religion (been substituted) :—and this same consisteth m 
visits to brahmans and sramans, and in almsgiving, and in visits 
to the reverend and aged; and the liberal distribution of gold, 
the contemplation of the universe and its mhabitants, obeying 
the precepts of religion, and setting religion before all other 
things, are the expedients (he employs for amusement); and 
these will become an enjoyment without alloy to the heaven- 
beloved king Piyadasi in another existence. 


THE NINTH TABLET. 


Thus spake king Piyadasi beloved of the gods :—Each in- 
dividual seeketh his own happiness in a diversity of ways; in 
the bonds of affection,—in marriage, or otherwise,—in the 
‘rearing of offspring,—in foreign travel ;—in these and other 
similar objects doth man provide happiness of every degree. 
But there is great ruination, excessive and of all kinds, when 
(a man) maketh worldly objects his happiness. On the con- 
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trary this is what is to be done,—(for most certainly that species 
of happiness is a fruitless happiness)—to obtain the happiness 
which yieldeth plentiful fruit, even the happiness of virtue ; 
that is to say,—kindness to dependants, reverence to spiritual 
teachers are proper; humanity to animals is proper; almsgiving 
to brahmans and sramans is proper ;—all these acts and others 
of the same kind are to be rightly denominated the happiness of 
virtue. 

By father, and by son, and by brother; by master (and by 
servant), it is proper that these things should be entitled happi- 
ness. And further, for the complete attainment of this object, 
secret charity is most suitable: yea there is no alms and no 
loving kindness comparable with the alms of religion and the 
loving kindness of religion, which ought verily to be upheld 
alike by the friend, by the good-hearted, by kinsman and neigh- 
bour, in the entire fulfilment of pleasing duties. 

This is what is to be done: this is what is good. With 
these things let each man propitiate heaven. And how much 
ought (not) to be done in order to the propitiation of heaven ? 


THE TENTH TABLET. 


The heaven-beloved king Piyadasi doth nat deem that glory 
and reputation (are) the things of chief importance; on the 
contrary (only for the prevention of sm?) and for the enforcing 
conformity among a people praiseworthy for following the four 
rules of virtue, and pious, doth the heaven-beloved king Piyadasi 
desire glory and reputation in this world; and whatsoever the 
heaven-beloved king Piyadasi chiefly displayeth heroism in ob- 
taining, that is all (connected with) the other world. 

For in every thing connected with his immortality there is, 
as regards mortal things in general, discredit (?). Let this be 
discriminated with encouragement or with abandonment, with 
honour or with the most respectful force, and every difficulty 
connected with futurity shall with equal reverence be van- 
quished. 


VOL. Jl. | > F 
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THE ELEVENTH TABLET.’ 


Thus spake Piyadasi the king beloved of the gods :— There 
is no such charity as the charity which springeth from vir- 
tue !—(which is) the intimate knowledge of virtue, the inheri- 
tance of virtue, the close union with virtue! And in these 
maxims it is manifested: “ kindness towards servants and hire- 
lings ; towards mother and father dutiful service is proper ;— 
towards a friend’s offspring, to kindred in general, to brahmans 
and sramans, almsgiving is proper: avoiding the destruction 
of animal life is proper.” And this (saying) should be equally 
repeated by father and by son, by brother and friend’s son (?), 
by the hireling, and even so by neighbours in general. 

This is excellent,—and this is what ought to be done. 
And whoso doeth thus, is blessed of the inhabitants of this 
world; and in the next world, endless moral merit resulteth 
from such religious charity. 


THE TWELFTH TABLET. 


The heaven-beloved king Piyadasi propitiateth all unbe- 
lievers, both of the ascetic and of the domestic classes; by 
charitable offerings and by every species of puja doth he (strive 
to) propitiate them. Not that the beloved of the gods deemeth 
offermgs or prayers to be of the same (value) with true glory. 
The promotion of his own salvation promoteth, in many ways, 
the salvation of all unbelievers . . . . of which indeed, this is the 
root and the whole substance. 

Again, the propitiation of the converted heretic, and the 
reproof of the unconverted heretic must not be (effected) by 
harsh treatment ; but let those who enter into discussion (con- 
ciliate them) by restraint of their own passions, and by their 
mild address. By such and such conciliatory demeanour shall 


* The eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth tablets are omitted in the Dhauli 
inscription. 
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even the unconverted heretics be propitiated ; and such conduct 
increaseth the number of converted heretics, while it disposeth of 
the unconverted heretic, and effecteth a revolution of opinion in 
him. And (he) encourageth the converted heretic, while he dis- 
poseth completely of the unconverted heretic, whosoever propiti- 
ateth the converted heretic, or reproveth the unconverted heretic, 
by the pecuniary support of the converted heretic. Moreover we 
thus stimulate materially the converted heretic. And whoso, acain, 
doth so, he purifieth in the most effectual manner the heretic; and 
of himself, such an act is his very breath, and his well-being. 

Moreover hear ye the religion of the faithful, and attend 
thereto : even such is the desire, the act, the hope, of the be- 
loved of the gods, that all unbelievers may speedily be purified, 
and brought unto contentment speedily. 

Furthermore, from place to place this most gracious senti-’ 
ment should be repeated :—“ The beloved of the gods doth not 
esteem either charitable offering or puja, as comparable with 
true glory. The increase of blessing to himself is of as much 
(importance) to all unbelievers.” 

For this purpose have been spread abroad ministers of reli- 
gion, ministers possessing fortitude of mind, and practisers of 
every virtue: may the various congregations co-operate (with 
them) for the accomplishment thereof. For the increase of 
converts is indeed the lustre of religion. 


THE THIRTEENTH TABLET. 


APRESS PIERS, whose equality, and exertion towards that object, 
exceeding activity, judicious conduct...... afterwards in the 
Kalinga provinces not to be obtained by wealth...... the 
decline of religion, murder and death, and unrestrained license 
of mankind; when flourished the (preciaus maxims) of Deva- 
namptyo, comprising the essence of learning and of science :— 
dutiful service to mother and father ; dutiful service to spiritual 
teachers ; the love of friend and child; (charity) to kinsfolk, 
to servants (to brahmans and sramans, &c., which) cleanse away 

2F2 
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the calamities of generations: further also, in these things un- 
ceasing perseverance is fame. There is not in either class of 
the heretics of men, not, so to say, a procedure marked by 
such ‘prace,/ iit, .). nor so glorious, nor friendly, nor even 
so extremely liberal as Devanampiyo’s injunction for the non- 
injury, and content of living creatures ..... . and the 
Greek king besides, by whom the kings of Egypt, Ptolemaios 
and Antigonos (?) and Magas,*....... both here and in fo- 
reign (countries); every where the religious ordinances of 
Devanampyo effect conversion, wherever they go; ...... 
conquest is of every description: but further, the conquest 
which bringeth joy springing from pleasant emotions, becometh 
joy itself; the victory of virtue is happiness; the victory of 
happiness is not to be overcome. ‘That which essentially pos- 
sesses a pledge of happiness,—such victory is desired in things 
of this world and things of the next world. 

And (this place) is named the “ white elephant,” conferring 
pleasure on all the world. 


* The original of this passage is transcribed by Mr. Prinsep into Roman 
letters, as follows :—<‘ Yona raja paran cha tena chaptaro rdjano, Turamayo 
cha, Antikono cha (?), Magdcha..... ”*—Journal of As. Soc., vol. vii., 
p- 248. Our author’s conjecture that “ chaptaro” means “ Egyptian,” is not 
borne out by the context ; for the original term is applied to all the ensuing 
names, whereas his translation of it is evidently confined to the first of them. 
The meaning, however, of this word, it is not of much consequence to ascer- 
tain. The Yona rdja, or Greek king, is evidently he who is so designated in 
the second tablet, namely, Antiochus. There is some doubt about Anti- 
gonus being the name intended by one of the three ensuing designations (on 
account of the imperfect state of its first two syllabic signs); but not the least 
about the other two, though the first of them is written with a sign for ra, 
instead of da ; the consonantal powers with which those syllables commence, 
having been frequently substituted, one for the other, in Egypt, as well as in 
India. Mr. Prinsep supplies the connexion between this passage and the en- 
suing part of the text, as follows: ‘and the Greek king besides, by whom the 
chapta kings, Ptolemaios and Antigonos and Magas,—have been induced to per- 
mit that—both here and in foreign countries, every where (the people) follow 
the doctrine of the religion of Devanampiya, wheresoever it reacheth.”— 
Abidem; pp. 224-5. ! 
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THE FOURTEENTH TABLET. 


This religious edict is caused to be written by the heaven- 
beloved king Piyadasi. It is (partly written) with abridge- 
ment; it is (partly) with ordinary extent; and it is (partly) 
with amplification : not incoherent (or disjointed), but through- 
out continuous (and united), it is powerful in overcoming the 
wise ; and it is much written and caused to be written, yet it is 
always but the same thing repeated over and over again. For 
the persuasive eloquence which is lavished on each separate 
subject, shall man the rather render obedience thereunto. 

Furthermore, at one time even unto the conclusion is this 
written, incomparable in manner, and conformable with the. 
copy, by Relachepu, the scribe and pandit. 

Journ. of As. Soc. vol. vii. pp. 159 and 249-262. 


In the inscriptions thus presented to us, through the me- 
dium of Mr. Prinsep’s translation, I have had marked in Italies 
the passages which evidently betray a Christian origin. How 
those passages could have escaped the notice of our oriental 
savans, and failed to convince them of the fallacy of the 
grounds on which they referred the documents under consider- 
ation to an age anterior to the birth of Christ, Iam wholly unable 
to account for. That the trick practised by means of indirect 
modes of false dating,—for the purpose of giving these documents 
the appearance of so remote an age, and of thus proving, that 
a sublime system of morality (mixed up, it is true, with a great 
deal of absurdity, but still containing a large proportion of the 
essential elements of true religion) was in the possession of the 
Hindus before it was revealed to Christians ;—should impose 
upon a weak-minded and ignorant people, falling in, as it did, 
with their national prejudices, is not at all to be wondered at, 
and, no doubt, the expedient was highly successful in this 
direction ; but how intelligent Europeans could be deceived: by. 
so flimsy an artifice, is to me quite inconceivable, Surely 
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they did not,—from an eagerness to establish a favourite doc- 
trine, of part of the languages and learning of Europe having 
been derived from India,—wish to see Christianity stripped of a 
portion of its preeminence over every pagan religion ; and to find 
one of the grounds for the necessity of such a revelation, and of 
the proofs of its peculiar utility to man, thus weakened or re- 
moved. With this conviction, I take it for granted, that they 
will feel a pleasure in being extricated from so dangerous an 
error; and, although they may, on any other occasion, dislike to 
have it shown to them, that they had allowed themselves to be 
made the dupes of a set of men, as low in the scale of intellect 
as that of principle, yet, I trust that, in this particular stance, 
they will be much gratified at having their eyes opened to the 
real state of the question. 

For this purpose scarcely more is necessary than to point 
their attention to the passages printed in Italics. We find here 
exhibited, in the alleged enactments of a Hindu sovereign, 
more of the true spirit of Christianity, than is to be met with 
in the history of the government of many a Christian state ;— 
in the mitigation of corporal punishments, and the abolition of 
torture ;—1n the enjoining men to pray for the salvation of those 
of a different creed ;—in the forbidding to resort to violent 
measures of conversion, and allowing the sole use of the force 
of persuasion and example, in order to that end. In these 
passages we may observe set forth, or at least alluded to, the 
innate depravity of man ;—the enormity and heinousness of 
sin ;—-the necessity of forsaking sin, and of cultivating the re- 
ligion of the heart, rather than one of mere ceremonies and 
outward show. Here, on the one hand, are recommended, 
either by precept, or by the example of Piyadasi, the con- 
fession of faults,—strict scrutiny of sin, or self-examina- 
tion,—imastery of the passions, or self-denial,—repentance,— 
faith,—veracity,—purity,— chastity, —honesty,— benevolence,— 
mercy,—charity,—charity exerted in secret,—kindness to the 
orphan and destitute, and condescension to those of low de- 


vree,—the couversion of the poor, and, consequently, the reli- 
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gious instruction of the poor ;—and, on the other hand, are con- 
demned, hard-heartedness, — maliciousness, —anger, — pride,— 
envy, —slander, —worldly-mindedness. Here occur some of 
the very expressions which have ever been considered peculiar 
to Christianity, or such as are evidently derived from them by 
slight commutations; as, for instance, where mention is made 
of “‘the bondage and fetters of sin,’—of “giving glory unto 
God,” of “a growth in grace,”’—of “a perfect faith which sur- 
mounteth all obstacles,’—of ‘ regeneration,’—of “ eternal 
salvation,” —of ‘the loving-kindness of religion,’”—of “ the 
righteousness which passeth knowledge,”—and of “ a precious 
knowledge which is beyond understanding.’ ‘That there are 
truths here referred to, which could not have been detected by 
the sole light of nature, and which, in that respect, do surpass - 
the understanding of men, might be clearly shown ;—a con- 
sideration which, with many, will be quite decisive, of the 
question before us. It 1s not, however, necessary to resort to 
this line of argument on the present occasion, and I shall, for 
the moment, suppose that there is nothing im the Hindu in- 
scriptions, the discovery of which is above the reach of the hu- 
man intellect ; yet even so, to imagine that the system of reli- 
gion therein developed and Christianity should, without any 
communication, immediate or remote, between their framers, 
have so much in common, in their doctrines, their precepts, 
and the forms of expression made use of, would manifestly be a 
downright absurdity. Will, then, gentlemen maintain, that our 
Lord derived part of his religious information from India? I 
hardly think that even the wildest extreme of Indo-mania will 
induce them to go this length ; and the only alternative left to 
them, is to admit the Christian origin of the passages under 
examination. Hence it appears, with regard to the inscriptions 
exhibiting those passages, not only from the very nature of their 
writing, but also from the purport of their contents, that they 
could not have been composed, till after Christianity had made 
its way to Hindustan. 

On reading these sermons, which, under the name of royal 
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edicts, are ascribed to Piyadasi, one might at first be led to 
suppose, that they were the compositions of a Hindu Christian 
who still retaied a part of his pagan superstitions ; and they 
probably contain as much of the substance of true religion, as 
was communicated to the converts made in India, by the navi- 
gators who first reached the shores of that extensive region 
after doubling the Cape of Good Hope. But if we compare 
the fair exterior of these compositions, with what is known of the 
present spirit of Hinduism,—and, although it may have been 
somewhat different, there is no reason whatever to think that 
it was better in former times,—we shall see that their authors 
must, in writmg them, have had some object in view, very dif- 
ferent from that which meets the eye upon their surface. The 
purity and chastity which they profess to recommend, but ill 
accord with the lascivious language and gestures employed in 
the religious rites of the Hindus,—with the indecent statues and 
pictures exposed to sight in the pagodas,—or with the system 
of prostitution which is openly carried on within the very 
precincts of these polluted buildings. The characteristic of 
“ loving-kindness” is very inconsistently applied to a religion 
which authorizes the sa¢é, or burning of widows alive on the fune- 
ral piles of their deceased husbands,—the murder of female in- 
fants,"—the self-destruction of pilgrims under the wheels of the 


“ The following is the curious reply, as it is given by Dr. Buchanan, of 
a Hindu chieftain to an English officer, who had written to expostulate with 
him, upon the barbarity of his permitting the murder of the female infants of 
his tribe, when first the effort was made by Europeans to put an end to this 
horrid practice :— 

“< Letter from Fatteh Mahommed Jenradar to Col. Walker, 21st of October, 
1807.—It is notorious that, since the Avatara (or incarnation) of Sri Crishna, 
the people (the Jarejahs) who are descended from the Jadoos, have. during 
a period of 4900 years, been accustomed to kill their daughters ; and it has, 
no doubt, reached your knowledge, that all of God’s creation, even the 
mighty emperors of Hindoostan,—besides all others, the conductors of the 
aifairs of this world, have preserved friendship with this Court, and never 
acted in this respect (female infanticide) unreasonably.—But you, who are 
an amir (a lord) of the great Sirkar, the Honourable Company, haying written 
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ponderous car of the idol of Juggernaut,—and the sacrifice of 
human victims. Whatever has been as yet done to put an end 
to these abominations, is to be ascribed to the influence of 
Christianity, and not, m the least, to the spirit of Hmduism, 
which still sanctions them all. The first three detestable prac- 
tices are too well known to require any comment; but to give 
some idea of the last, I subjoim a few extracts from the trans- 
lation of a chapter on the subject in the Calica Purana, which 
constitutes an article in the fifth volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches. 

‘¢ By a human sacrifice, attended by the forms laid down, 
Devi is pleased one thousand years, and by a sacrifice of three 
men, one hundred thousand years. By human flesh, Camachya, 
Chandica, and Bhairava who assumes my shape [it is the 
goddess Shiva who speaks], are pleased one thousand years. 
An oblation of blood which has been rendered pure by holy 
texts, is equal to ambrosia; the head and flesh also afford much 
delight to the goddess Chandica. Let, therefore, the learned, 
when paying adoration to the goddess, offer blood and the 
head, and when performing the sacrifice to fire, make oblations 
Giilesh Ay ee Let not the learned use the ax, before they 
have invoked it by holy texts [the ax was among the Egyptians 
the emblem of divinity, and we here see that in India it is an 
object of invocation]....... The charga (the ax) being in- 
voked by this text, called the Calatriya Mantra, Calratri (the 
goddess of darkness) herself presides over the ax uplifted for 
the destruction of the sacrificer’s enemies....... The victim 
must be a person of good appearance, and be prepared by ab- 
lutions and requisite ceremonies....... Let not a Brahmen, 
or a Chandala be sacrificed; nor a prince;....... Let the 


to me on this subject, I have derived much uneasiness; for it does not accord 
with your good character.— This Durbar has always maintained friendship with 
the Honourable Company ; and, notwithstanding this, you have acted so un- 
reasonably, in this respect, that I am much distressed. No one has, until 
this day, wantonly quarrelled with this Court, who has not, in the end, suffered 
lossx—Do not again address me on this subject.”— Christian Researches, p. 47. 
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victim offered to Devi, if a buffalo, be five years old, and if 
human, -twenty-five....... Having secured the victim with 
cords, and also with sacred texts, let him [who offers this sacri- 
fice] strike off the head, and present it to Devi, with all 
due care. Let him make these sacrifices in proportion to the 
increase or decrease of his enemies, lopping off the heads of 
victims, for the purpose of bringing destruction on his foes ; 
infusmg, by holy texts, the soul of the enemy into the body of 
the victim, which will, when immolated, deprive the foe of life 
also. Let him first say, ‘O goddess of horrid form, O Chan- 
dica! eat, devour, such a one, my enemy, O consort of fire ! 
salutation to fire!’”’—As. Res. vol. v. pp. 372—86. So much 
for the mildness,—the tenderness, —the forgiving disposition, — 
the mercy,—and the loving-kindness, inculeated by the Hindu 
religion. When the reader contrasts the horrid vices that are 
really sanctioned and encouraged by this system, with the 
specious cloak which is drawn over them in the lét and rock 
inscriptions, he cannot fail to recognize the tactics formerly 
employed by the Eclectic philosophers against Christianity, in 
concealing the deformities of paganism under false colours, and 
decking it with borrowed ornaments. This sect commenced 
operations in Egypt about the beginning of the third century ; 
so it can hardly be supposed to have reached India till the 
fourth, and possibly did not till a later period: it continued to 
exert its baneful influence in the western regions of the ancient 
world, till it was silenced, and its schools were shut up, by the 
Emperor Justinian, in the early part of the sixth century; after 
which it is lost sight of in history, but I rather think, that I 
shall be able to show, in a subsequent chapter of this Essay, 
clear traces of its having reached the confines of China; and 
we have here a tolerably plain indication of the intermediate 
route by which it advanced so far eastward. 

The fiction of the avatars (or incarnations) of Krishna and 
other deities, invented by the Brahmans to oppose the progress 
of Christianity among their countrymen, was a device analogous 
to that at present under consideration, but of later origin (as it 
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was not resorted to, till after the plan of throwing back the dates 
of events to enormously remote periods had come into use); we 
shall, therefore, arrive at a minor limit to the age of the mscrip- 
tions before us, by ascertaining the time when those avatars 
were first thought of. Upon this pomt Mr. Bentley, in his 
valuable treatise already referred to, gives us the followmg 
information. ‘The introduction of the modern system [of 
chronology] was doubtless intended as a blow on Christianity, 
which, at the time, was making some progress in India; for by 
making the Christians appear but as people of yesterday, in 
comparison to themselves, the natives would not only be less 
disposed to listen to them, but would look upon them with the 
same degree of contempt as the Brahmins did. But the grandest 
blow of all, which was levelled by the Brahmins against Chris- - 
tianity, and the ne plus ultra of their schemes, was the invention 
of the avatars, or descents of the Deity, in various shapes, and 
under various names, particularly that of Krishna; for as the 
Christians acknowledged that Christ was an incarnation of the 
Deity, and that God the Father had sent him down on earth to 
show his special favour to them, and redeem them from sin; so 
the Brahmins, in return, invented not one, but several incarna- 
tions and descents of the Deity amongst them at various times ; 
thereby, to make it appear by such frequent descents, that they 
exceeded the Christians and all other nations, by far, in point of 
favour with the Deity.—My attention was first drawn to this 
subject, by finding that a great many of the Hindu festivals 
marked in their calendar, had every appearance of being mo- 
dern; for they agreed with the modern astronomy only, and 
not with the ancient. I observed also several passages m the 
Geeta, having a reference to the new order of things. I was, 
therefore, induced to make particular inquiries respecting the 
time of Krishna, who, I was satisfied, was not near so ancient as 
pretended. In these inquiries I was told the usual story, that 
Krishna lived a great many ages ago; that he was contempo- 
rary with Yudhishthira; that Garga, the astronomer, was his 
priest; and that Garga was present at his birth, and determined 
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the positions of the planets at that moment; which positions 
were still preserved in some books, to be found among the 
astronomers: besides which, there was mention made of his 
birth in the Harivansa and other Puranas. These I examined, 
but found they were insufficient to point out the time. if 
therefore, directed my attention towards obtaining the Janam- 
patra of Krishna, containing the positions of the planets at his 
birth, which at length I was fortunate enough to meet with,—”’ 
Historical View of the Hindu Astronomy, pp. 109-10. Im- 
mediately after this extract Mr. Bentley gives, from the book 
last mentioned, the original passage, with its translation, in 
which are described the day of the month, and the positions, 
as seen from the earth, of the sun, the moon, Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, at the time in question ; from which 
data he calculates this time, and shows it to have been coincident 
with the 7th of August, in the year of our Lord 600! Hence 
it follows that the lat and rock inscriptions, as connected with 
an older stratagem against Christianity than that of the avatars 
(or rather with an older way of managing the very same stra- 
tagem, and one more immediately derived from the Eclectic 
school), must have been written before A. D. 600; and their 
date lies, toa certainty, some where within the first six centuries 
of our era, and most probably within the latter half of that in- 
terval. As to the fallacious modes of dating which appear upon 
their surface, they shall be presently considered, and their true 
nature exposed. 

The observations which Mr. Bentley subjoms to his caleu- 
lation of the time when the fiction of the avatar of Krishna was 
invented, are so judicious and so apposite to my subject, that I 
shall beg to continue a little farther my quotation from that 
part of his work. “ The fabrication of the incarnation and 
birth of Krishna, was most undoubtedly meant to answer a par- 
ticular purpose of the Brahmins, who probably were sorely 
vexed at the progress Christianity was making, and fearing that, 
if not stopped in time, they would lose all their influence and 
emoluments. It is, therefore, not improbable but. that they 
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conceived, that by inventing the incarnation of a deity nearly 
similar in name to Christ, and making some parts of his history 
and precepts agree with those in the Gospels used by the Eas- 
tern Christians, they would then be able to turn the tables on 
the Christians, by representing to the common people who 
might be disposed to turn Christians, that Christ and Krishna 
were but one and the same deity; and, as a proof of it, that the 
Christians retained in their books some of the precepts of 
Krishna, but that they were wrong in the time they assigned to 
him; for that Krishna, or Christ, as the Christians called him, 
lived as far back as the time of Yudhishthira, and not at the 
time set forth by the Christians. Therefore, as Christ and 
Krishna were but one and the same deity, it would be ridiculous 
in them, being already of the true faith, to follow the imperfect 
doctrines of a set of outcasts, who had not only forgotten the 
religion of their forefathers, but the country from which they 
originally sprung. Moreover, that they were told by Krishna, 
in his precepts, that a man’s own religion, though contrary to, 
is better than, the faith of another, let it be ever so well fol- 
lowed. ‘It is good to die in one’s own faith; for another’s 
faith beareth fear.—Geeta, pp. 48-9. I have thus endeavoured 
to explain, what I conceive the motives of the Brahmins to have 
been, in their invention of the incarnations of Vishnu, particu- 
larly that of Krishna; nor have I any doubt but that the whole 
of the incarnations were invented at one and the same period ; 
and, as they were then destroying the old, and forging new 
books, to answer the purpose of the newly introduced system [of 
astronomy and chronology] above explained, an opportunity 
offered of referring them to different portions of history, that 
the whole might have the appearance of reality. Krishna they 
artfully threw back to the time of Yudhishthira, because by that 
means they put the matter beyond the power of investiga- 
tion ;—” fist. View of the Hindu Astron. pp. 112-3. These 
remarks serve to illustrate the design with which the lat and 
rock inscriptions were written ; while their justness is, in turn, 
confirmed by those mscriptions. There is but one point, and 
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that of very minor importance, in which their author appears to 
have been mistaken: he conceived the fiction of the avatars to 
be an original invention of the Hindus; whereas it now turns 
out to be only an improvement upon an older contrivance of the 
same tendency, which they, in all probability, learned from the 
Greco-Egyptian school of the Eclectic philosophers. 

Hitherto I have directed attention only to the parts of those 
inscriptions which were evidently stolen from Christianity ; but 
other parts of them equally serve to evince their spurious and 
fraudulent nature, and show that they are not at all the edicts of 
a sovereign, but merely the compositions of a set of designing 
priests. In the first place, as far as they are sermons or religious 
discourses, they are the appropriate subject, not for royal de- 
crees, but for priestly exhortations. In the second place, they 
prescribe scarcely a single measure connected with the peculiar 
interest of a sovereign; but they do several which tend to pro- 
mote that of a priesthood. ‘Thus they repeatedly enjoin “ re- 
verence to spiritual teachers;’ “dutiful service to spiritual 
pastors ;” “respect to brahmans and sramans;’’ “ almsgiving 
to brahmans and sramans.”” Attention also is shown to their 
revenues, m such passages as these: “ the benefit and pleasure 
of the country and its inhabitants shall be in making offerings 
Hee they shall give thanks for the coming of the faith... .. 
Whatever villages with their inhabitants may be given for the 
sake of the worship, the devotees shall receive the same.” The 
advancement of their influence, as well as wealth, is evidently 
consulted in such passages as the following :—“ Let the priests 
deeply versed in the faith penetrate among the multitudes of 
the rich capable of granting favours . . . . let these priests ... . 
penetrating among the charitably disposed of my queens .... 
penetrate m like manner among the charitably disposed of other 
queens and princes.” In the third place, the style of injunction 
is that of a body of men depending, in part, at least, upon pub- 
lic opinion, but not at all such as would be used by an Asiatic 
monarch. Some reason, good or bad, is constantly put forward, 
m support of each measure of which the propriety or usefulness 
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may not be immediately apparent. ‘Thus when the inhabitants 
are required to make offerings, it is observed that “ according 
to their generosity or otherwise shall they enjoy prosperity or 
adversity.” Asa ground for allowing the priesthood intimate 
access to the great and powerful, it is urged: “ Through the 
conversion of the lowly-born if religion thus increaseth, by how 
much more through the conviction of the high-born, and their 
conversion, shall religion increase?” When it is stated that 
‘‘an awarder of punishment [i. e. of pecuniary fines] is duly in- 
stalled,” the assurance is subjoined that, “this is not done by 
me, in any desire for the collection of worldly gain, but in the 
real intention that the benefit of my people shall be effected.’’ 
Here, in particular, the framers of the inscriptions appear to 
have forgotten their design, and, through the force of habit, to 
have used the style of language in which they were accustomed | 
to levy their own imposts, but which is obviously inconsistent 
with the character of the personage to whom they ascribed it. 
Surely no Eastern autocrat ever condescended to tell the public 
his reasons for a tax, in the edict in which he commanded its 
payment. In the fourth place, the diversity of idiom observable 
in those inscriptions, is quite compatible with the supposition of 
their having been composed by men combined in purpose, but 
living far asunder in different countries, and using different 
dialects of a common tongue; but is not at all so, with that of 
their having been indited by the ministers of the single sove- 
reign of an extensive region; as the decrees issued out by such 
an authority to the several provinces of an empire, would, of 
course, be all written in one and the same language, namely, in 
that of the imperial court. 

In the last place, the consideration of the vast extent of 
country lying between the districts in which the several inscrip- 
tions have been found, leads us to just the same result. The 
accounts of the Greek writers cotemporary with Alexander, and 
of the ages next following, which have been transmitted to us 
by Arrian, are quite opposed to the existence of an Indian em- 
pire of such extent, in, or about, the times to which those 
inscriptions refer. Alexander passed through but a small tract 
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of India, im comparison with the immense magnitude of the 
entire region so denominated; and yet he is represented as 
having encountered, within that tract, several nations, whom 
the historian I have mentioned, characterizes as independent and 
(avrovopor) governed by their own laws. And although, when 
those that had been subdued by the Macedonian conqueror and 
retained in subjection by him, revolted after his death, the ex- 
posure to a common danger might have induced them to unite 
under a common government; yet it is very unlikely, that any 
would give up their separate independent condition who were 
not impelled by this powerful motive. The inhabitants, then, 
of Delhi and Allahabad may be easily conceived to have sub- 
mitted to the rule of a common sovereign: but how can it be 
supposed that the people of Gujerat would do so, who were pro- 
tected from the attack of any foreign enemies, by the intervention 
of impassable deserts between them and the parts of the Indian 
frontier nearest to their country? And still more, how can this 
supposition be admitted respecting the natives of Cuttack, who 
were wholly out of the range of attack from the Greeks? But 
not only is there no rational ground for the notion that all 
India, or the greater part of it, was under the dominion of one 
king, in the times to which the inscriptions refer; but also, 
against the existence then of any such kingdom there can be 
brought to bear, the positive evidence of the very author on 
whose exaggerated statements the fanciful notion in question 
was founded. ‘The following is from Arrian, whose words 
upon the subject I here quote: “ Megasthenes asserts, that 
there are, in all, one hundred and twenty Indian nations, want- 
ing two. And, indeed, that the Indian states are numerous, I 
too think in agreement with Megasthenes; though I cannot 
conjecture, how learning the certainty of the matter he wrote 
[this exact number]; since he did not traverse any great part 
of India, and all those nations have not intercourse with each 
other.”* The testimony which Megasthenes here gives of the 
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great number of states into which Hindistan was subdivided in 
his time, though making quite against his own representation of 
the prodigious magnitude and population of the kingdom of 
Sandrocottus, is entitled to credit, since it is supported by 
Arrian. I grant that some old writers, entitled to more credit 
than Megathenes, have expressed themselves vaguely respecting 
India in those remote ages, as if it was then under the govern- 
ment of one king; but they must evidently, in such expressions, 
be understood to speak only of the parts of that continent which 
they had heard of, or of the parts of it of which the inhabitants 
had intercourse with the nations to the west of the Indus. I 
subjoin another passage from Arrian relative to the same sub- 
ject. “ Nor does Megasthenes appear to me to have traversed 
much of the land of the Indians, except that he passed through 
more of it than those who invaded it along with Alexander, the 
son of Philip. For he says that he was resident with Sandracota, 
the greatest king of the Indians; and also with Porus, who was 
still greater [that is, had a larger kingdom] than Sandracota.”’* 
Our author appears to have brought together, in this passage, 
two contradictory statements of Megasthenes, for the purpose of 
showing what little reliance could be placed in him. ‘The evi- 
dence, therefore, here quoted from the older historian, is not 
sufficient to determine the relative magnitudes of the two king- 
doms compared: but still it must, I conceive, be so far allowed 
weight as to prove that one of them was not absorbed in the 
other in his day; and, consequently, that even the parts of 
India most exposed to attack from the Greeks were not, during 
the reign of Sandrocottus, all of them, amalgamated into one 
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empire under his government. ‘The only ancient accounts, 
then, we have of Hindistan that can be at all depended on, are 
either directly subversive of, or give no support to, the notion 
of the existence there, in the times in question, of a realm of 
such prodigious magnitude as would accord with the purport of 
the lat and pillar inscriptions; but they are perfectly consistent 
with the supposition of the existence of one common priesthood 
then, as now, spread through the entire of that immense region, 
living, indeed, in different countries, and under different govern- 
ments, but still united in purpose, actuated by the same prin- 
ciples, and upholding the same system of religious imposture. 
Arrian, in a passage already quoted from his treatise upon 
India, describes them as “the learned caste, whose duty it was 
to offer sacrifices to the gods for the general interest of the 
Indians.”’ 

I now come to the examination of the indirect indications of 
date to be found in those documents; and shall first consider 
those intended for the deception of strangers visiting India from 
the West, and who might be supposed acquainted with western 
names. The professed object of the edict contained in ‘the 
second tablet. of the rock inscriptions, is to provide medical aid 
for the sick; and the opening passage of it tells us where this 
aid was to be supplied ;—not only within the actual territories 
of the beloved of the gods, Piyadasi (which appear to be here 
described as reaching to the very southern extremity of India), 
but also in the provinces that had formerly belonged to his em- 
pire, but were severed from it by conquest: and, moreover, in 
the dominions of the Greek king, particularly in that part of 
them which was not governed by the sovereign himself in per- 
son, but by his generals; whereby the conquered provinces 
before mentioned seem to be a second time pointed out, as if, by 
the repetition, to mark emphatically the parental solicitude of the 
Indian monarch for those provinces. But however that may be, 
[request attention to the exact words at the end of the passage 
just analyzed: “the dominions of Antiochus, the Greek raa, 
of which Antiochus’s generals are the rulers.” Most assuredly 
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the Graco-Syriac king and his viceroys would not have been 
designated im such terms, if the inscriptions had really been 
written in the life-time of those personages. Should it occur 
to the reader, that the simplicity of ancient manners may sufii- 
ciently account for the naked form in which the names are 
here exposed, I request him to compare the words now quoted, 
with the corresponding expressions in the Greek part of the 
Rosetta record ; wherein he will find the most fulsome adula- 
tion paid to crowned heads, together with tedious enumerations, 
and continued repetitions, of all their titles and dignities. He 
will thus have placed before him, in a very clear light, the spu- 
rious nature of the designations in question. The test I pro- 
pose for the determination of this point, is evidently a just and 
appropriate one; since the Rosetta decree was insculped about 
the very time to which the Indian inscriptions are referred ; and 
that too, among a people to whom the Hindus bore a striking 
resemblance in many respects, and with whom they then held 
frequent and close intercourse. 

The mention made in the same passage of “ the conquered 
provinces of Raja Piyadasi,” equally serves to show the fallacy 
of the date expressed at its close; for none of the Indian pro- 
vinces were, during the reign of Antiochus, or for a long time 
before, under foreign dominion, or at any rate under Greek 
dominion, which is what the context implies: and the circum- 
stance of the framers of the inscriptions in question being igno- 
rant of this fact, proves clearly, that they could not have lived 
till many ages after the prince in whose time they wished to 
make it be supposed those inscriptions were insculped. The 
parts of India of which Alexander held military possession, 
threw off the Macedonian yoke immediately after the death of 
that conqueror, and were never subsequently reduced to sub- 
jection by any of his successors. Not only the generals them- 
selves who shared his vast empire among them, but their 
descendants also, were too much occupied, and weakened, by 
continued wars with each other, to have leisure or strength for 
attempting conquests in the East; and only two of them made 
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even temporary incursions into: India. These were Seleucus 
Nicator, and Antiochus the Great, the first and sixth sovereigns 
of the Greco-Syriac dynasty, and the only powerful monarchs 
of that race. Seleucus had scarcely entered Hindiistan when, 
as we are briefly told by Justin, he was called off by the necessity 
of opposing Antigonus in the West; and hastily retired, after con- 
cluding a treaty of peace with Sandrocottus.* The conditions of 
this treaty, as they are recorded by Strabo, include, on the one 
hand, the cession by the Grecian warrior of certain provinces 
adjacent to the Indus, on its western side (and, consequently, 
ad fortiori, the recognition of the independence of those on the 
eastern side, which he had not recovered, and which, even if 
he had, he could not, from their greater remoteness, have 
retained), and on the other, the surrender to him, in return, by 
the Indian king, of a large number of elephants.” ‘The circum- 
stances of the irruption of Antiochus into India are very con- 
concisely related, in a fragment which has been preserved of 
the eleventh book of the historical work of Polybius. At the 
beginning of this fragment, Antiochus is described, after the 
failure of his efforts to reduce the revolted Bactrians to sub- 
mission, as entering into a treaty with them, by the terms of 
which he acknowledged their leader as king of Bactriana, and 


* Principio [Seleucus] Babyloniam cepit; inde, auctis ex victoria viribus, 
Bactrianos expugnavit. Transitum deinde in Indiam fecit, que post mortem 
Alexandri, veluti cervicibus jugo servitutis excusso, prefectos ejus occiderat. 
Auctor libertatis Sandrocottus fuerat ; sed titulum libertatis post victoriam in 
servitutem verterat. Siquidem occupato regno, populum quem ab externa 
dominatione vindicaverat, ipse servitio premebat. Fuit hic quidem humili 
genere natus, sed ad regni potestatem majestate numinis impulsus. ..... . 
Sandrocottus ea tempestate, qua Seleucus future magnitudinis fundamenta 
jaciebat, Indiam possidebat : cum quo facta pactione Seleucus, compositisque 
in Oriente rebus, in bellum Antigoni descendit.—Justini lib. xv. ¢. 4. 
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received in return a supply of corn for his troops, together with 
some elephants. ‘The text then proceeds as follows: ‘“ Having 
passed over the Caucasus, and entered the Indian territory, 
he both renewed the league of friendship with Sophagasenus, 
king of the Indians, and having received elephants, so as that 
their whole number [including those he had got just before] 
amounted to a hundred and fifty, and moreover having here 
again provisioned the troops, he himself, indeed, retired with 
his army, but he left behind Androsthenes of Cyzicum, to take 
charge of the treasure that had been promised to him by the 
king.’’* In this passage, which has been noticed by Mr. Prinsep, 
the use of the word “ renewed” is conjectured by him, to convey 
an allusion to the treaty agreed upon about nmety-eight years 
before, between Seleucus and Sandrocottus; and he, still further, | 
imagines that Sophagasenus was the grandson of Sandrocottus. 
The position, however, of the territory which Antiochus entered 
just after leaving Bactriana, would naturally lead us to suppose, 
that its sovereign was the descendant of Porus rather than of 
Sandrocottus ; and the construction of the original seems to 
confine the renewal of the treaty there mentioned, to one 
previously made with Sophagasenus himself. But however this 
may be, and even supposing the league renewed to have been 
that originally formed by Seleucus with Sandrocottus, it surely, 
then, would, in consequence, have included a recognition of the 
independence of the Indian provinces that had revolted after 
the death of Alexander. It is evident, indeed, that Antiochus 
was rendered, by the loss of Bactriana, still less able to make 
conquests in India than his ancestor Seleucus ; and the whole 
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tenor of the passage which has been last quoted, is directly op- 
posed to the notion of his having acquired any permanent set- 
tlement in that country. | 

There is another passage in those edicts of exactly the same 
tendency as the one just analyzed ; but which betrays still more 
strongly the design of its fabricators, to impose upon persons 
coming from the West, and convey to them, through the use 
of well-known names in western history, a very false impres- 
sion of the age of the inscriptions under examination. The 
passage to which I refer, occurs in the thirteenth tablet of the 
rock inscriptions: it is rendered elliptical by the obliteration, in 
one place, of a few letters ; but the connexion between the parts 
into which it is thus divided, may be deduced from the con- 
text, and has, I apprehend, been adequately supplied by Mr. 
Prinsep. The whole sentence, including the connecting words 
which he has suggested, runs as follows: “and the Greek 
king besides, by whom the Chapta kings, Ptolemaios and 
Antigonos and Magas, [have been induced to permit that, | 
both here and in foreign countries, every where the religious 
ordinances of Devinampiyo may effect conversion ;” or that 
(as he has elsewhere translated it) “ every where the people 
may follow the doctrine of the religion of Devanampiya.” 
Now, though it can be easily imagined, that the “ Greek raja,” 
Antiochus, might perhaps, in compliance with the wishes of his 
Indian ally, permit the adoption of an Indian system of medical 
treatment in his dominions, particularly in his Indian provinces, 
if he had any such under his command, yet surely it is quite 
irrational to suppose, that either he, or any of the other sove- 
reigns who are mentioned, would have authorized the establish- 
ment of a foreign religion in their respective kingdoms. They 
would, no doubt, have readily consented to the addition of a 
few strange gods to their several catalogues of deities; but what 
is here attributed ‘to them, is a great deal more, namely, that 
each permitted his subjects to become converts to Hinduism, 
and, of course, to desert their national creed ;—a representation 
of their conduct which is Wholly at variance with all that is 
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known, either of the history of those sovereigns in particular, 
or of the general policy of the states over which they presided. 
The professed object, then, of the thirteenth edict, may, indeed, 
have appeared a very plausible one to the Hindu composers of 
these inscriptions; but it is such as could not, for a moment, 
impose upon a classical scholar who considered the subject with 
an unbiassed mind. 

If it should be objected, that the obliteration which has 
been alluded to, in the passage under consideration, renders it 
uncertain what may be the declared object of the thirteenth 
edict ; though the context, as I conceive, leaves very little 
room for doubt upon that head, yet I am satisfied to let the 
objection have all the weight that can be assigned to it, even by 
the most cautious investigator, and shall proceed to points about 
which there can be no dispute. In the first place, then, it is 
certain that the sovereigns specified in this passage, are named 
without the annexation of any of their titles or dignities; that 
is, they are named in such a manner as no Indian king, at the 
time referred to, would, in a state document, have employed in 
designating his royal allies. In the second place, it is certain 
that, whatever may have been the object, real or pretended, for 
introducing their names into the thirteenth edict, they are therein 
mentioned as alive and in power, in the time of king Devanampiya 
Piyadasi and of the Greek raja Antiochus. But the irruption 
of Antiochus into India (during which it must have been that he 
acquired the possession of Indian provinces, if he ever had any 
under his rule) took place in the year B.c. 205; that is, ninety- 
siz years after the death of the only Antigonus who ever had 
any concern in the affairs of India; fifty-two years after the death 
of the only Magas who was a king (namely, king of Cyrene) ; 
and forty-one years after the death of the Ptolemy who was the 
cotemporary and half-brother of that Magas." There is some 
MEI 0) AN RIT 2a aN OUPMWRERRe ACUOUR 2 


4 The dates upon which the computation of these anachtonisms is grounded, 
are taken from the common modern books upon the subject. A reference to 
the ancient originals might perhaps serve to point out some slight alterations 
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doubt about one of the Greek names in the passage before us, 
whether it be correctly read Antigonus; but there can be none 
whatever respecting the others, that they were intended for 
Ptolemy (though written with a syllabic sign for Ra instead of 
Le) and Magas. Even, then, confining our attention to the 
anachronisms connected with the two latter names, surely we 
must perceive, that it would have been quite impossible for the 
fabricators of the inscriptions to have committed such gross 
chronological mistakes, if they really had lived at the time at 
which they wished it to be thought those inscriptions were 
insculped. 

The fallacy of the mode of datmg imtended more particu- 
larly for the deception of the native Indians, through the use 
made in the inscriptions before us of the name of one of their 
sovereigns, cannot in like manner be exposed, by an immediate 
comparison of the purport of those inscriptions with the ancient 
history of India, as composed, in remote times, by Hindu wri- 
ters; because that history is wholly lost, and now utterly 
unknown. Upon the same ground, however, it can be shown 
that the attempt, on the other hand, to verify the date thus 
supplied, by means of Indian or Ceylonese authorities, is a com- 
plete failure; while, from the general scope of those fictitious: 
edicts, as well as from the analogy of the dates already analyzed, 
it may be fully concluded, that, at the time of their insculpture, 
the introduced Indian name was supposed to belong to a king 
who lived before the commencement of the Christian era, and 
who, as nearly as the authors of the forgery could conjecture, 
was coeval with the Greek raja Antiochus. At present we are 
so totally in the dark, as to who this monarch was, that it cannot 
even be determined, with the least degree of certainty, which of 
the terms applied to his designation was used as a proper name, 
and which, merely as a characteristic epithet; neither of them 


of those dates; but where the errors depending on them are of such magni- 
tude as those under examination, minute corrections in the calculation of their 
amount are scarcely worth attending to. 
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occurring as a royal appellation, in any of the remnants of 
Indian historical works that have escaped the devastating hands 
of the brahmans, and are still extant. Mr. Prinsep, in his 
first paper on these inscriptions, informs us that: ‘ Devanam- 
pa (oftener piye) piyadasi laja, is precisely the Sanskrit 
re UsT, ‘the lovely raja Devandm- 
priya ; or, with equal propriety, ‘ the beloved of the gods, king 
Piyadassi ; for either, or both, may be the prince’s name.” — 
Journ. of As. Soc. vol. vi. p. 469. Accordingly, in his ver- 
sion of the pillar inscriptions, he denominates in each of those 
three different ways, the sovereign to whom the decrees they 
contain are ascribed. But, before he deciphered the rock in- 
scriptions, some faint traces were found, in Ceylonese records, 
of an Indian prince called Piyadasi; by which name he has, in: 
consequence, almost exclusively denoted the above royal per- 
sonage, im his translation of the latter series of edicts. In point- 
ing out this alteration, I by no means wish to throw any blame 
upon the translator; as in fact he could not, as he was situated, 
be reasonably expected to have managed otherwise; and I 
merely notice the circumstance, as one of the indications of the 
extent of our ignorance with regard to the history of the prince 
in question. As to the foreign records which have been just 
alluded to, it shall presently be shown, that they have not 
removed any part of the obscurity in which this subject is 
involved. 

The first great step supposed to have been gained, in the 
process of reconciling Indian antiquities with the accounts trans- 
mitted by Grecian authors, was the identification of Chandra 
Gupta with Sandrocottus ;—a discovery which Sir William 
Jones announced in his tenth anniversary discourse to the 
Asiatic Society, stating that he was led to it, principally through 
information (bearing, indeed, as described by himself, very in- 
directly on the subject) which he derived from “a classical 
Sanscrit book, near two thousand years old.”—Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. iv. p. 11. Since his time, however, it has been 
ascertained, that the Puranas have no claim to either the age or 
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the authority which he attributed to them; but another support 
to his discovery was then got in the inscription, marked No. 2, 
on the Allahabad pillar. When this inscription was deciphered, 
it was found to relate to Chandra Gupta and his son, and suc- 
cessor on the throne, Samudra Gupta; in the life-time of which 
latter sovereign it purports to have been written ; all, therefore, 
that was further necessary, was merely to assign to it a suitable 
age anterior to Christianity, and the justness of the identification 
in question was thereby, it seems, completely established. How 
such a proof could have satisfied the learned it is very hard to con- 
ceive, yet I find no doubt expressed of its validity, till Dr. Mill 
deciphered the inscription on the Bhitari l4t; which continues 
the list of the princes of the Gupta dynasty a few generations 
lower down, giving the names of the two who next sat in suc- 
cession upon the throne, Chandra Gupta the second, and Cu- 
mara Gupta, the grandson and great-grandson of the first 
Chandra Gupta. This inscription contains some notice of sec- 
tarian forms of Hindu worship which, according to our deci- 
pherer, are of comparatively recent origin; whence he concluded 
“the age of the Gupta dynasty to be somewhere between the 
first and ninth centuries of our era.”—Journ. of As. Soc. 
vol. vi. p. 9. Yet he did not altogether emancipate himself 
from the delusion which prevailed upon this point at the time 
when he wrote; for, in a note of his upon the subject, in the 
same article, he makes the following observation. “In once 
more expressing the opinion, that the Gupta dynasty of our pre- 
sent monuments is posterior to the Christian era, Iam by no 
means insensible to the new light that Mr. Turnour has thrown 
on the history of Sandracottus, in the extracts he has given 
from a learned commentary on the Maha-wanso.’’—Ibidem, 
p- 15. But, now that the oldest writing (No. 1) upon the 
Allahabad lat has been deciphered, there is not the slightest 
room for questioning the fact, that the second inscription upon 
the same lat relates to persons long posterior to the time of 
Sandrocottus. Mr. Princeps admits this, in his paper on the in- 
scriptions in the number for J uly, 1837, of the Journal edited 
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by him; yet, in his article on the same subject, in the number 
of this Journal for February, 1838, he speaks of “ the engrossing 
mterest which attended the identification of Sandracottus ey 
Chandra-gupta in the days of Sir William Jones.” So, it 
appears, this identification is still adhered to, even after the 
- ground on which it was latterly made to rest, and on which 
alone it could be plausibly sustained, was abandoned as quite 
untenable. Thus the first point is made out, and it is proved, 
very satisfactorily of course, that, if not the Chandra Gupta of 
the Hindu monuments, at least the one mentioned in Indian 
tales (which probably were not written, till long after the in- 
sculpture of the legends relating to this monarch upon the 
Allahahad and Bhitari lats, but upon which we must now fall 
back for our authority), was the same person as the Sandrocottus 
of Greek and Latin historians. 

The second step discovered in the course of this instructive 
inquiry, and verified with fully as much certainty as the first, 
was the identification of Asoka, the grandson (according to the 
Puranas, though not according to the monuments) of Chandra 
Gupta, with Sophagasenus. The proof of this point, as well as 
I can collect it from the dissertations published in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, may be thus stated. Chandra Gupta, as 
identical with Sandrocottus, must have been coeval with Se- 
leucus Nicator. But Asoka was the grandson of the former of 
these cotemporaries, and Antiochus was the grandson of the 
grandson of the latter. It is quite clear, therefore, that Asoka 
must have been coeval with Antiochus, and, consequently, iden- 
tical with Sophagasenus. The reasoning of our oriental savans 
‘upon the subject may be thus analyzed; but the argument has 
not, I believe, been put forward by any of them im, exactly, these 
terms. A second proof, however, which adds great force to 
the principal one, I subjoin in Mr. Prinsep’s own words :— 
“ With regard to the name of Sophagasena, I should not have 
much hesitation in asserting that it was a palpable corruption of 
Asoka sinha or sena, the first two syllables transposed,—but 
that I am saved the trouble by that more daring etymologist, 
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Colonel Wilford, who long ago pronounced Sophagasena to be 
nothing more than Stvaca-sena, a term equivalent to Asoca- 
sena, ‘one whose army is clement,—and which was another 
name for Asoca-verddhana, the third in descent from Chandra- 
gupta im the Pauranic lists.”—Journ. of As. Soc. vol. vii. 
p. 162. This able disquisition, I must confess, reminds me 
strongly of the derivation Swift has given for the name 
Alexander the Great, which is too well known to require to be 
here quoted. 

The first two steps of the investigation having been thus 
satisfactorily adjusted, there remains but one more to be traced 
out; which, however, in reference to the lately deciphered in- 
scriptions, is the most interesting of them all; namely, the 
identification of Piyadasi with Asoka, and, consequently, with 
the Sophagasenus of Grecian history. For the clearing up 
of this grand desideratum in Indian antiquities, we are indebted 
to the researches of the Honourable Mr. Turnour. From a 
letter of his, Mr. Prinsep quotes as follows, in the number of 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society for September, 1837 :— 
‘Since I came down to Colombo, I have made a most important 
discovery, connected with the Pali Buddhistical literature. You 
will find in the Introduction to my Epitome, page lx, that a 
valuable collection of Pali works was brought back to Ceylon 
from Siam, by George Nadoris, modliar (chief of the cinnamon 
department, and then a Buddhist priest), in 1812. In that 
collection T have found the Dipowanso, or Mahawanso com- 
piled by the fraternity at Anuradhapura, to which the Maha- 
wanso reters!!" From this book he then quotes two passages 
relating to Asoka, which are, in a note, thus translated by Mr. 
Prinsep :—‘* Two hundred and eighteen years after Buddha had 
attained perfection, (was) the regal anointment of Piyadassi.”’— 
“This the grandson of the grandson of Chandra-gupta, and son 
of Bindusara, was at that time the taker of the revenue of Ujjain.” 
The originals of these lines are given by Mr. Turnour in Roman 
characters; after which his letter thus proceeds: “ Here, then, 
we find that Asoka was surnamed Piyadassi; and, if you will 
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turn to the fifth chapter of the Mahawanso, especially pp. 28-9, 
you will see the circumstances under which Buddhistical edifices 
were simultaneously erected all over India.”—Journ. of As. 
Soc. vol. vi. pp. 790-1. The part of the Mahawanso here espe- 
cially referred to, Mr. Prinsep quotes and translates in the next 
page of the Journal; and from his version of it I select the 
following extract, to give the reader an insight into the value of 
this book as a historical record. ‘ Having learned that there 
were eighty-four thousand discourses on the tenets of that doc- 
trine (of Buddha), ‘I will dedicate,’ exclaimed the monarch, 
‘a vihadro to each. Then bestowing six thousand kotis of 
treasure on eighty-four thousand towns in Jambudipo, at those 
places [that is, at every one of the eighty-four thousand towns] 
he caused the construction of temples to be commenced by the 
(local) rajas ;—” Jbedem, p. 792. But to revert tothe main’ 
point ;—the clearness of the foregoing identification is unfor- 
tunately somewhat obscured, by the position assigned to Piyadass1 
in the genealogical line of the Gupta family, wherein he is 
made the great-great-grandson (in Pali, nattanatta) of Chandra 
Gupta, while, to be the same with the Asoka of the Puranas, he 
ought to have been represented as simply the grandson (natta) 
of that royal personage. It is, however, very amusing to observe 
the readiness with which Mr. Prinsep removed this stumbling 
block, and the expertness with which his Hindu guide assisted 
him in the operation. Here are his words upon this point. 
“The date (218th year of the Buddhist era) leaves no doubt 
whatever of the identity of the party, and the term nattanatta, 
rendered by my pandit naptur-napta, great-great-grandson, 
must therefore be wrong. Ratna Paula also asswres me that 
the verse requires the elision of the first two redundant syl- 
lables; leaving simply napta, or natta, grandson.”—JTbidem, 
p- 791. So, then, after all the praise bestowed upon the Pali 
records, it turns out, upon the decision of one of their most 
ardent admirers, that even the assertion of a pandit is entitled to 
more credit than they are. 

There is, as appears to me, another objection to the identifi- 
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cation here attempted to be made out, in the discrepance 
between the characters of Piyadasi and Asoka; for that given 
of the former, in the inscriptions under examination, is evidently 
drawn by its composers as their beaw ideal of moral perfection, 
and probably was intended by them, as one that would bear com- 
parison with the picture exhibited of our blessed Saviour in the 
Gospel; whereas the latter is described in the Mahawanso as 
an extremely wicked man, and the idea of wickedness is implied 
even in his name. I admit, however, that Mr. Prinsep has 
grappled with this difficulty upon plausible grounds; though, 
as I conceive, he has not by any means succeeded in completely 
removing it. His mode of putting the case, in the article last 
referred to, is as follows:—“ Whole pages of the Mahawanso 
might be quoted, bearing upon the various points of the inscrip- 
tion :—thus, the conversion from a sinful life to righteousness, 
with which the north tablet commences, may be explained, either 
by the circumstances of Asoka’s rise to the throne over the 
bodies of his ninety-nine murdered brethren ; or by his slaughter 
of the priests at the chief temple, after the seven years’ suspen- 
sion of the wposatha ceremonies, when the faith was purged ;— 
but for all these I must refer to the work itself. The cause of 
the addition of Dharma to the Pauranic name of Asoka, by 
Buddhist writers, is explained in a very satisfactory line : 
SP Lion, iat * On account of his former sinful conduct (in having 
murdered his brothers) he was known by the name of Asoko. 
Subsequently, on account of his pious character, he was distin- 
guished by the name of Dhammasoka.’”’—Ib. pp. 793-4. The 
priests who composed the lat and rock inscriptions, most assuredly 
would not have put forward this prince as their grand model of 
virtue, if they had ever heard of his slaughtering, at one time 
of his life, great numbers of their caste, even though he subse- 
quently gave up such sanguinary proceedings. If, therefore, 
their Piyadasi and the Asoka of the Pali annals were one and 


“ The omission above indicated consists of the original line in Roman 
characters. 
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the same king, they must have had a very different report of 
him transmitted to them, from that which prevailed in Ceylon 
at the date of the composition of those annals. “ The Mahé- 
wanso,” according to Mr. Turnour, ‘was compiled between 
A. D. 459 and 477.”—Journ. of As. Soc. vol. vi. p. 1055. It 
is amusing to observe the precision with which he fixes limits to 
a date which is now wholly irrecoverable; but if the book had 
really been written as long ago as he supposes, it would be of 
an age not very different from that of the inscriptions. 

In a paper of Mr. Turnour’s in the number of the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society for December, 1837, which contains a 
fuller account of his important discovery, he adduces from 
another Pali work not quite as old as the Mahawanso, a passage 
in proof of the identity of Piyadasi and Asoka, of which he gives 
the following version :—“ Hereafter the prince Piyadaso having | 
raised the chhatta, will assume the title of Asoko the Dhanma 
raja, or righteous monarch.” —Journ. of As. Soc. vol. vi. p. 1056. 
According to a former quotation, this raja was called Asoka in 
the early part of life on account of his impiety: but, according 
to the present one, he did not get this appellation till a later 
period, and when he was a righteous monarch. The two pas- 
sages, therefore, are inconsistent, not only as to the time when 
the name Asoka was conferred on him, but also as to the very 
meaning of the word ;—a circumstance which leads to the sus- 
picion, that, at least, one of them may be an interpolation in- 
serted for a fraudulent purpose, and fabricated hastily without 
sufficient precaution: and, certainly, this suspicion is not weak- 
ened, by the very opportune manner in which the book exhi- 
biting the second passage, was brought under Mr. Turnour’s 
observation by his Ceylonese friends, just at the moment when 
it was wanted. The following is his account of this very timély 
and apposite disclosure. “‘ On my return to Kandy, and produc- 
tion of the Dipawanso to the Buddhist priests who are my co- 
adjutors in these researches, they reminded me that there was a 
Pali work on my own shelves, which also gave to Danmasoko 
the appellation of Piyadaso. 'The work is chiefly in prose, 
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and held in great estimation for the elegance of its style : hence 
called Rasawahini— sweetly flowing,’ or ‘the harmonious 
stream.’ ”’—Ibidem, pp. 1055-6. 

It is, however, very immaterial to determine whether the 
passage in question be a spurious interpolation or not; for even 
allowing it, and others which Mr. Turnour found of like ten- 
dency, to be all perfectly genuine, they still would prove merely 
that the sovereigns compared together had the same name, but 
not at all, that they were one and the same person ; while there 
are certain considerations which, on the other hand, serve 
positively to show that they must have been quite different 
individuals. I have already noticed the difference of their cha- 
racters ; but what bears yet more strongly on the point, is the 
disagreement of the accounts respecting them, both as to the 
time when they flourished, and the religion they professed. 
For the Piyadasi of the inscriptions places the Brahmans first 
in rank, but still constantly enjoins respect to be paid to both 
classes of the Hindu priesthood, and, consequently, must have 
reigned before the schism arose between them; whereas the 
Piyadasi of the Pali records (admitting him to be the same as 
Asoka) could not have lived till after that event had taken 
place, since he is described as a convert to the peculiar creed of 
the Buddhists. The following is part of the abstract which 
Mr. Turnour has given of the history of the latter prince, as he 
collected it from the Mahawanso ;—“ He [Piyadasi] was the 
grandson of Chandagutto (Sandracottus), and son of Bindusaro, 
who had a numerous progeny, the issue of no less than sixteen 
consorts. Dhanmasoko, who had but one uterine brother, named 
Tisso, appears to have been of a turbulent and ambitious charac- 
ter; Bindusaro consigned him to an honourable banishment by 
conferring on him the government of Ujjeni (Oujein), in his 
apprehension arising from a rumour which had prevailed, that 
he (Asoko) would murder his own father... . . . On his death- 
bed, Bindusaro sent a letter recalling him to his capital, Patili- 
pura. He hastened thither, and, as soon as his parent expired, 
put all his brothers, excepting Tisso, to death, and usurped the 
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empiren..'. .;: In the fourth year after his accession, being the 
year of Buddho 218, and before Christ 325, he was inaugurated, 
or anointed kg. In the third year of his inauguration, he was 
converted to Buddhism by the priest Nigrodho, the son of his 
eldest murdered brother, Sumano........ In the eighteenth, 
Mahindo [his son] arrived in Ceylon, and effected the conver- 
sion of the Ceylonese monarch Dewananpiyatisso and the inha- 
bitants of this island. .... . He reigned thirty-seven years.” — 
Journ. of As. Soc. vol. vi. pp. 1057-8. 

The great importance which has been attached by our 
oriental antiquarians to the identification of Piyadasi with 
Asoka, arises from the circumstance of their being thereby 
enabled to employ the Buddhistic annals, which treat fully of 
the latter, in supplying an account of the former, particularly as 
to when and how long he reigned; and so, through the medium 
of the lately deciphered inscriptions, to gain a fixed point of 
comparison between the Pali and Grecian records. From the 
triumphant manner in which they speak of the result of this 
comparison, and of the clear establishment of the truth of 
the oriental annals in question by means of the recent discove- 
ries," one would be led to imagine that they had completely 
succeeded in the proposed investigation ; whereas their analysis 
of the subject has actually proved an utter failure in various 
ways, from the unsoundness of the positions on which the rea- 
soning used in it essentially depends. For, 1°. the inscriptions 
referred to are not the genuine edicts of a king Piyadasi; 
2°. the king by whom those edicts purport to have been issued, 
was not the same as Asoka, though it is possible that they may 


* Thus, Mr. Turnour commences an article in the number of the Jourual of 
the Asiatic Society for July, 1837, in the following terms: “ At aperiod when 
there is a concurrence of evidence, adduced from various quarters [that is, from 
the inscriptions in different places which have of late been deciphered], all 
tending to establish the historical authenticity of that portion of the Buddhis- 
tical annals which is subsequent to the advent of Sakya, or Gotamo Buddho.— 
Journ. of As. Soc. vol. vi. p. 50. 
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have had one of their names the same; 3°. the information 
which is given respecting Asoka in the Ceylonese Buddhistical 
records, cannot be in the least relied on. ‘Two of those points 
have been already disposed of; 3t remains, in reference to the 
third, to be inquired to what degree of credit the Pali annals are 
entitled. 

Now, what I would wish here prominently to place under 
the eye of the reader is the fact, that the annals, of which, it 
seems, the historical correctness is so completely established, 
are admitted by their very authors not to have been committed 
to writing, till several centuries after the occurrence of the most 
important of the events which they record. Mr. Turnour 
quotes a passage of the work of highest Buddhistic authority 
containing this admission, to which he ingenuously confesses his 
inability to give, with fairness, any other construction; and as 
his statement does credit to his candour and honesty as a writer, 
I with pleasure transcribe it at full length in his own words :— 
“Tt is maintained, and the Buddhists in Ceylon implicitly be- 
lieve, that the whole of the Pitakattayan and Atthakatha* 
were preserved through this long line of the disciples of Sakya, 
exclusively by memorial inspiration, without the aid of inscribed 
record. In B. C. 306 Mahindo, the son of Emperor Dham- 
masoko, also recognized to be one of those inspired disciples, 
visited Ceylon, and established Buddhism in it. The particulars 
of this mteresting historical event will be found in the Maha- 
wanso. In this place [ shall only observe that the Pitakattayan 
in Pali, and the Atthakatha in Singhalese, are represented to 
have been orally promulgated by Mahindo, and orally perpe- 
tuated by the priesthood he founded in Ceylon, till the reign of 
the Ceylonese monarch Wattaganini, who reigned from B. C. 
104 to B. C. 76; when they are stated to have been recorded 


* The following is Mr. ‘Turnour’s explanation of these terms: the 
most valuable and authentic, as well as the most ancient, Buddhistical records 
extant are those which may be termed the Buddhistical scriptures and their 
ancient commentaries, called, respectively, in the Pali or Maghada language, 
the Pitakattayan and the Atthakatha.”—Journ. of As. Soc. vol. vi. p. 501, 
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in books for the first time. The event is thus mentioned in the 
thirty-third chapter of the Mahawanso. I give the Pali passage 
also, to show how utterly impossible it is to make it approximate 
to any rendering, which would admit of the only construction 
which a toes person would wish to place on it, viz. that 
these sacred records were then for the first time, not recorded, 
but rendered accessible to the uninitiated.” Immediately after 
this he gives the original passage in Roman letters (which it is 
unnecessary to insert here), and then his translation of it, as 
follows :—* ‘ The profoundly wise (inspired) priests had thereto- 
fore orally perpetuated the text of the Pitakattayan and their 
Atthakatha. At this period, these priests, foreseeing the per- 
dition of the people (from the perversions of the true doctrines) 
assembled ; and, in order that religion might endure for ages, 
recorded the same in books.’ ee of As. Soc. vol. vi. 
p. 506. 

We have in this passage, I may by the way observe, the 
virtual acknowledgment of the Ceylonese priests, that both they 
and their Hindu instructors were unacquainted with writing 
(that is, alphabetic writing, for no other kind is here spoken of), 
till between the years B. C. 104 and 76. For, when Buddhism 
was imported from India into Ceylon, books relating to it 
would most undoubtedly have been brought at the same time, 
had any such been then in existence; or would have followed 
as soon as they were afterwards written, the communication 
between the parties still subsisting: and it is quite absurd to 
suppose that the first use either party made of their graphic 
system, would not have been to record the events and doctrines 
which they considered as of most importance, namely, those 
connected with their religion. The priests in question might, 
indeed, in this concession of theirs, have brought down the date 
of the introduction of letters among the Buddhists to a much 
later period ; since, from a great variety of proofs advanced in 
this, and the two preceding chapters,—of which it will be suffi- 
cient here to specify the internal evidence of the first Sanscrit 
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alphabet now come to light, and the testimony of Greek his- 
torians,—it is plain that the Hindus themselves had no alpha- 
betic writing for their own use, and, consequently, could not 
teach any such to others, till after the second century of our era, 
at the very soonest. But it is well to have an admission of the 
recency of the acquisition from one of the parties concerned, 
even to the extent to which it is made in the above quotation. 
At present, however, I have no occasion to insist upon more 
than. is expressly allowed by them, as to the time when their 
annals were first written; for the antiquity they assign to the 
founder of their peculiar form of the Hindu religion, places his 
history, upon the lowest computation, above four hundred years 
earlier. Now the only grounds on which the accuracy of any 
account not written till so long after the occurrence of the 
events to which it referred, could be rationally maintained, must 
be either the inspiration of the author, or the very small num- 
ber, and, consequently, great age, of the persons through whom 
it was orally transmitted to him. But, in the instance before 
us, the former ground can be relied on only by a Buddhist ; 
and the latter is quite inapplicable, since the inhabitants of 
the sultry regions of the Indian continent and adjacent islands 
are remarkably shortlived, and (as might be inferred from 
the very nature of the case, and is besides directly attested by 
Arrian*) were equally so in former times. It is obvious, there- 
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7a wevtekaideka érea* Kat THOL yuvasivy Won TOU yauou Kara Aéyov av 
ovUTw éc Ta Era Ersa ou Palvot.—Arriani Hist. Indice Liber, cap. 9. As 
the statement here made—of forty years being the extreme length of human 
life in India; of old age coming on there at thirty; of youth terminating at 
twenty; of the prime of youth falling on fifteen; and of the females being 
marriageable at seven ;—is given on the authority of Megasthenes, there may 
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fore, that the early part of the Pali Buddhistic annals must be 
entirely fabulous; and the fallacy of that part upsets the chro- 
nology of the whole, as the dates in those books are reckoned 
from the termination of Buddha’s life, that is, are expressed by 
distances from an unknown epoch, and, consequently, must be 
themselves also unknown. Whatever error is now made in con- 
jecturing the time of the commencement of the system, must 
equally affeet all the subsequent points of it, supposing them to 
have been placed by the composers of the annals at night dis- 
tances from that commencement; but in the case of those 
wrongly placed,—a description which most probably applies to 
the entire number,—a modern reader, in calculating their times, 
has a combination of errors to encounter, consisting of those 
which, depending on the settlement of the epoch, are common 
to the whole system, and of those which are peculiar to its seve- 
ral parts; both elements of each combination being indefinite in 
extent, and there being no possible way of his guarding against 
either. Hence it is impossible to ascertain that any of the dates 
given in the old Pali records, or deduced from the expressions 
of time they convey, are right; while, on the other hand, it can, 
without any reference to the epoch employed in them, be shown 
positively that some of their chronological details are wrong, 
through their palpable absurdity ;—a mode of proof suggested 
by the perusal of even the small portion of those works translated 
in the Bengal Journal, and which probably might be consider- 
ably extended, by a reader who had an opportunity of consulting 
the entire compilation. 

In illustration of these remarks, I subjoin a few passages 
from the two articles which Mr. Turnour has written respecting 
the annals in question. In order to compare them with another 
record, translated from, probably, the same original, or, at any 
rate, from one containing a narrative of the same transactions, 
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be some exaggeration in it; but stillit so nearly accords with what is to be ob- 
served in that country at the present day, that it may be considered as true in, 
the main. 
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he, in the paper of his from which I last quoted, extracts from 
the twentieth volume of the Asiatic Researches part of a de- 
scription, therein published, of the Tibetan sacred writings 5 
upon which he observes as follows :—“ Enough of identity, I 
conceive, is demonstrated in this preparatory extract, to remove 
all doubt as to the Tibetan version (whether translated from the 
Sanskrit or ‘the Pracrit, the dialect of Magadha’), and the Pali 
or Magadha version extant in Ceylon, being one and the same 
compilation ; designed to illustrate, as well the same sacred his- 
tory in all its details, as the same religious creed; whatever 
shght discrepancies may be found to exist between the two in 
minor points.” —Journ. of As. Soc. vol. vi. p. 503. To show 
how much prejudiced our author was in favour of the Pali 
annals, when he denominated the discrepancies in question 
slight, it will be sufficient to adduce two of those which he him- 
self has noticed. They consist, to use his own words, “ —— in 
making the age in which Sakya [or Buddha] lived, about one 
thousand years before the Christian era, instead of its being 
comprised between B. C. 588 and 543, ... . in stating that the 
last revision of the Pitakattayan took place only five hundred, 
instead of nearly a thousand years after the death of Sakya.”— 
Lhidem, p. 508. What are we to think of a system of chro- 
nology in which a discrepance of 500 years is looked upon as 
inconsiderable!_ But in the second example the extent of the 
incongruity is stated only in a relative sense, and, by expressing 
it absolutely, it comes out nearly twice as great; for the 500th 
year of the Tibetan era precedes the birth of Christ by about 
500 years; whereas the 1000th year of the Ceylonese era falls 
on the year of our Lord 457; so that the absolute disagreement 
between the two dates of the same event,—and that too, an 
event represented mm both records as of leading importance,— 
amounts to 957, instead of 500 years. 

Thus it appears that the historic works ere brought together 
under view, instead of affording mutual support, actually tend, 
each of them, to overturn the claims of the other to accuracy, 
by the enormous extent of the discrepancies they betray.. But 
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to prove that the annals of Ceylon are unworthy of credit, it is 
not necessary to compare them with other records; they supply, 
even when considered by themselves, full evidence of their own 
falsehood. Of this internal evidence Mr. Turnour has very 
candidly adduced a specimen, in his second paper on the subject 
of the annals in question, and commented on it as follows :— 
‘“¢ Pandukabhayo [who is stated to have mounted the throne of 
Ceylon in the year of Buddha 106], according to the Maha- 
wanso, married at 20 years of age; he dethroned, when he was 
37 years old, his uncle Abhayo; and reigned thereafter 70 
years. He must, therefore, have been 107 years old when he 
died, having been married 87 years: and yet the issue of that 
marriage, Mutasiwo, succeeded him, and reigned 60 years. .. . 
As Mutasiwo is not represented to be a minor, supposmg him 
to have only attained 20, at his accession, his age at the time of: 
his death, according to the foregoing data, is left to vary from 
80 to 147; as he may have been born in the first, or the 67th 
year after his parents’ marriage. Whether Mutasiwo died at 
the age of 80 or 147; from the date of his demise to the acces- 
sion of his ninth son Aselo (even supposing him to be a reputed 
posthumous child of the venerable Mutasiwo), as a period of 90 
years [or rather 92, according to the table given by our author 
in the beginning of the same paper] had elapsed, he must have 
been upwards of 90 years old, when he commenced a turbulent 
reign by dethroning and putting to death two foreign usurpers; 
and closed it when he was past his 100th year, by bemg himself 
dethroned and put to death by Elaro, the first Cholian con- 
queror of Ceylon.”—Journ. of As. Soc. vol. vi. pp. ‘720-1. 
The cases here put—of an old woman, in any country, but par- 
ticularly in Ceylon, becoming a mother sixty-seven years after 
her marriage, and of a man dying of extreme old age, and yet 
leaving behind him a posthumous child,—are, perhaps, as mad- 
missible as the absurdities they are imtroduced to extenuate. 
But however that may be, the representation made in this ex- 
tract, of a father, son, and grandson,—that although they were 
inhabitants of a most unhealthy part of the torrid zone, and the 
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third of them came to an untimely end before his natural time, 

yet the consecutive portions of their lives lasted 269 years ;— 

is obviously a gross exaggeration, and exhibits the interval 

between the birth of the first and death of the last above three 
times greater than it should be, according to Arrian’s account 

of the duration of human life, in a climate which certainly is 

not more adverse to longevity than that of Ceylon. Surely, 

even this single specimen of the contents of the Pali records, is 

quite sufficient to strip them of all authority. 

But to confine our view more particularly to the bearing of 
the same specimen on the chronology of these Biiddhistic annals ; 
the only way, as appears to me, of ascertaining by their means 
the time when Buddha died, that is, the epoch of the system, 
is to add together the lengths therein assigned to ali the suc- 
cessive lives or reigns, reckoned backward from some period, 
known, or supposed to be known, till we reach the reign stated 
to have commenced at that epoch. Now the three lives above 
mentioned constitute part of the interval in question ; and Mr. 
Turnour admits, they are given too long by at least 120 years ; 
yet, strange to say, he, without attempting to prove a contrary 
error of equal amount in the rest of that interval, insists that 
its entire length has been rightly fixed; and that the death of 
Buddha certainly took place in the year B.C. 543. The fol- 
lowing are his words upon this point : “ However justifiable it 
may be to disturb, on these grounds, the date assigned to the 
landmg of Wijayo [which, according to the annals under 
examination, occurred in the first year of the era of Sakya or 
Buddha], while there is no- other evidence for the support of 
that date than a pretended prophecy, and while the train of 
events adduced to sustain that date, incontestibly shows an 
anachronism, in excess, of 120 years,—I can see no tenable 
plea on which the correctness of the Buddhistical era, founded 
on the death of Sakya, in B.C. 543, can be questioned.” — 
Journ. of As. Soc., vol. vi. pp. 721-2. - We may here observe, 
combined with the above-described contradiction, an attempt to 
evade it 3 the only effect of which, I submit, 1s, to involve the 
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author im additional difficulties. Surely the historic authority 
of the Ceylonese annals must be considered as pledged to the 
correctness of a date, which they record a train of events to 
sustain ; and, with respect to two dates, which, according to 
those annals, are identical, the detection of a fallacy in the 
narrative can not overturn the one without also upsetting the 
other; nor can the evidence for one of the events referred to 
be characterized as pretended, and yet that for the other be in- 
sisted on as real, when it is acknowledged that no account of 
either was committed to writing, till above four hundred years 
after the time at which they are stated to have occurred. The 
inconsistencies, however, into which Mr. Turnour has been 
betrayed upon these points, were, I am confident, occasioned, 
not by any design on his part to propagate error, but arose 
merely from an over-zeal for the credit of a work, on the trans- 
lation of which he had bestowed considerable pains. But as he 
is so anxious for the establishment of the Ceylonese Buiddhisti- 
cal era, let us for a moment suppose that he had fully succeeded 
in its verification, and try what would be the consequence. 
Well! then, Buddha, or Sakya, died, it seems, exactly and to 
a certainty, in the year B.C. 543; and the statement in the 
Pali annals, that the mauguration of Piyadasi, or Asoka, or 
Dhammasoka, took place in the year of Biddha, 218, com- 
pletely identifies him (as we have already seen asserted by a 
very distinguished orientalist) with Sophagasenus. Accord- 
ingly, the prince referred to in those annals was inaugurated in 
the year B. C. 325, and commenced his reign in B. C. 329; 
whereas, Sophagasenus did not: renew his treaty with Antiochus 
till one hundred and twenty-four years later, namely, till the year 
B. C. 205. ‘This certamly is rather an odd way of identifying 
the two Hindu monarchs in question. But if we turn to the 
Tibetan records, which appear to have less discordance with the 
Ceylonese annals than any other oriental compilation, we shall 
find those royal personages separated from each other by a much 
longer mterval. According to the Tibetan sacred writings, 
the death of Sakya occurred about the year B.C. 1000; and 
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Asoka sat upon the throne at Pataliputra, while the priests 
were engaged in compiling the originals of one part of those 
writings, in the 110th year of the era of Sakya (Journ. of 
As. Soc. vol. vi. p. 502); or about the year B. C. 890, that 
is, about siz hundred and eighty-five years before the time 
in which Sophagasenus reigned. I have here only to add, 
that. the chasm which parts them asunder, would come out 
still more enormously great, if reference were made to Indian 
historical authorities; for these, notwithstanding the great age 
claimed for them, are in reality less ancient than the Tibetan 
records; and the more modern any of those works may_be, 
the farther it throws back into antiquity the characters and 
events it describes. ‘Thus it appears that, notwithstanding 
all that has been of late boasted of the value of the Ceylonese 
annals, nothing can be fairly stated in their favour more than, 
that they are not so egregiously false and absurd in their 
chronological details as oriental records of later ages; but they 
derive no support from agreement with either those records, 
or Grecian history; and not the slightest dependence can be 
placed on the truth of any date or fact. attested in the portion 
of them which purports to be ancient. 

Abundant proofs of the spuriousness of the lately deciphered 
Indian inscriptions having been previously given, derived from 
both the nature of their writing, and the bearing of their con- 
tents, and it having now still farther been shown, that the 
strength of those proofs is not in the remotest degree impaired 
by the testimony of the Ceylonese annals, I shall conclude this 
chapter with a few observations which have been suggested by 
the foregoing investigation. 

In the first place, these inscriptions could not have been 
legible to the public at large, at the time of their insculpture ; 
fies in such case, the misrepresentations they convey, respecting 
that time, would have been at once detected and exposed : and 
yet it is evident, both from’ their purport, and from the situ- 
ations in which they have been found, that they were intended 
for public information. They must, therefore, have been read 
out by the priests to the people of each district in which they 
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were placed, modified in their language, so as to conform to 
the vernacular idiom, and im their bearing, so as not to express 
the sentiments, the acts, and the edicts, of an existing mo- 
narch, but to record those of a former one. ‘The sacerdotal 
caste of the Hindus must, indeed, have perceived, from the 
fate of the sacred writing and language of the Egyptian priests, 
that their own could not be kept for ever secret; and they, 
accordingly, framed the inscriptions with a view to the possi- 
bility of their being, at some future period, read and under- 
stood by others besides those participating in their interests. 
But they took especial care that this period should not arrive, 
till the time of the insculpture of the documents in question 
was forgotten. Thus, the attack made upon Christianity by 
means of those documents, at first rested on the credit of the 
priests, as fair interpreters of the inscriptions; but it was 
afterwards sustained by the authority of the inscriptions them- 
selves, as soon as the public became acquainted with the Hindu 
sacred dialect and writing. 

In the second place, that the inscriptions in question are 
written in one common tongue, is shown, even without any 
direct examination of their immediate original ingredients, by 
the circumstance of their decipherer having been enabled to 
explain them all by the aid of Sanscrit alone. ‘There have 
been, however, observed in them, when compared together, 
some varieties of this tongue in its words and inflexions ; which, 
though not at all amounting tothe degree of difference that might 
be expected to prevail, between the languages* of countries so 


4 As there is reason to think, that in ancient times India was sub-divided 
into a great number of petty states independent of each other, the probability 
is, that formerly there existed, not merely a diversity of dialect, but even a total 
and radical difference of language between the vernacular idioms of Girnar 
and Cuttack, which are separated from each other by nearly the entire breadth, 
from East to West, of this vast continent. The circumstance, therefore, of 
the inscriptions found in those districts being written in dialects of the same 
language, adds some weight to the proofs derived from other considerations, 
which serve to show that the Hindu priests then had a sacred tongue, which 
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very remote from each other as those in which the insculped 
monuments are placed, are still quite sufficient to prove that, 
at the date of their insculpture, the artificial system of the 
Hindu priests was not. yet perfected, or its structure and 
materials so far separated from the vernacular idioms of the 
different districts, as to render the sacred language, what it has 
since become, absolutely the same throughout the entire extent 
of India. Notwithstanding, then, the boasted age of the San- 
scrit tongue, it now comes out, upon the evidence of the oldest 
imscriptions in that tongue, that its formation was not completed, 
till after a period of time that lies somewhere between the 
terminations of the third and sixth centuries of our era. 

In the third place, the inscriptions before us are particularly 
interesting in a philological point of view, as exhibiting speci- 
mens of the sacred language of the Hindus, in the oldest states 
of it that are at present known, and probably the oldest that 
will ever be recovered. Whether the artificial construction of 
this language was so far improved as to reduce it to one single 
and uniform state, throughout the entire of India, before the 
expulsion of the Buddhistic sect, cannot, I apprehend, be now 
determined ; but according as it had, or had not, then attained 
to this condition, the difference between its Sanscrit and Pali 
branches is to be attributed, either wholly, or only in part, to 
the successive variations which each has undergone inde- 
pendently of the other, since the period of that event. As 
far as can be judged from the attempts of Messrs. Tur- 
nour and Prinsep to explain the contents of the inscriptions 
by these different dialects of the sacred tongue (supposing 
those gentlemen to have exerted equal talents in the execution 
of their respective undertakings), it would follow from the 
greater success of the latter, that the Sanscrit has suffered less 
change than the Pali,-since the commencement of their mutual 


Pal ee tee sh tr peony SS 


however differently pronounced in different places, was yet intelligible to them 
all in common, and was quite distinct from the languages spoken and under- 
stood by the people at large in the several regions of Hindistan. 
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separation. But however that may be, as the distinction 
between the two dialects and the alphabets employed in them, 
could could not have arisen till after the cessation of all inter- 
course between the Brahmans and priests of Buddha; and 
again, as this cessation could not have taken place till after the 
insculpture of the inscriptions (for in them reverence to both 
classes of the Hindu priesthood is inculcated,* which shows that 
they were written before the time when one of those classes 
was expelled from India); the consequence appears inevitable, 
that the Pali, considered as distinct from the Sanscrit in point 
of language and written character, must be less ancient than 
those digit 

In the fourth place, the Tibetan alphabet must also be less 
ancient than those inscriptions, as it was originally taken from 
the records which the Buddhists brought with them to Tibet, 
after their expulsion from India. This alphabet is one of the 
oldest (if not the very oldest) of the derivatives from the sacred 
system of characters; and appears to have been formed in imi- 
tation of it, before it was distinguished into two species, as used 
in Sanscrit and Pali writings. For the Tibetan letters resemble 
those found in some ancient Sanscrit inscriptions, and yet they 
were derived immediately from Buddhistic documents; at the 
date, therefore, of their original formation, and as long after as 
the time when those last-mentioned inscriptions were written, 
no material difference, I submit, could have as yet commenced 
between the Devanagari and Pali characters. 

Here I wish to draw the attention of the reader to a 
remarkable change of opinion, among those engaged in oriental 
researches, which has taken place in the course of little more 
than fifty years, with respect to the antiquity of Tibetan, 
and some specimens of Indian writing. In the year 1785, 
Mr. Charles Wilkins, a distinguished orientalist, succeeded in 
deciphering the inscription in the cave near Gya, which, as has 


* See, for instance, the third and fourth tablets of the rock inscriptions, 
together with the note upon the former tablet. 
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been already noticed in a preceding chapter, is written in a 
character similar to that made use of by the Tibetans; and in 
a letter of his, dated the same year, he observes as follows :— 
“<The character is undoubtedly the most ancient of any that 
have hitherto come under my inspection. It is not only dis- 
similar to that which is now in use, but even very materially 
different from that we find in inscriptions of eighteen hundred 
years ago. But though the writing be not modern, the language is 
pure Samskreet.”—Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 279. In this 
statement of Mr. Wilkins, whose opinion on the subject must 
be considered as the prevailing one of his day, it is confidently 
asserted, that certain Hindu inscriptions, not as ancient as the 
Gya inscription, and, consequently, @ fortiori, not as ancient 
as the Tibetan alphabet, were still eighteen hundred years old 
above half a century ago. Now, however, that our oriental 
antiquarians have acquired far more experience and skill in this 
line of research, it appears to be universally admitted, that the 
age of the first writing of the Tibetans, that is; I mean, of 
their first alphabetic writing, does not exceed twelve centuries. 
Mr. Prinsep, whose labours in analyzing ancient inscriptions in 
the East have been very extended and pre-eminently successful, 
gives a table of the successive changes which the Hindu 
sacred character has undergone, as far as they have been as 
yet traced, in which he places that form of it which is similar 
to, and most probably coeval with, the oldest Tibetan writing, 
in the seventh century ;* and Csoma Korosi, in an article of 
his on the: Tibetan sacred records, which has been published in 
the twentieth volume of the Asiatic Researches (as I find by 
quotations from it already alluded to, given by Mr. Turnour), 
States, respecting the age of those records, as follows :—* These 
several works [that is, the originals from which the Tibetan 
scriptures were translated, and from which also the Tibetan 
alphabet was derived,] were imported into Tibet, and trans- 
lated there, between the seventh and thirteenth centuries of our 


* See Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. vii. plate xiii. 
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eray but mostly in the ninth.”—Journ. of As. Soc. vol. vi. 
p. 502. This striking alteration of public opinion may be 
hailed as the triumph of the natural good sense of man over 
prejudice, and the dawn of yet clearer light opening to his 
view in reference to oriental subjects. The age of the Tibetan 
alphabet is a matter of some interest, as affording a limit to the 
antiquity of the alphabetic, and inferior phonetic systems, now 
in use throughout the south-eastern portion of Asia. For 
Tibet is the great central focus from which Biiddhism, and 
with it phonetic writing, has been diffused through the Indo- 
Chinese nations, as well as through China and Japan: at least 
this holds, as will be proved in my next volume, with respect 
to the two countries last mentioned ; and, consequently, it is 
most probably the case also in regard to the less remote . 
districts. 

In the fifth place, the very ancient Buddhistic monument, 
the Tope at Sanchi, near Bhilsa, in the most central part of 
Hindustan, deserves here to be noticed, as well for its sculp- 
torial decorations, as for the numerous short inscriptions which 
it exhibits in the lately deciphered character. The former 
class of delineations, which are obviously coeval with the 
building, and probably the oldest specimens of the sculptor’s 
art* im India, afford a very striking illustration of the fact 
already proved from other considerations, that the Hindus, in 
almost the remotest times to which antiquarian research can be 
carried back, derived benefit from Grecian intercourse and from 
Grecian instruction ; while the latter class are also interesting, 
as they constitute the materials which led, through European 
ingenuity, to the complete recovery of the first Indian alphabet. 
Mr. Prinsep has given, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 


* Tt will, of course, be understood, that the art is here spoken of only in 
regard to its application to the carving of figures in basso-relievo ; for the 
colossal statues found in India, hewn out of the solid rock,'which appear to 
have been executed in imitation of the Egyptian style, are to be referred to a 
still remoter age; as the Hindus had earlier intercourse with the Egyptians 
than with the Greeks. 
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lithographed copies, on a reduced scale, of drawings (stated to 
have been executed with great accuracy by Captain W. Murray) 
of the ornamental carvings on the walls of the edifice, and par- 
ticularly of a scene insculped upon a fragment of its southern 
gateway, m which, representing a battle, several of the combat- 
ants are armed and dressed in a style that can be distinctly re- 
cognized as Grecian; and, on the general subject of those 
scenes, expresses himself as follows :—*“ A native drawing of 
one of the sculptured compartments of the gates was made public 
by Dr. Spilsbury. It represented the procession establishing 
the chaitya itself; a common subject on such monuments. 
Others exhibit the worship of the sacred tree of Buddha :— 
but the specimen selected by Captain Murray from one of the 
fallen gateways is more interesting, from the costume of the 
warriors, which is perfectly Grecian.”—Journ. of As. Soc. 
vol. vi. pp. 452-3. Of the short inscriptions, in the old lat 
character, upon the same monument, exact fac-similes were 
furnished to the Asiatic Society of Bengal by Captain Ed. 
Smith of the Engineers ; and the manner in which the skill and 
talents of our author were brought to bear upon those inscrip- 
tions, is ingenuously described by him in the following terms :— 
“ While arranging and lithographing the numerous scraps of 
fac-similes for Plate xxvii [of the Bengal Journal], I was 
struck at their all terminating with the same two letters [these 
are the first and third characters of the Sanscrit line at the 
bottom of Plate IV., if the vowel-mark for long a, instead of that 
for é, be supposed to be joined to the former, and also the 
anuswara, or point accompanying the latter, be kept in view]. 
Coupling this circumstance with their extreme brevity and 
insulated position, which proved that they could not be frag- 
ments of a continuous text, it immediately occurred that they 
must record either obituary notices, or more probably the 
offerings and presents of votaries, as is known to be the present 
custom in the Buddhist temples of Ava; where numerous 
dwajas, or flag-staffs, images, and small chaityas, are crowded 
within the inclosure surrounding the chief cupola, each bearing 
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the name of the donor. The next point noted was the frequent 
occurrence of the letter [it is the first of those in the twelfth 
series of Plate IV.], already set down incontestibly as s, before 
the final word :—now this I had learned from the Saurashtra 
coins, deciphered only a day or two before, to be one sign of 
the genitive case singular, being the ssa of the Pali, or sya of 
the Sanscrit. ‘ Of so and so the gift,” must then be the form of 
each brief sentence ; and the vowel d, and anuswara, led to the 
speedy recognition of the word dénam (gift),* teaching me 
the very two letters, d and 7, most different from known forms, 
and which had foiled me most in my former attempts.”— 
Journ. of As. Soc. vol. vi. pp. 460-1. After this much of the 
alphabet had been discovered, the ascertaining of the powers 
of the remaining characters could not have been attended with 
any great difficulty, to a Sanscrit scholar so expert in de- 
ciphering as Mr. Prinsep; even without the aid he might 
have derived from the resemblance he observed, between some 
of those characters and Greek letters, and of which it does 
not appear, from his statement, that he availed himself. 

As the inscriptions on the tope of Sanchi appear, from their 
purport, to have been written after the character employed in 
them had become known to the Indian public, they must be 
considered not only as far less ancient than the building itself 
but also of later production than the forged edicts of Piyadasi, 
which have formed the principal subject of examination in this 
chapter. Upon the long anteriority in age of the sculptured 
scenes on the monument to the inscriptions on it, Captain 
Smith observes as follows, in a note accompanying the fac- 
sumiles presented by him to the Asiatic Society :—“ There is a 


* This word, almost identical with the Latin donum, which has by long 
use become naturalized in the Sanscrit, but obviously belongs to quite a 
different class of languages, affords an instance of the way in which the Hindu 
priests rendered their sacred tongue at first unintelligible to the Indian public; 
namely, by the introduction into it of foreign terms. The absurdity of the 
prevailing mode of accounting for the appearance of European words in the 
Sanerit language, has been, I submit, fully exposed in a preceding chapter. 
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strikmg difference, which I should mention, in the execution of 
the inscriptions and of the sculpture with which the gateways are 
covered, ‘The sculpture has all been designed and wrought 
with the greatest regularity, and with uniform divisions into 
compartments; but the inscriptions are coarsely cut, and are 
found scattered, without reference to the general design, upon 
any stone that the workman’s fancy seems to have led him to. So 
marked, indeed, is the inferiority of style in the inscriptions, 
that it 1s difficult to believe that they are the work of the same 
hands which produced the sculpture; and from their situation 
it is clear, that they never formed part of the design of the gates 
or colonnade on which they are found. They have, on the 
contrary, more the appearance of being the rude additions of a 
period later in date than the erection of the building, and of one 
degenerated in taste and execution.”—Journ. of As. Soc. vol. 
vi. p. 454. This writer’s conclusion as to the lesser antiquity 
of the inscriptions, as compared with the sculptorial representa- 
tions, is evidently just; but it appears hardly fair to deduce a 
degeneracy of taste, from the comparison of works belonging 
to arts of so different a nature, and intended for such different 
purposes. 

In the sixth place, the coins that have been found with 
legends in the oldest lat character, must also be referred to a 
later age than the inscriptions forged in the name of Piyadasi ; 
as they obviously were not stamped till after this character be- 
came legible to the public. Our oriental antiquarians have, I 
submit, fallen into great mistakes with respect to the antiquity of 
the coins in question, and, perhaps, likewise with regard to the 
length of time thatthey continued to be issued. Upon the former 
point, they appear both to have failed in their attempts to con- 
nect those coins with ancient Indian history, and to have been 
deceived in the credit they attach to that history. Thus, with 
regard to the very first coin of this description of which the 
legend was deciphered, Mr. Prinsep expresses himself as fol- 
lows :—“ Having once become possessed of the master-key of 
this ancient alphabet, I naturally hastened to apply it to all the 
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other doors of knowledge hitherto closed to our access. Fore- 
most among these was the series of coins conjecturally, and, as it 
now turns out, correctly designated as the Buddhist series ; 
and of these the beautiful coin discovered by Lieutenant A. 
Conolly at Canowj, attracted the earliest notice, from the very 
perfect execution and preservation of the legend. The reading 
of this coin was now evident at first sight, as........ * Vippa 
devasa ; which, converted into its Sanscrit equivalent, will be 
faneaey Vipra devasya, the com of Vipra Deva. On 
reference to the chronological tables, we find a Vapra in the 
Magadha line, the tenth in descent from Jarasandha, allotted 
to the eleventh century before the Christian era! Without 
laying claim to any such antiquity, we may at least bespeak our 
Vipra deva a place in the Indu vansa line of Magadha, and a 
descent from the individual of the same name in the Pauranic 
lists.” —Journ. of As. Soc. vol. vi. p. 463. As far as can be 
collected from this passage, it is clear that nothing whatever 1s 
known from history, respecting the personage named upon the 
coin here described. But allowing for a moment that Mr. 
Prinsep had succeeded in identifying him with the Vipra of the 
Pauranic lists, surely the only legitimate imference that could 
thence be drawn would be, not that the com m question was 
nearly three thousand years old,—an age which even our author 
appears to have been struck with the absurdity of claiming for 
it, notwithstanding the bias by which he may be supposed to be 
naturally influenced, in favour of results drawn from his. own 
discovery ;—but rather, on the contrary, that Vipra was thrown 
back in the Indian chronological tables above fifteen hundred 
years previous to the age in which he really lived; and thus a 
particular instance would be supplied of the general practice 


~~ 


@ A space is above left vacant, to point out the omission of the original 
characters of the legend. Those characters can be supplied from Plate IV. in 
the following order: the fourth letter of the fifth series; the fourth in the 
line at the bottom of the Plate, without its vowel-mark; the first in that line ; 
the first of the fifth series; and the first af the twelfth series. 
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well known to have been resorted to, in the construction of those 
tables. Besides the set of those coins above alluded to, there is 
another, which is styled the “cock and [a] bull series”— 
(ebidem, p. 465) ;—an epithet which might perhaps be appro- 
priately applied to the entire collection, in respect to the 
visionary conclusions to which it has given rise. In fact, the 
scanty remains of ancient Indian history that have escaped the 
destructive hands of the Brahmans, are too much distorted and 
mutilated, to admit of their being restored to a sound and con- 
sistent state, by means only of such feeble light as can be de- 
rived from coins without any date attached to them. Two 
pieces exhibiting, in this character, the legends Agathuklaye; 
and Pantelewanta, which appear to be derivatives from Aga- 
thocles and Pantaleon, have excited particular interest; be- 
cause it was presumed that they were the coins of Greek 
sovereigns, and the hope was, in consequence, entertained that, 
through them, some connexion might be made out between 
Indian accounts, and those of western writers, the only sources 
of historic information that can, in the slightest degree, be de- 
pended on. But this hope has proved quite delusive ; as no prince 
of either name has been found, in the works of any Greek or 
Roman author, mentioned as having ever exercised sovereign 
power in, or near Hindistan. This silence is quite in accord- 
ance with an observation I have already submitted to the reader, 
that there is great reason to think, that the Greeks did not 
retain possession of a single foot of ground m those regions, 
after the death of Alexander the Great. The kings, therefore, 
Agathuklayej and Pantelewanté,—however they may have got 
their Greco-Indian names, whether through marriages of their 
forefathers with Grecian wives, or otherwise ;—were just as 
much Indian sovereigns, as any others presiding over states in 
the same district of Asia; and, consequently, are equally passed 
over, in the writings of western authors, 

‘The other point on which, I apprehend, there is ground for 
suspecting that our oriental scholars are mistaken, is their as- 
sumption that the classes into which they have distributed the 
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coins in question, constitute series of specimens that were issued 
at successive times, during a long course of ages. It is obvious 
that these pieces may have been the production of a single cen- 
tury; and, on the supposition of this being the true state of the 
case, the variety of specimens that have been discovered, can be 
sufficiently accounted for, by the vast number of petty states into 
which there is reason to think that India was subdivided, about 
the period to which their circulation is to be referred, and also 
by the right of comage then exercised by the sacerdotal caste, 
as well as by the sovereigns of those states. On the other hand, 
against the notion of the first alphabetic writing of the Hindus 
having continued any great length of time in public use, either 
in legends stamped upon the money of the country, or in any 
other way, there are two objections which I conceive to be of 
some weight. One of them is, that no variations in the shape 
of the letters of this writing, as of the elements of that which 
succeeded it, have been brought to light;—none, I mean, 
which cannot be ascribed to a diversity of place and conse- 
quent diversity of writers. For instance, in the inscriptions on 
the Allahabad pillar (see Journ. of As. Soc. vol. vi. pl. Ivi.) 
there are discernible at least three different stages of the deva- 
nagari character, indicating that its use extended through as 
many different ages; but of the character belonging to the 
older species of alphabetic writing, not more than one stage has 
been found, either upon that pillar, or, I believe, elsewhere, in 
one and the same place. The other objection I have to offer 
against the received view of this subject, is that, were it correct, 
a much greater reduction should be made of the antiquity of the 
second Hindu alphabet, than that which I have already esta- 
blished ; for it can hardly be maintained that the two alphabets 
continued long concurrently in use. There is not, as far as I 
can discover, more than a single instance of their simultaneous 
employment exhibited in the Bengal Journal: it occurs in the 
fac-simile engraved by Mr. Prinsep (vol. vi. pl. xxv.) of the 
longest inscription on the monument at Sanchi, which is written 
in a very ancient form of the devanagari character, and at the 
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bottom of which is inserted a group of nine letters belonging to 
the first alphabet. These objections, however, I by no means 
insist on as decisive of the question at issue ; and, in a case in 
which we are left so much in the dark, I claim no more than 
probability im favour of the opinion I have advanced. At all 
events, it must, I think, be admitted, that the assumption of the 
truth of the opposite one is wholly gratuitous. 

In the seventh place, the analysis of inscriptions exhibiting 
different forms of the devanagari character, has been effected, in 
each instance, by the aid of previously deciphered legends, in a 
less ancient form of that character; so that, through the inter- 
mediate variations, some connexion may be traced between its 
oldest and its present condition. But the powers of the letters 
of the earlier Sanscrit alphabet were, as we have seen, discovered 
in a very different way; and although the two alphabets cor- 
respond in the use of the anuswara, and have also, perhaps, 
some very faint similarity of figure in the case of a few of their 
respective elements, yet they are obviously quite distinct systems. 
In fact, the first of them recedes much farther from the second, 
in shape of letters, than it does from its European and Abyssinian 
originals ; and it also differs widely from the second, in number 
of powers. ‘The older system—as far as it can be determined 
from Captain Hoare’s drawings of the Delhi inscriptions, which 
are, I believe, im a state of better preservation than any others 
written in the same character,—exhibits much the simpler col- 
lection of elements ; not being encumbered, as the later one is, 
with a useless subdistinction of powers, grounded on the fanciful 
assumption, that the same articulation may be uttered in about 
as many different ways as there are different organs of speech. 
For mstance, of the four N powers belonging to the later sys- 
tem,—which, it 1s obvious, cannot be all of them really different, 
since they are to a certain extent interchanged,—only one is 
found in the earlier collection, as exemplified by the above- 
mentioned specimens of this writing, which are, I submit, those 
the most to be depended on. The apparent variations in the 
shape of this character which Mr. Prinsep has observed in. less 
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perfect specimens, and from which he has, in his table, formed 
different letters with different sorts of N power, may very pos- 
sibly have arisen merely from decay of the materials on which 
they are insculped. But however this may be, the two alphabets, 
at all events, differ considerably from each other; and as the 
older one is simpler and more easily learned, so likewise is it 
the superior system. Now the changes of the second alphabet 
having been gradual, may be ascribed to the operation of time ; 
but the transition from the first to the second appears too abrupt 
to be accounted for in the same way, and, in all likelihood, was 
occasioned by design. If we look for the agents by whom this 
alteration could have been effected, we shall find that the only 
persons who had power to cause it to be adopted through the 
entire extent of India, were the priests. Very possibly these 
men, after having divulged the secret of their peculiar mode of 
writing, and brought their first alphabet into public use, perceived 
that, from the increased influx of Europeans, there was some 
risk incurred of its foreign origin being detected; and their 
national vanity may, in consequence, have prompted them to 
substitute another in its place. What, I apprehend, renders it 
probable that this was their motive for the alteration in question, 
is the appearance which the second alphabet, in even its oldest 
state; presents to us; for, as far as the. shape of the letters is 
concerned, all traces of their European and Abyssinian extrac- 
tion are most carefully removed, and, so far, the derivative 
nature of the system is perfectly concealed. 

In the eighth place, the second alphabet is inferior to the 
first, not only in the exhibition of distinctions without a differ- 
ence in respect to powers, but also in an unnecessary increase of 
the number of characters ; for when, in the former system, let- 
ters are united intoasingle figure on account of their preceding 
a single vowel, they still remain unaltered, m shape at least, 
though, perhaps, not in size; but, on the occurrence of such 
combinations in the latter system, a new character is produced, 
retaining only a partial resemblance to its component ingredients, 
and often quite different from them all. Now, any inferiority 
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of the second alphabet would tend to show that, up to the time 
of its formation, the writing chiefly made use of by the Indian 
public was ideagraphic; but this indication derives additional 
strength from the kinds of deterioration actually noticed, which 
are just such as might be expected to arise from ideagraphic 
practice. A useless multiplication of the number of characters 
is evidently consonant with the supposition of the public bemg 
familiar with a system of writing in which that number is essen- 
tially great; and a superfluous accumulation of powers being 
an abuse of the same general nature, may, through analogy, be 
accounted for on the same supposition. Thus the latter abuse 
is found carried to an extreme length in one part of the pho- 
netic system of the Chinese, who, by means of diphthongs and 
tripthongs, make the varieties of vowel terminations of their 
words amount to 108 ;*—a number so obviously beyond the 
capability of the human ear to distinguish, that all Kuropean 
descriptions of the system, and even some Chinese ones, agree 
in reducing it, though not in the exact amount of its reduction. 
On the other hand, the total silence of the Puranas with respect 
to the ideagraphic writing of the Hindus, affords no proof that 
they did not formerly make use of such writing. In fact, the 
Brahmans at present know very little of the ancient history of 
their country; of which, however, they might have preserved 
durable records, from the time when they got their first alphabet. 
But not content with this advantage, they have given up the 
substance fora shadow; and the unprincipled means they have 
resorted to, for the purpose of sustaining their claim to the pos- 
session of historical information extending through countless 
ages farther back, have produced no other result than that of 
placing them in a state of nearly total ignorance in regard to 
this subject. 
se aS EMRE) AT Ae AT ee 
* Les sons finaux se réunissent deux 3 deux, ou trois a trois. Les Chinois 
comptent 108 combinaisons de cette espace, usitées dans leur langue ; elles se 


réduisent pour nous aux suivans [i. e. & trente].”— Grammaire Chinoisé par 
M. Abel-Rémusat, p. 24. 
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In the ninth place, the decipherings effected in India within 
the last fifty or sixty years, and principally since the commence- 
ment of the present century, serve, in a very striking manner, 
to illustrate the great inferiority of Indian, to Biironee talent. 
The analysis of an inscription, it is obvious, must be, in almost 
an infinite degree, less difficult to persons familiar with the 
language in which it is written, than to strangers. Yet all the 
ancient Hindu legends which have of late years had their con- 
tents brought to light, have been deciphered, not by Hindus, 
but by Europeans. The pandits, indced, have assisted in 
subordinate, and what may be termed mechanical parts of the 
process; but in every instance, without exception, the plan of 
operation, and the principles which have led to a successful 
issue, have been due to the sagacity of Europeans. Surely 
then, as there is no reason whatever for supposing the Hindus 
of former times superior to those of the present day, it is per- 
fectly absurd to ascribe to them the credit of having been the 
teachers, instead of the pupils, of the Greeks of old ;—a people 
who have left behind them imperishable proofs of having been, 
by far, the most mtellectual and ingenious of all the nations of 


antiquity. 

I shall close these observations by laying before my readers 
a very curious specimen of Hindu dishonesty, and sample of 
the fraudufent means by which the Brahmans endeavour to 
appropriate to themselves the credit of inventions not at all 
their own, but learned by them from foreign sources.. The 
following is a translation, by Lancelot Wilkinson, Esq., C. S., 
resident at Bhopal, of the Preface, in Sanscrit, to the Rekha 
Gamta, which is itself neither more nor less than a Sanscrit 
version of the Elements of Euclid. | 

‘¢], Salutation to Ganesha; salutation to Lakshmi and Nri- 
smha. Upon Ganesha, who is worshipped by the gods, and 
fulfils all the prayers of men, who is adorned with all power, 
and who removes all difficulties, I devoutly call. 

“2. TL humbly: prostrate myself at the lotus feet of Lakshmi 
and of Nrisinha, which are adored even by the gods, and the 
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fragrant dust of which is revered by all mankind. I bow in re- 
verence to Saraswati, the destroyer of the darkness of infatuated 
ignorance, and to my instructor who is distinguished in the 
science of mathematics. 

“3. May the illustrious king of kings, Raja Jaya Sinha,— 
who pure in heart, by his own prowess, and without dread, | 
brought Sri Govinda and the other learned men who had fled 
from Vrindavan, and settled them (in his own neighbourhood), 
and who has by his own force reduced to obedience Mlechchha 
chiefs of distinguished rank,—rule long over this portion of 
the earth. 7 

“4. He shines conspicuous by his glorious power, by 
which he has removed the tax under which the people were 
grievously oppressed ; he is terrible to his enemies, and, like 
the sun in the hot season, not to be endured by them. 

‘5. He performed the Wujapaya and other sacrifices, and 
celebrated also the sixteen Mah4dan, bestowing on the most 
distinguished brahmans, cows and_ villages, elephants. and 
horses. 

“6. For the pleasure of this most illustrious king Shri 
Jaya Sinha, the brahman Samrat Jagannatha composes this 
most excellent work, called the ‘ Rekha Ganita,’ or geometry. 

“7. It is a novel and unequalled science, inasmuch as it 
teaches, from a knowledge of angles, clearly to ascertain the 
measurements of different figures. | 

“8. Lhis treatise on geometry (or mechanics, ‘ Shilpa- 
shastra,’) was originally revealed by Brauma to VisHwAKARMA, 
Jrom whom tt descended to this earth, and has been handed 
down from generation to generation. 

9. “ But being lost in the course of time, J, by the com- 
mands of the Maharaja Java Sinua, have again published it 
to the world, for the delight of all mathematicians.”— Journ. 
of As. Soc. vol. vi. p. 941. 

To this extract I shall merely subjoin a brief selection from 
Mr. Wilkinson’s remarks upon the subject :—“ I lately had the 
good fortune to procure a copy of the Rekhd Ganita, or San- 
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scrit version of Euclid’s Elements, which was made by the 
order of Sewai Jaya Singh, raja of Jaipur. This chief, the 
flower of the Hindu princes of Hindustan, ascended the gaddi 
of Jaipur in A. D. 1699, and died after a reign of 44 years 
in A.D. 1743. He was distinguished by an ardent passion 
for the study of mathematics and especially of astronomy, and 
he did more to promote the cultivation of sound science in this 
benighted land, than any other Hindu prince on record.”— 
Journ. of As. Soc. vol. vi. p. 938. * Raja Jaya Singh, in his 
Ly Muhammad Shéhi, addressing his work to the learned 
and well-informed Musalman public, did not venture even to 
attempt to conceal from it, the obligations under which he was 
well known to be to the learned Europeans and Muhammadans 
in his service. Our brahman translator of this work, however, 
es guilty of one of those base acts of plagiarism and literary 
mjustice, so common with all Hindu authors. He coolly 
informs his readers, that the work was originally revealed by 
Brahma to Viswakarma; and to himself he attributes the honor 
and credit of restoring and reviving its revelations, which, he 
says, had in the course of ages been lost or forgotten. His 
object in so doing may, perhaps, have been rather a desire to 
secure its acceptance with his countrymen, than a hope of ad- 
vancing his own reputation. For at a time when the minds of 
the whole Hindu nation were burning with a sense of indig- 
nation at the ruthless persecutions and oppressions of the wily, 
bigoted, and hypocritical Awrangzeb, and his Muhammadan 
advisers, he may have apprehended the total rejection by all 
men of his faith of any thing, however valuable, professedly 
borrowed from the Musalmans and their Yundni [ Greek ] 
teachers. The fact of his hazarding a discovery of the theft, 
however, bears ample internal evidence to the 8TOss wwhorance 
of even all his educated countrymen at this time.” —I, bidem, pp. 
939-40. One can hardly avoid avoid smiling at Mr. Wilkinson’s 
effort to discover a peculiar motive for this impudent act of 
imposition on the public, after he had previously stated that it 
was accordant with the general practice of Hindu authors out 
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the remainder of the remarks I have quoted from him are very 
just. What a pity, that the time when Jaya Sinha reigned, 
and when the Rekha Ganita was written, should be perfectly 
well known! Otherwise, most assuredly, the Brahmans would 
claim for the pious author of this transcript, an age long 
anterior to that of Euclid; and his preface might, in that case, 
have been triumphantly adduced, by certain profound anti- 
quarians in the East, and their equally profound abettors in 
the West, as a decisive proof that the Greeks had stolen their _ 
geometry from India! 


END OF VOL. I. 
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